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1 have ag ie: se 
i, CHAPTER IY. 
; wr THE LOVERS’ MEETING. 

He stiffens once again 
vances His limbs, and pants and strains and climbs—in vain. 
ty-one Fierce draughts he swallows of the wilful wave, 
nt, bas His tossing hands are lax, his blind look grave, 
nly Te Till the poor youth, and yet no coward he, 

(The Spoke once her name, and yielded wearily. 
Leigh Hunt. 
_ Wovurp those who beheld those flaming eyes and 
i hope hat upturned agonized face ever forget the sight ? 
of the Could the suppressed cry which burst from the 
@ nua man's white lips, as he dropped, ever die out of their 
ars ? 
hs , 

MN Impossible ! 
9 ees In all coming time they were sure to re-enact in 
acco Mireams those horrors, and to grow sick at them, as 
cial hey did in that harrowing moment. 
sttar Of While they watched him from the brow of the cliff, 


Jy hsit, fumes We have said, Gabriel Edgecombe loosened his hold 


r above pon the imperceptible ridge he hung by, and dropped, 
er, st In doing so he did not lose his presence of 
a hind 
of him. 3 


He was prepared for the moment, and when it came 
He had all his faculties about him. Instinct told him 
hat on loosening his bold he would have a ten- 
acy to fall backward, and in that case nothing could 
ive ‘him, as he would come with a rush head-fore- 
ost into the sea, where the water was so shallow that 
his brains must inevitably be dashed ont. 

This tendency, therefore, he exerted himself to the 
Utmost to counteract, and with success. He descended 
{eet downwards, and was thereby enabled to do what 
would otherwise have been impossible. With a quick 
fye and ready hand he was able even in tho moment 
i his swift descent, to clutch ate sparse growth of 
ough flowering grasses—springing from a cleft in the 
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chalk-—and though in doing this his arms were well 
nigh jerked from their sockets, it arrested his descent 
and saved him. 

It arrested his descent not more than twenty feet 
above the tossing and raving waters; and there he 
hung, fiercely clutching with Lis hands, and strug- 
gling with knees and feet to get hold or footing on the 
cliff’s face. 

Glancing upward he saw only the terror-stricken 
faces of those who were powerless to help or aid him. 

Daring to look below, he could see nothing but an 
unbroken wall of cliff, ending in foam and spray,— 
oe ag and spray of water chafing about the sunken 
rocks. 

There was no trace of Blanche Selwyn. 

“She is drowned. She has drifted away,” he 
thought. 

And that thought was uppermost in his mind. He 
was conscious of his own perilous position, but it did 
not overwhelm him. Perhaps we should say that he 
was more impressed with the difficulties than with the 
danger of it. 

The reckless confidence in himself which had 
brought him into that position animated him stil; his 
only fear was that he might have undertaken the 
peril in vain. 

“She is drowned. She has drifted away!” he re- 
peated in an ecstacy of alarm. 

Then, like some creature of the woods rather than 
a human being, he abandoned the spot to which he 
hung, and shifted and wriggled down the bare rock, 
clinging to it,no one could say how, taking great 
strides and perilous leaps, and by dint of scrambling, 
sprawling, writhing, and dropping, he worked himself 
in time safe down close to the foaming and spraying 


ea. 
“Safe! Thank God!”was the ejaculation which 

burst from the lips of those above. 

“ Only a desperate man could have done it.” 

“Only a madman would have tried it.” 

Gabriel Edgecombe did not hear these comments, 
and was unconscious of the ominous looks and the dead 
silence which followed the last of them. 


an 


E APPEARANCE OF GABRIEL EDGECOMBE. | 


arm, and looking eagerly round for the woman he 
was there to save. 

It has been said that at its base the face of the cliff 
was scooped out into caves and hollows. Up into 
these chambers the waves were rushing, half-playful, 
half-desperate, and hanging where he did, the young 
man sought to peer into the gloomy depths which 
they penetrated. 

It was in vain, and those who watched him saw 
that, in desperation, he quitted his hold, fell into the 
water, was borne inward by one long, overwhelming 
wave, and disappeared from their gaze. 

The wave carried him half a dozen yards in under 
the cliff, and retiring, left him blinded and bewildered, 
Before he had time to recover or look about him, the 
wave returned and deluged him in itssalt foam. It had 
gained strength, too, this time, swept in more boldly 
and furiously, and rose to a higher level. 

“ A little more and I shall be drowned,” cried the 
half-choking man. ‘“ Drowned, no! I am not born for 
that. Itis not my destiny to be washed like a dead 
dog round Scoble Head.” 

Danger had brightened his eyes, and stamped an 
unnatural fierceness into his face, and as he crouched 
there in the gloom, uttering these words, and dashing 
his wet fist on his broad chest, there was something 
startling in his aspect. 

It was even intensified as he scrambled up highe? 
into the bowels of the scooped out cliff, and gaz" 
about him. 

“God! she is not here!” he muttered. 

A faint cry echoing above the screaming of the 
waves, rose as the answer to his words. 

He looked up. 

From the gloom of a hollow above him, as from a 
sea-bird’s nest, there looked down a bright young visage, 
making, indeed, ‘‘a sunshine in a shady place.” 

“ Blanche !” he ejaculated in amazement. 

She looked at him; but tried to speak and could 
not. Her eyes were full of terror, and the sweet face 





He waa within a foot of the sea, swinging by one ' terror stricken you dumb ?” 


wag white as if scared at the sight of a ghost. 
“Blanche!” the young man cried again. “Why 
are you silent? Why don’t you answer we? Ha, 
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As he spoke, Gabriel dragged himself towards her ; 
but she madé ne advance to meet him. On the con- 
trary, she only shrunk back closer into the corner in 
which she was crouching, as in the last stronghold 
against impending death. 

Amazed at this strange conduct, he at first believed 
thet the horror of the situation in which she found 
herself bad proved toe much for her brain. 

“Tam here to save you,” he said. “ Do you under- 
stand that ?” 

“Yes,” she faltered. 

ome, then; trust yourself to me.” 
she put up her hands as if to thrust him away. 

“T cannot. 1 fear you!” she cried. 

Tiere was, in truth, something startling in the 
aspect he presented, in the half-gloom of the hollow of 
the cliff where they stood. The reflected light of the 
er illumining his face, revealed it fierce and terri- 

The eyes, glowing like eoals, seemed starting 
from the head, and every vein aud muscle asserted 
itself with painful rigidity. It was like the face of a 
ghoul rather than of a man, 60 appalliog was the ex- 
pression bora of the excitement of the moment, which 
distorted it. 

And at those words, “I fear you,” a lightning flash 
rer aided the terriblo effect. 

hat is this, Blanche ?” he demanded. 
my life to save you.” 

nk you, oh, thank you!” she replied. 


wa 


ble. 


of ar 


“TI have 


Sle could proceed no farther. 


“My eyes are wild,” said Gabriel, hurriedly. “It 
is because of the danger I have faced. My looks ate 
strang Because I have been been face te faew with 
death! ‘Tis nothing more, trust me. And see the 
waves flowing in higher and higher. Destemetion 
threatens us. My arm aloue can save you. Trust 
to me, then! ‘I'rust, and fear not!” 

Seothed by his words, sho hali-rose, and advanced ; 
but not with alacrity. There was hesitation in ber 
movements, and Gabviel noted this with an outburst 
of indignation. 

“ $s tliis your love, Blanche?” he demanded. “Is 
this the passion that was to outlast the stars? We 
meet kere in the midst of deadly peril, and you can- 
not trust me even to save you? My looks terrify 
you? No, Not my looks; but the words of poison- 
ous tongues. I know hew your ears have been abused. 
I knew the slanders that have turned your Jove te 
terror. Heaven help me! do I not know them?” 

He put his hands to his heated brew, and a heavy 
sob burst from his overcharged heart. 

Amazed and alarmed, yet moved to quick sympathy, 

gled to overcome tlic feeling which had 


‘Torgive me, Gabriel !” she cried. “I have heard 
nothing, I know nothing, against you. I was terrified, 
I knew not why.” 

He dropped his hands and gazed into her face. 

The expression in his own which had so alarmed 
her was gone. All that had inspired her with an in- 
deseribable terror seemed to have passed away. 

“ You still fear me ?” he murmured, reproachfully 
“No! Forgive me!” 

As she spoke, the fieree rush of a wave, stronger 
and more alarming than any yet, startled them into 4 
sense of their position. Gabriel was already above 

knees in water, and though Blanche stood en 
greund, the spray was dashivg over her, ‘and 
e her to the skin. 

‘It is indeed the time for forgiveness,” cried 
Gabriel. “ We have not a moment to lose. We must 
leave this pl ce.” 

“But how ?’ 

Tt was a natural question. 

Where they stood, blinded by the spraying foam, 
they heard only the swirl and splash of the waves, 
ar » conscious of nothing but the rising waters. 
Way of eseape there seemed to bo none. 

“Tecan butask you to trust to my courage and 
strong arm,” said Gabriel. ‘1 am an expert swimmer, 
and lave no fear oi reaching some cliff on the shore iu 
safety.” 

“ Dut not burdened with me?” said Blanche. 

He only laushed—a foreed, unnatural laug! 


i wet 


] li. 

‘A feather’s weight,” he “Come. Obey 
implicit:y every word of mine, and all will be well. 
Have no fears. Do not plunge or clutch at me, or 
both are lost. Be calm, self-possessed and self-reliant, 
and never question the result. Come!” 

He took her hand; but as he did so, all a weman’s 
natural fears rese in her breast. To quit even that 
doubtful place ef saicty, and to plunge helpless into 
tle seethiug flood ef waters, secmed too desperate au 
act. Could they not remain there until help came? 


ceneu. 


she asked, And in reply Gabriel poiuted to the water 


now abeve his knees and to tiie low roof of the cavern, 
scarcely above their heads. In half an hour, he said, 
they would be : 

“ Unless help came, 


subu e! 





| 


Help! Whence could it come?) Not by the path 
he had taken—that was oneno mortal ving would 
dare venture on again. Hardly from tiie sea, since 
there was no time for those on shore to launch their 
boats and make for the spot, even if they dared breast 
the rush of waters round the Head. 

Whenco'then ? 

In hasty words Gabriel explained the utter despe- 
ration of their position, and then prepared to carry 
out his own plans for their mutual safety. 

Knowing how in moments of peril, terror will get 
the better of every other feeling, he entreated Blanche 
to permit him to bind her hands, so that she might 
not, in desperation, clutch at his arm, and so render his 
efforts useless. To this she had anatural repuguance, 
since it would deprive her of the power of doing any- 
thing for her own safety. It is probable, however, 
that she would have yielded; but at that moment, a 
rush of waters, higher, strowger, and more itnpetuous 
than any they had yet experienced, swept up, tearing 
its way into the hollow in which they stood, and 
blinding and deluging them in its fury. 

Overcome with the force of the water, Blanche 
threw up her arms and at the same moment lost her 
footing. 

Horror-stricken, Gabriel beheld her sacked down by 
the retreating waves—her dress clinging about 
her like sca-weed, aud impediwg every attempt which 
she made to rezaim ber footing. 

“Blanche! Blaseke!” he sirieked out. 

She could not answemhim. 

She could not even @ge him. 

Her eyes were blis@ed, her mouth choked. The 
weight of water in her Jeng Hair seemed to drag her 
back; she felt herself @iKlimg, sinking, disappearing, 
@adonly knew that the pext moment a strong arm 
eneireled her waist, and ported her through a 
whirl of evething, foaming, pitiless waters. 

Then her senses forsook 

Gabriel felt this, fem the desd which 
rested on his left arm, while-with bis right he. 
and battled his way through the foam, wit the 
stinct of an expert swimmer, for the calm open water, 
beyond the influence of the current that swept so 
strongly round the headland. The attempt. to reach 
thie was wise; but the exertions necessary were over- 


only bis right arm available, he made way 
with @nd was constantly being borne back 
pant rames a smong the surf, and im danger~ 
ous to the cliff. 
end again ‘he struck out, gaspiag and foam- 
ing in bis end as often he felt himself 
carried back, 

At last he suceesded in beyond the sweep 
of the current; but at that moment and just as hope 
of success dawned upon him, a worse casualty than all 
befell. 

Blanche slipped from his benumbed left arm. 

Slipped and sank ! 

Exhausted, breathless and overcome as he was, the 
young man obeyed a natural and generous impulse. 
He was a clever diver, and he shot down, down like a 
stone through the water. It was arash and desperate 


act. 

The next moment Blanche rose to the surface, lying 
there inanimate as a corpse; but Gabriel was not with 
her. 

He remained below. 

And there would have been the end of all; but 
that the time which had elapsed had enabled those 
from tlie clifis to do something more than east terror- 
stricken looks at the shining but treacherous sea. 

One of the boats to which the coast-guardsmen had 
alluded had been launched, and though it had been 
found in»possible to approach the cliff in it, owing to 
the strong current, it had drawn in as near as was 
practicable—so near that it enabled those in it to pull 
toward the floating body of the hapless Blanche and 
to secure it before it had sunk for the third and last 
time. 

Shortly after the body of Gabriel appeared on the 
surface, inanimate as a corpse, and that also was lifted 
into the beat, 


CHAPTER V. 


A DREAM AND AN AWAKENING. 
The golden evening light is rouméd ker dying, 
The dark rooks to their nests are‘slowly flying; 
“ Save her!” is written in their anezious glances, 
As the quick-summoned !¢ech in haste advances. 
Hlon. Mrs. Norton. 

A sense of water closing aud gurgling over, her 
head came to Blanche Selwyn again and again, and 
still left her to pass back into unconsciousness. 

Often too she started with the indeseribably hideous 
feeling ef sinking down, down into the deep waters, 
as she had sunk in reafity, and then all was blank 
again. : 

And, more than once, voices had sounded in er 


ears, distant and confused, yet balf-familiar, and whi), 
she-listened had eeased, overwhelmed in-the roar ¢ 
waters always raging about her. 

These were the experiences of her soul in ji, 
struggle lack to life. : 

That struggle was hard and protracted. 

She knew this. 

In some stage of the long process, she had hearj 
the voices about her contending as to the result. 

“She will die,” one had said, 

“Notif she survives the night,” had been the ps. 
joinder of another. 

At each return of consciousness these words cam, 
back upon ker, and with them a feeling that she mug 
have survived that night and many nights. So it wa 
clear to her that life struggled hard with death, thoug} 
in herself she had no doubt as to which would get 
the mastery. 

But perhaps this conviction that she would liy, 
came when the conflict was no longer doubtful » 
others. It might have been so, for all was so strange 
so cloudy and unreal, and there were so many inter. 
vening houts of blank oblivion, that she could ng 
know anything with certainty. About the same ting 
also, it seemed do be, that a fresh experience mingle 
with those she had already passed through. 

While the waters eure and closed over her head 
while she sank down: down till the voices of thos 
about her grew inawdible, she would now pass into; 
new state. “Was what she now grew conscious of , 
dream ora memory? Or =f it only the plantasm of; 
re en en 


She esuld not 

Ail she was conscious of was that she was in pei 
page wey ney her lover, Gabriel, stoad before be 
to her from the@anger, whatever it mit 
And them ber ] eyes filled with teas 
of joy, and she was abeut to throw herself upon bi 
breast, whes—oh, horror of horrors !—he was in peril 
Tu s6me inscrutable way, he became the evrer fra 
whieh she felt herself constrained to-fly. How this wx 
the could not tel Why 
alarm greater than the 
comed Lim, was he my 
vain that she strove te solve 


































































danger became united, th 
whole would fadewway, and leave her swallowed » 


jam dBlivion. 


Sometimes—but this was of rare occurrenc- 
anotler face and form would come into this vision, si 
bring with it a senseol delicious satisfaction and relic 
At its approach the danger, whatever it was, alway 
passed away, anda joyous brightness of heart su- 
ceeded it. But how this was, or who the intruz 
might be, the sleeper could not tell. 

In the midst of the joy thus afforded her, Blanc 
on one oceasion became conscivus of voices, new al 
strange to her, speaking in ler bearing, 

She caught, and in after times remembered, thei 
words. 

‘She is still unconscious?” one asked. 

“ Happily, yes,” was the answer. ‘“ Before & 
revives the paroxysm will be over, and all dang: 


But for this she must lave known i 
Now the secret is happily kept, and aH will go ai 
should go.” 

“Or should not go? Which?” 

“Confound it, man! will you croak for ever! 
What is it {yeu have given me in your own writix 
signed with your own name? Did you not say ya 
were ready to risk your professional reputation 0p 
it? Well, then, why xced we say more about it?” 

There was some muttered answer. which dil a 
reach the ears of the patient, either because 
speakers moved from the bedside, or because the iaisl 
glimmer of returning intelligence which had saab 
her to.catch these words faded away, and left her 
couscious as before. 

In course of time, this dreamy and indesoribslt 
state began slewly to pass away. It might. lave be 
after days or weeks, she could not tell whieh; # 
the confused images of her brain slowly took ome 
and distinctuess, weak promptings toward life gr" 
stronger, the cloudy indistinctness which had maie¥ 
life died out, and at last she feebly raised her he] 
eyelids, and looked around. : 

She was lying on a piled-up bed with crim 
hangings, in a great chamber in the Manor House. 

t one end of the room was a mulliened wind) 
with curtains partly drawn across to shade the ro 
Through the part left unguarded, and which sor 
the Edgecombe arms in coloured glass, the warm gh" 
of the setting sun stole in, nearly to the bedside. 4 
most too weak to indulge in any emotion, Blase 
noticed this with a sense of pleasure that eaused ® 
tears to well up into hereyes, and then, overcome ™ 
that feeling, she suffered her eyelids to close agai, 








lay, listening to the singing of birds in the gerd 
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and wondering whether the scent of flowers which 
seemed to fill the room came from the gardens also. 
‘A rustling by the bedside caused her to look up 


*6i Gracious !” cried a subdued voice. ‘“ You're come 
rself, miss !” 

to Agen a fresh, wholesome face that bent over tho 

bed, with sloo-blaek eyes and peony lips—no other, in 

fact, than that of Ruth, the attendant who had startled 

the household with the news of the disaster at Scoble 
da. 

a murmured the sufferer, almost too faintly to 

be heard, but with a smile that could not be mistaken 

in its angelic sweetness. “Iam come back to my- 
n 


eur knew it,” cried Ruth, in ecstacy. “I told my lady 
so this very day. J told heras Pd dreamed of eatin’ 
proth, which it’s a sure sign as ‘if you're sick you will 
recover, and if you are in love——’ Massy me! she’s 
again !” 

“ees not quite so. Blanche had only closed her 
eyes, pained by the light, and was seeking strength 
to ask a question which seemed to come with returning 
life. 

Lifting her wasted hand, she IJaid it on the red 
fingers of ber attendant, and drew her toward her. 

“This—this is the Manor House, is it not?” she 
whispered. 

“ Yes, miss,” was the subdued answer. 

“ And your young master, Gabriel Edgecombe+—” 

Before the question was cempleted, a thrill seemed 
to pass through Ruth’s red hand. 

Blanche opened her eyes in alarm. 

“ He is dead ?” she gasped. 

“No; not;dead,” 

“Thank heaven! Sut he is ill? Your face tells 


“Very ill,” interposed Ruth, “but mending every 
day, the doctor says. Notas any of us here have had 
goed dreams about him—bag pipes, and eating filberts ; 
and cook did dream she saw him cut his hand, but 
whether it bled or whether it dida’t—which makes all 
the difference you must know—she coulda'’t say, by 
reason of her being woke too sgon.” 

“But he is mending? You will not deceive me. 
You ave sure he has not sacrificed lis life in saving 
mine?” 

“Quite sure, miss,” returned Ruth, solemnly, “he 
is safe in his own room & 

“Where you have seen him ?” 

A simple question, yet the girl seemed greatly dis- 
composed at.it. 

“No,” she answered, with a crimson face and neck. 

*You have only waited upon me?” said Blanche. 
“ Some one else-—” 

“No, miss, no one ever waits on Mr. Gabriel when 
he is ill, but my master, or my lady, or Doctor Do- 
riani. No one else goes anigh the door.” 

“ Indeed!” 

“ It’s our strietest orders never to do it, and when 
I did once peep in, through a crack in the door, I see 
what I can’t ted you; but it woke me up in that 
tremble that I shall never forget it to my dying day.” 

“You disobeyed your orders in a dream only, 
then ?” the patient asked. ‘ 

“Oh, yes, miss, only in a dream, and never could 
recollect what it was 1 saw and so couldn’t find out 
what it meant. But that alone’s unlucky, you kaow, 
To forget your dream is—— ButI must let my young 
lady know as you're come-to.” 

And in this abrupt way she moved off on tiptoe and 
passed out of the room. 

Bewildered by the few words which had passed, so 
strangely weak had she grown, Blanche Selwyn 
closed her eyes, and lying calmly back, gave herself 
up to reflection. As she did so the simple words of 
the girl Ruth seemed te take strange hold of her 
nind. Tiss, as she tried to argue with herself, arose 
no doubt from extreme weakness. 

What was there in Ruth’s words to impress her so 
deeply er to fill her mind with that vague sense of 
alarm of which she was so painfully conscious ? 

Surely very little. 

Gabriel Edgecombe was ill, was tended by members 
of his own family, and the domesties were forbidden 
to annoy him by intruding into the sick room. 

That was all, 

A similar thing might occur in any household. 
Aud as to the silly girl’s dreams and the conclusions 
she drew from them, they were beneath consideration. 

Yet the mind of Blanche Selwyn was occupied with 
these things and with nothing else. The subject 
haunted her. She could not get away frem it, 
= for that reason, if for no other, it filled her with 

rror. 

Before any length of time had elapsed, the tall, 
graceful figure of Flora Edgecombe glided into the 
‘oom, and approached the bedside. Blanehe gently 
taised her eyelids;and-held outa thin, white hand to 
the friend of her girlhood, The face of Flora was 
full of commiseration as sae took the offered hand; 





some deeper feeling also intensified its troubled 
aspect. 

“ Blanche!” she. cried, falling on her knees, and 
covering the small white hand with kisses, ‘it is 
bitter to meet thus !” 

“ Not to me, darling,” murmured the sufferer ; “ I 
have tasted the bitterness of death, and to my lips all 
else is sweet |” 

“ You feel this?” 

“ Ab, yes, Flora.” 

“ And yet ¥ 

She paused abruptly. It wasin her mind to say 
that life may have in it more than the bitterness of 
death itself, but she restrained herself. Time, 
she felt, would be sure to prove this but too soon, 

“T must not trouble you now,” she said, in a hur- 
ried and confused way, as we all speak when trying 
to hide that we are concealing our real thoughts. 
“You are not strong enough yet. When you are we 
shall have so much to say, so many things to recall ; 
but not now—not now.” 

And she held up her hand as if to hush the sufferer 
to silence. 

“One word,” cried. Blanche, feebly. 
ther? Is he indeed out of danger?” 

“He—is—out of—danger.” 

The words dropped one by one from the lips that 
uttered them—dropped thus in the merely mechanical 
act of repetition, and then, even while speaking, Flora 
drew herself as with an effort from the bedside, and 
Blanche heard her steal out of the room. 

Then her mind reverted to the tepie which had be- 
fore occupied it. She thought of Gabriel as she had 
never thought of him before, with an excitement and an 
uneasiness for which she could not account. He was be- 
fore her eyes as she first saw himin her father's orchard 
years ago, a mere lad in a round jacket, with a fiery 
face and glowing eyes, in angry dispute with some 
young companion. She recalled him as they met two 
years before in Italy, when, sitting ut the base of a 
broken column, he had detailed to her the incidents of 
a recent revolutionary outbreak there, with a fierce- 
ness and animation that both charmed and frightened 
her. Then her thoughts travelled on to that meeting 
in the cavern at the base of the rock, when he had 
come to save her, and she in childish alarm had 
felt that she could rush into the sea rather than irto 
his arms. 

And why? 

She did not know. Her brain supplied no answer, 
and her heart was dumb. 

“T love him, and yet I fear him. He fascinates, and 
he frightens me,” she murmured to herself. 

Then falling back on the words of the girl Ruth, 
and Flora’s strange manner, she gave herself up to 
dreaming over i all, until the physical weakness which 
she had only just bafiled returned, and overcame her, 
and she relapsed into unconsciousness, 

From this state her mind seemed to escape into a 
dream. She fancied that somewhere—it might have 
been a week after Flora quitted the room—she found 
herself impelled by a strong impuise te rise from her 
sick bed. Obeying this impulse, itseemed to her that 
she slid to the floor, and lay there like one stone dead. 
Then life seemed to revive in her véins, and she 
crawled slowly and painfully toward the door which 
was open—she knew not how this happened—and 
through the doorway, and out into a vast hall witha 
painted staircase, the work of some great French 
artist. The colours in this painting were so bright 
that at first they blinded her, the steps, covered with 
crimson, were so steep that she despaired of the power 
to descend them in safety. Yet, as is so often the case 
in dreams, an impulse was upon her to do so, a strong 
impulse which resulted in her making the effort, and 
with success. On reaching the bottom of the stairs, 
she seemed to lie there irresolute, when on a sudden 
Gabriel Edgecombe’s voice called to her, and bade her 
come to him. She obeyed, she rose to her feet, and 
tottered toward a door, which she knew in her dream 
was that of his chamber. As she reached it, this door 
partially opened, and as it did so a long, loud, piercing 
shriek came from within, ringing through the house. 
That shriek seemed to strike her likea blow, and with 
a groan, she fell prostrate before the door.’ 

‘That was her dream. 

Ske could recall it long after. 

But she did not know how reality blended with the 
promptings of her brain, and that Lady Edgecombe, 
quitting her son’s chamber in haste, found to her 
horror, the uncensciors form of Blanche Selwyn upon 
the ground at her feet! 


“Your bro- 


CHAPTER VI. 
ARRIVALS AT THE MANOR HOUSE. 


Herein is promise of more mirth, more stir, 
But what may happen hence for your delight 
Craves patient hearing. 

Rrologue to Old Play. 


Ar the moment of this discovery Sir Noel happencd 





to pass that way, having just dressed for dinner, an 
operation to which, in spite of the confusion prevailing 
in the house, he had devoted himself with his usual 
studious care. 

The eyes of the baronet and his lady met, and a sig- 
nificant look passed between them. 

“How has this happened?” asked Sir Noel, in a 
fretful and,annoyed tone. 

“T have no idea,” was the subdued answer. 

“But what are the nurses doing? Why are they 
changed day and night, but to see that nothing of this 
sort happens ?” 

“T will inquire. At preseat I know no more than 
you do. I have just foand her lying here.” 

A little dew of perspiration came out on the baronet’s 
brow. 

“Why here?” he asked, significantly, as he shook 
a white handkerchief out of its folds and applied it to 
his brow. 

ne is what we must find out,” Lady Edgecombe 
said. 

“Ts it suspicion?” asked Sir Noel. “Can any 
surmise, any inkling of the truth have brought her to 
this spot?) And having come here, did any discovery 
reduce her to this state, or was it simply weakness— 
the result of an effort to which in her state she was 
not equal !” 

“We may learn in time,” was the answer ; “‘at pre- 
sent it is impossible to say.” 

“Yes,” cr.ed the baronet, “and when it is possible, 
it may be too late. Confound the accident and ali its 
consequences! This foolish girl’s fancy for a strell by 
the water’s side may ruia everything.” 

The lady made no direct answer. She was taking 
a practical view of what had just happened. 

“It is not worth while to disturb the servants to 
remove this peor chd back to her room,” she said; 
“besides, it may become important to have it in our 
power to persuade her that whatever she may have 
seen or heard is a delusion—that her coming here was 
only the impression of a dream.” 

“ Exactly; but what is to be done?” 

“What! Do you forget that Doriani waits in the 
library? I will send him to you, and with his help 
you can remove this unconscious form without difli- 
culty.” 

To this the baronet assented, and Lady Edgecombe 
took her way to the library. 

As she had said, Doctor Doriani was there. 

His long, attenuated form, with its rounded 
shoulders, clad in the tight coat, down the back of 
which the knots of his spine showed like a rew of 
buttons, was bent over a volume spread out eu the 
library table. 

Not that he was devoting himself toa perusal of that 
volume. 

On the contrary, he was ignorant even of the title 


it. 

All his attention was absorbed by another person 
present in the library at the time, and who was hold- 
ing a conversation with him in a subdued and impres- 
sive voice. 

This second person was Lord Englestone, who, 
while he talked, leaned his head against the frame of 
the epen window, and smoked in a slow aud measured 
way, filling the room with the odour of lis choice 
eigar—!ie smoked fine Havannahs—and even im- 
pregnating the evening air in the garden without. 

There had been a pause ia the conversation. It was 
resumed by his lordship. 

“ T have heard,” he said, “ strange rumours as a boy 
of the fatalities that have befallen members of the 
house of Edgecombe. Mere rumours, no doubt ?” 

“ Mere idle gossip, such as surrounds the histories 
of most houses,” answered the doctor. 

“ Exactly. Two or three casualties are enough to 
originate centuries of scandal.” 

“ Quite enough.” 

“ ‘There cannot, however, I apprehend, be any 
question but that the Edgecombes have been an un- 
fortunate race. You, who know their history, are 
doubtless aware ef the fact ?” 

“Vo a degree. In bygone times they certainly did 
suffer from misfortunes of a peculiar and striking 
character; but ef 

Lord Englestone suddenly lifted his brow from tho 
window against which it rested, threw away the end 
of his cigar, and confronted Doctor Doriani. 

“One moment,” he said ; “ you area clever aud lL 
am an ignorant man. It isin she nature of ignorance 
that it is always suspicious and superstitious. I am 
both.” 

“ Indeed, my lord My 

“Hear me. When youentered this room J had no 
idea of takiug you into my confidence or asking your 
advice. I am now resolved to do both. The resolu- 
tion is sudden, and may be unwise. Time will show. 
Tam at all events prepared to act upon it. You know, 
Doctor Doriani, that I am the father of an onty cmte. 
Think of that—an only child. You see in me the 
representative of a race so ancient that its origin is 
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lost in the dim obscurity of the far past. There never 
was, so far as I know, a period in the history of this 
country in which men of my name did not assist the 
sovereign with their counsels or their swords. The 
line has stretched out to my day—I represent my race, 
I and my daughter Blanche, and on us depends 
whether the family of Englestone is perpetuated, or 
whether it becomes extinct. You follow me?” 

‘* Clearly.” 

He might have added, “and unwillingly,” for as 
he had not sought this confidence, so he appeared 
most uncomfortable under it. 

“ Right,” his lordship resumed, “ now, had heaven 
blessed me with a son my course would have been 
comparatively simple. He, from his position, could 
have chosen a wife from any one of a hundred 
families, and so the descent of our family would have 
been secured. Ithas been otherwise. 1 have no son. 
I can only accomplish my mission in an indirect way, 
through my darling Blanche, and in seeking a husband 
for her I have been guided by considerations for her 
happiness quite as much as by my desire to uphold 
the family honours. Ina word, I have acted on the 
evident liking of the son of my old friend Edgecombe 
for my child, for my daughter, in the hope that by their 
union the happiest results would be attained.” 

Doctor Doriani looked up from the book over which 
be had continued to bend. 

There wasa peculiar expression in those black eyes 
of his, ever remarkable for the white eye-brows under 
which they gleamed, as he said : 

“* And this feeling—is it reciprocated 

“ You mean A 

“ Does your daughter return the affection with 
which Gabriel Edgecombe regards her ?” 

“ Unquestionably.” 

“ You think so ?” 

* T am sure of it. 
between them.” 

The doctor's head dropped again ower the volume ; 
but he made no remark. 

His lordship waited for a moment as if in expecta- 
tion that he would speak ; then, sinking into a chair, 
as if with some half-formed intention of looking up 
from that-lower position into the eyes which, while 
bent on the book he could not command, he re- 
sumed: 

“ My first step toward carrying the object I had in 
view has not, as yqu see, been a propitious one.” 

* Clearly not.” 

“ If I believed in omens I should say that the acci- 
dent by which both young Edgecombe and my child 
so nearly sacrificed their lives was oue of a nature 
to warn me from my purpose.” - 

The doctor coughed in a subdued and nervous 
manner. 

“ Just so,” he said. 

“ And this all the more,” his lordship went on, 
“when one recalls those casualties to which we have 
just alluded,—when one remembers that, in fact, they 
have all attended the brides of the Edgecombes.” 

The doctor coughed again. 

“ Just so,” he reiterated. 

“* Now, doctor, the point is this,” Lord Englestone 
wenton: “Ignorant asl am,Iam rather given to 
originating theories. And one of these is, that what 
we call idle fears, fancies, superstitions, credulities, 
and the like, all have a foundation or basis in fact. 
What do you think ?” 

Whatever he thought, Doriani clearly was not 
prepared for that abrupt question ; so he coughed 
again, and put the back of his hand to his lips, which 
were dry and cracked, and replied, ‘“‘ Well—often, no 
doubt.” 

‘* Not often, but always,” persisted his lordship. 

“ Your-lordship thinks so ?” 

“Tam morally certain of it.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“Yes; and now tothe point. What is the secret 
of the rumours to which 1 have alluded? Whence 
come these fatalities? Why has this family gained 
for itself the ominous appellation of the Evil Edge- 
combes ?” 

“ Really,” said the doctor, “I——” 

And he hesitated. 

“ You know, or you do not kaow—which ?” 

“ Well, my lord, in a word-——” 

But whatever the confidence into which Doriani 
was prepared to admit Lord Englestone, it did not pass 
his lips. 

At that precise moment, the door of the library was 
thrown open, and Lady Edgecombe sailed in. At the 
first moment, she saw only Doriani, whom she had 
expected to find there, and not hiscompanion. On 
recognizing his lordship, and evidently surprising the 
two inclose converse, her agitation was extreme. 

“Your lordship’s pardon,” she said, “but if you 
will spare the doctor a moment, his presence is needed 
above. I will send Sir Noel to you, my lord, if you 
need company fill dinner time.” 

as Thang you,” eaid bie lordship, With marked 
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Mutual love will cement the tie 








politeness, “I have a letter or two to write. Unless, 
of course, Sir Noel desires to see me.” 

On this understanding her ladyship retreated, con- 
voying the doctor with ler as she went. 

For nearly an hour Lord Englestone sat alone in the 
library, and did not write, or make the pretence of 
writing, a single letter. He only thought, sometimes 
muttering aloud, sometimes relapsing into deep 
abstraction, but always pursuing tie same train of 
reflection, which was in itself only a carrying out of 
the ideas which had prompted his remarks to Doriani. 

The nature of these reflections may be indicated by 
one brief outburst of thought; which found vent in 
words: 

“Some mystery,” he said, “hedges in the past and 
hangs about the present of this family. In his exer- 
tions to save Blanche, there was in Gabriel's conduct 
something of supernatural bravery. He did not act 
like a man, but like one who had sold himself to a 
mischievous power, and could set danger at defiance. 
No other man could have descended the face of that 
cliff without certain destruction. No other man could 
have remained under water so long as he remained, 
and have survived it. These things are strange, and 
taken with the past history of th's house, they are 
alarming. And what am I to say of the conduct of 
Sir Noel and his lady, of Flora, the doctor, everyone, 
in absolutely forbidding my approach to the sick- 
chamber? Is it natural ?—Is it friendly ?—Is it con- 
sistent with anything but some startling mystery 
which threatens the safety or the happiness of my 
darling Blavche ?” 

In the midst of reflections like these, his lordship 
was startled by a commotion below the library win- 
dow, which overlooked the carriage-drive approach- 
ing the principal eutrance of the Manor House. 

There was the sound of horse's hoofs, and loud 
voices were heard shouting to arrest attention. 

Knowing that visitors had been expected for some 
days—some of them old friends invited in his houvour 
—Lord Englestone looked eagerly forth, and had 
hardly done so when it was clear that he was recog- 
nized by some one partly hidden by the trees, who 

roceeded to accost him in a loud voice: 

“Hallo! Englestone!” cried the unceremonious per- 
sonage. “ You down here? ‘Jove, you're every- 
where! Wake up some of the people here, old boy, 
and we won't keep you waiting dinner ten minutes.” 

Unused to this familiar style of address, his lordship 
was about to draw back, when he caught sight of two 
young hor well mounted, who had evidently 
ridden over from some distance, for they were 
smothered with dust. 

To one of these he waved his hand, while a forced 
smile settled on his lips, and eried out in the conven- 
tional style: 

“Ah, Cheney! Howdo? Heard your voice; but 
didn't recognise you. How do? how do?” 

And all the while his eyes were fixed, not on the 
person he was addressing, but on his companion, who 
was in truth a far more attractive personage. 

The one addressed as Cheney—and whose real name 
was Cheney Tofts—was one of those men for whose 
special behoof the word “swell” was invented, so that 
they might be clearly distinguished from a class on 
whom they are partly modelled, nameby, that of per- 
fect gentlemen. It is not easy to define in what a 
“swell” differs from a gentleman, but every one is 
conscious of the difference, and Lord Englestone’s true 
eye told him in a moment that Cheney Tofts, whom he 
had met at the Derby, Ascot, Tattersall’s, and similar 
resorts, was only a sort of foil to the real gentleman 
who rode by his side. 

Tofts was handsome, well-dressed, and well- 
mounted, but loud, slangy, and overbearing. 

His companion was also handsome—very land- 
some—was well attired, and was, of the two, rather 
worse off as to horsefles). Was it because he was not 
loud, not slangy, and not overbearing, that Englestone 
liked him at a glance, and felt a satisfaction in his ar- 
rival? Partly this was the cause, no doubt, but 
partly also because he possessed those other indefinable 
qualities which stamp a man a gentleman, for the 
woman’s reason—‘ because he is one.” 

In a few minutes these new-comers had alighted, 
and their arrival had been notified to the lady and 
master of the house. 

Cheney Tofts, who talked incessantly and to every- 
body indiscriminately, had turned that short interval 
to good account in the way of obtaining informa- 
ti 





on. 
Before Lord Englestone had time to retire from the 
window, he heard this man’s voice as he rushed up to 
his friend with news as to the state of the house. 

“Sick house, by Jove, boy !” he cried out.. ‘‘ Empty, 
too! Nobody here but Englestone, and—who do you 
think?” 

“ Haven’t an idea,” replied a manly voice. 

“Why, the little red-haired girl we had the flirta- 
tion with down at old Blogden’s place. You know— 
Blanche Selwyn.” 


—— 





“Lord Englestone’s daughter.” 

“The deuce! I never knew that. Stars! Here ig 
a chance! And I'd have carried her off to Gretng 
Green with me that time, you know, if I’d had ten 
minutes more to do itin. Fact!” 

“Do you think so ?” was the calm rejoinder. 

“Think! Know it. But come along, old boy. In 
with you. We shall have to toss for the girls to sayg 
ee Heads to choose. That's agreed, isn’; 
it—e ” e 

With this they passed into the house, neither con. 
scious of the red flush of anger that burned like flame 
in the aristocratic face which remained visible for a 
few moments longer at the open window af the 
library. 

(To be continued.) 





QUEEN BESS. 


AN ancient narration of what it cost Queen Eliza. 
beth for her board, is headed, “A declaration, or briefg 
collection of one year’s expense for all the ordinarie 
dinners and suppers, with her Majestie breakfast, and 
breakfast for the guard, furnished with bread, beere, 
ale, Gascoigne wine, and with all manner of victuals 
of flesh and fish, rated according to the market 
prices, at highest condition; wherein is sett downe 
what the charge of one messie of everie diett is in 
one flesh-day and one fish-day, and 220 flesh and 145 
fish-days, and then for 365 days, being one whole. 

“Her Majestie’s diett for breakfast, dinner, and 
supper on a flesh-day cost £11 7s. 2d., or for 220 days 
£2,793 16s. 8d.; on a fish-day it cost £9 t1s. 91, 
making, for 145 days, £1,390 9s. 9d. ; the total amount 
for the year being £3,804 19s. 5d.” 

Petty well for the Queen’s Majestie, the difference 
in the value of money considered, and the comparative 
cheapness of provisions in those days. 

Each of the most important functionaries had a sepa- 
rate table, the allowance to each being the same, the 
total cost yearly for each being £966 13s. 64d. The 
same holds good with respect to all the subsequent 
ones mentioned below: 

Lord Steward, Lord Chamberlain, Mr. Treasurer, 
Mr. Comptroller.—A dictt of ten, and ten dishes, 
dinner and supper: for one flesh-day, £3 1s. 8}d.; 
for one fish-day, £1 19s. 84d.; total for one yeare, 
£3,866 14s. 2d. 

Two Ladies in ye presens, Lady Roxburgh, Maids of 
Honor, Mr. Cofferer, Mrs. of Household.—A diett of 
seven, and seven dishes, dinner and supper: for one 
flesh-day, £1 17s. 4d. ; for one fish-day, £1 4s. 11d; 
total for one yeare, £2.966 17s. 6d. 

Two Clerks of the Kitchen.—A diett of six, and six 
dishes, dinner and supper; for one flesh-day, £1 10s, 
3}d. ; for one fish-day, £1 1s. 9}d.; total for one year, 
£491 3s. 113d. 

Gentlemen Ushers, Chaplains and Subamer, Pre- 
sens Waters or Second of Ladys, Phisition, tho 
Robbs, Mr. Cooke.—A diett of five and five dishes, 
dinner and supper: for one flesh-day, £1 5s. 54d.; 
for one fish-day, 17s. 6}d.; total for one yeare, 
£2,036 1s. 103d. 

Mrs. Anslowe.—A diett of four, and four dishes ; for 
one flesh-day, b3s. 64d.; for one fish-dey, 9s. 34.; 
total for one yeare, £916 0s. 5d. 

Mrs. Southwell, Mr. Secretary’s Chamb., Apoticary, 
Shirurgeon, Stending Wardrob, Removing Wardrob, 
Porters at gate, Counting-owse, Pantry, Grome Porter, 
Byair, Seller, Buttry, Scullary, Woodyeare, Poultry, 
Scalding-hous, Pastry, Larders, Privy Kitchen.—A 
diett of three, and three dishes, dinner and supper : for 
one flesh-day, 10s. ; for one fish-day, 6s. ; total for one 
yeare, £2,763. 

Maids of Honors’ Chamber, Lady Walsingham’s 
Chamber, Mrs. Specker, Sempster, Tiremaker, Con- 
fexionary, Waffrey, Chandry, Picher-howse, Al- 
mary, Lander for ye body.—For one flesh-day, 
5s. 10d.; for one fish-day, 3s.; total for one yeare, 
£945 1s. 

Howse-keeper.—A diett of two dishes, served once 
day : for one flesh-day, 3s. 2d. ; for one fish-day, 1s. 6d.; 
total for one yeare, £42 19s. 2a. 

The Guard.—A diett of one dish, served once a day: 
for one flesh-day, 11s. 8d.; for one fish-day, 5s. 24; 
total for one yeare, £168 17s. 6d. 

Boyllinge-howse.—A diett of ene, and one dish at 
dinner and supper: for one flesh-day, 4s. ; for one fish- 
day, 1s.; total for one yeare, £55 2s. 6d. 

“The somme of all thes dietts is £18,431 1%, 
over and besides sacke, Renish, and sweet wins, 
butter, eges, faussery, fruitry, spicery, oonfexionary, 
lights, wood, coall, carriages, expenses extra curih 
supplies and necessarys in ye offices, wages, 
wages, command, and wast, liveries, almes, offet+ 
ings, and the stable so much as paid by Mr. 
ferer.” 





Nature As AN Arrist.—Nature never places two 
inharmonious colours in juxtaposition, but every tiot 
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= 
ww out of place. Her colours are 
shen sted —never opposed ; and, even 
in her wildest moods, she still flings 
down her massive rocks and pours her 
foaming water where the landscape 
needs it most. In the words of the 
talented author of “ The Land we Live 
in,”—“ Nature is always at work, pro- 
ducing changes which do not show 
from day to day, but are very striking 
after a course of years. She disinte- 
tes the rocks, and now and then 
sends down masses thundering along 
the ravines, to bridge over a chasm or 
make a new islet in @ pool; she sows 
her seeds in crevices or on little pro- 
jections, so that the bare face of the 
precipice becomes feathered with the 
rowan and the birch; she draws her 
carpet of verdure gradually up the bare 
slopes where she has deposited earth 
to sustain the vegetation; she is for 
ever covering with ber exquisite mosses 
and ferns every spot which has been 
left unsightly, till nothing appears to 
offend the human eye within a whole 
i She even silently re- 
bukes and repairs the false taste of un- 
educated man. If he makes his new 
dwelling of too glaring a white, she 
tempers it with weather-stains ; if he 
indolently leaves the stone walls and 
blue slates unrelieved by any neigh- 
bouring vegetation, she supplies ihe 
needful screen by bringing out tufts 
of delicate fern in the crevices and 
spring coppice on the nearest slope.” 
Tue Emperor of Mexico has just 
opened an Industrial Exhibition of the 
works of Austria, which have greatly 
astonished the Indians. The French 
are also anxious to have an Industrial 
Exhibition in Mexico, that they may 
not be outdone in getting the silver 
out of this newly-opened fair land. 


THE DUBLIN INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 


(Fifth Notice.) 

Group oF Bronzes.—Long before the founda- 
tion of Rome, a people well skilled in many of the 
arts occupied a considerable portion of Northern 
Italy. These were the Etruscans, and from their 
tombs, which still exist in many places, some of 
the most exquisite relics of ancient art known to 
remain, have from time to time been recovered. 
Their art manufacture in bronze was of the highest 
excellence, and with them appear to have origi- 
nated many of the beautiful forms which we find 
in Greek and Roman works of a later period. 
Who the Etruscan people originally were, and 
whence they derived their knowledge of art, are, 
more or less, subjects of conjecture; but this we 
do know, that their designs of nearly three thou- 
sand years ago are the models from which many 


art imitations being produced in France. 
as the French unquestionably are in original de- 
sign, they are no less skilful in the adaptation of 
ancient forms to purposes never contemplated by 
the old workers in brass. M. Blot, of Paris, ex- 
hibitsa number of articles, chiefly of an ornamental 
character, which excite very general attention, not 
only on account of their beauty of form, but also 
from the evidence they afford of the advancement 
which our neighbours have made in the art of 
casting in bronze. 4 

In general design the beautiful card vase which 
stands in the centre of the group of objects which 
we have selected for illustration is perfectly 
Etruscan. The pedestal is of black marble, sup- 
ported at the angles by lion’s feet, exquisitely 
vorked in bronze. The drooping chains suspended 
‘rom the hand of winged figures and the beak of 
an eagle, add considerably to the effect of the 
composition, which, in their absence, might be 
considered somewhat heavy. A second and smaller 
card vase, by the same maker, is an exquisite work 
uf art, in its bowl closely copied from the antique. 
The candelabra consists of a column of bronze 
about two and a half feet in height, resting upon a 
tripod designed from the limbs of an animal—pro- 
tably those of a tiger or panther. It also is clearly 
of classic design. ‘I'he arms, five in number, which 
lu the original would support lamps, terminate in 
‘ckets for tapers. The whole is rudely chased 
td carved in the Etruscan style, and as a piece 
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of decorative furniture this beautiful 
composition reflects great credit on 
the manufacturer. A long neeked ves- 
sel, about fourteen inches in height, 
standing to the right of the card vase, 
is intended more for ornament than 
use; but it may supply the place of 
a taper branch, the mouth being fitted 
with a socket. The bronze vessel to 
the right is from the manufactory of 
M. Lambin, of Paris. It is an ex- 
tremely elegant object, of Greek form, 
but exhibiting the details and decora- 
tion characteristic of the sixteenth 
century. In point of mere workman- 
ship, it is as fine as anything of its 
class in the collection. 

Our second illustration shows a group 
of goats in marble, by Giovita Lom- 
bardi, of Rome; the group is in the 
Sculpture Hall, where it stands ona 
polished marble pedestal, and is much 
admired. 

Although officially declared to be 
open, the Irish International Exhibition 
on the day of its inauguration was by 
no means in a complete condition. A 
great deal in the way of internal decora- 
tion and arrangement has been done 
every day since then, and every day 
has added to its contents, but even at 
the date at which we write much work 
remains to be done in several of tho 
departments, especially the foreign, two 
or three of which are still in a back- 
ward state. Further consignments from 
Italy and the Netherlands are said to 
be on their way, including numerous 
objects, industrial and artistic, of much 
interest. The grand organ in the great 
Concert Hallis being arranged and put 
up by Messrs. Hill, of London, a pro- 
cess expected to occupy about three 
weeks. When the organ is ready, it is 
the intention of the Executive Com- 
mittee to have daily a grand musical 
entertainment to enliance the pleasure 
of the visitors, The grand Concert 
Hall, when the internal arrangements are completed, 
will be very attractive. The immense orchestra, 
established for the opening day, has been curtailed to 
its permament dimensions, and is now being decorated. 

The walls of the hall will be hung with Swedish 
pictures for which there is not room elsewhere; 
these, with the Bavarian cartoons, of which we 
have already spoken, and other choice specimens 
of art, will give the apartment, which is the finest 
of the kind in Ireland, a splendid appearance. A 
large number of art exhibits and of tasteful pro- 
ducts in the Foreign Courts are already marked 
“sold.” There is no doubt, from the umount of 
business already done, that the exhibitors of 
really first-class goods of every kind will find 
a ready and liberal market during the season. In 
connection with the sales it will not beout of place 
to mention that two fine pieces of sculpture have 
been already sold. Baron Rothschild is named as 
the purchaser of Mr. Story’s “Saul” for 2,000 
guineas, and Mr. Benjamin Lee Guinness of Miss 
Hosmer’s “Sleeping Faun,” of which we gave 
an illustration in our last number, for 1,000 
guineas, Outside the building a staff of gardeners 
are busy at work upon the grounds, but some time 
must necessarily elapse before the ornamental de- 
signs, which are tasteful and effective, can be 
thoroughly appreciated. 


——— 


Worrrine Surer.—Reports from the several 
constabulary districts show that no less than 6,147 
sheep are supposed te have been killed by dogs 
in Ireland in the year 1864, and in only 449 in- 
stances were the owners of the dogs discovered 
and made amenable. In the county of Donegal 
alone the returns state that 1,410 sheep were killed 
by dogs. 

Narrow Escape or A Lion Tamer.—Hermann, 
the well-known lion tamer, has just had a narrow 
escape at Pesth. After being laid up for two 
months through a wound, he entered the cago 
again one Sunday in a new red velvet dress. 
The lioness at once flew at him. Hermann fired 
at her with tie gun he always has by him, but 
missel. As the brute came on, he struck her 
over the head with the butt, but the treacherous 
wood flew into a thousand splinters. The lioness 
seized his arm, and Hermann, in despair, thrust 
the muzzle down her throat, and hurled her from 
him so furiously that she fell on her back half 
stunned. Ho then escaped from the cage, but his 
arm is tern to ribbons, 
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THe King of Greece in bis late journey through 
bis dominions has been everywhere reeeived with 
eatbusiasm. This royal progress is by no means an 
easy undertaking. While the Prince of Wales has 
only to put himself imto a first-class railway carriage 
in order to be conveyed to any part of his dominions, 
his brother-in-law bas to go on horseback tlirough a 
country where there are no highways, but only goat- 
tracks. The consequence is that lis young majesty 
bas been rather done up, and has come to the conclu- 
sion that the first necessity of his kingdom is a system 
of roads. 

| ——_—______ 


THE HERON PLUME. 


CHAPTER L 

“ Come, haste thee, sister Marian! for father and tho 
laird are waitin’ ye in the court; and. Donald has 
lashed the hounds, and auld Jock has got the hoodie 
hawks and the eyas in fine trim for the day’s sport— 
haste thee, sister, tis a bonny morn uponthe moor!” and 
young Norman Graeme, a noble lad of fourteen, dressed 
in breeks and blouse—the {hunting suit of the High- 
lands—called loudly at the foet of tho winding stair- 
case which led up to his sister’s chamber in the towers 
of Castle Glenvarlock. 

Tho Lady Marian dréw on her hunting gloves and 
tied her crimson snood over the jaunty cap with its 
band of plaid and tuft of plames; then descended 
the stone stairease, crossed the old hall with its branch- 
ing deer antlers guarding the door, and passed its 
threshold into the stone paved courtyard where her 
young brother and old Jock, the falconor, were busy 
with the birds, and Donald held a noble decrhound 
by .the leash, and the Laird of Cameron, the girl's 
nearest clansman and neishbour, stood beside Leité 
Glenvarlock, attired for the day’s sport. 

“A braw mornin’, an’ unco fair for huntin’ @ 
hawkin’, Leddy Marian!” said Laird Cameron by way 
of greeting, and clumsily doffing his plumed bonnetto 
the young Scottish beauty, on whom he had long fixed 
covetous eyes. Faix, an’ were I a bird mysel aboon 
yon moor, I'd be ower willin’ to be brought doon by 
the falcon that flies from sae bonny a perch as a leddy’s 
snawy wrist.” 

Lady Marion acknowleeged the compliment with a 
somewhat stately bow, for the admiration of the laird, 
proffered wherever she might turn—in hall, or bower, 
or in the sports so common at that day ameng the 
Scottish and English nobility was n*t overpleasing 
to ie youtg Highland beauty; and she turned to ‘ler 
young brother, who had thrown over his graveful 
shoulder the leathern straps of the square wooden 
perch upon which the old falconer had set the hawks 
already hooded for the day’s sport. 

“Come, Normaa, let us go down to the moor. Me- 
thinks the morning is spending, and our birds will not 
bring down any game an’ we tarry hac till the sun 
mounts higher o’erhead!” 

The lad brushed back the clustering curls of sunny 
gold that fell forward from his plumed bonnet and 
shaded a face of fresh, boyish beauty, as he stooped to 
adjust the straps of the falcon perch; and steadying 
the frame with his hands, led the way from the castle 
gate through the green avenue among the groves of 
oak and hazel, and descended the hill slope to the 
broad moor, gay with furze, gorse, blooming gowans and 
heather flowers, and stretching away in undulating 
waves to its northern belt of Highland hills. Donald 
Lindsay, a stout young servitor, with hunting-horn 
slung from his belt, and leading a splendid grey deer- 
hound, followed his young master; while with a step 
as free and graceful as the heath flower blowing in 
the clear morning breeze, the young Lady Marian 
bounded lightly after; and the two lairds, with their 
train of serving men, with hawks and hounds, shortly 
took their course down to the broad open moor. 

A fair type of the Scottish beauty of the Highlands 
was the neble Lady Marian Graeme, whose praises 
had been sung among the hills in all the country 
round wherever could be caught the faintest glimpse 
of the old Castle Glenvarlock’s battlemented towers 
cutting the blue air. Bold and peerless as any peasant 
maiden, her foot ventured along the precipitous 
mouutain crags, beside the dark waters of the loch 
sleeping amid its evergreen pines, or out on the wide, 
heath-covered moors, in long and daily walks at which 
a fine city lady would have shrunk away. On her 
brown palfrey she made brave leaps across ditch and 
dingle, or kept pace with old hunters in the chaso; 
or the eagle-eyed falcon, sent up from its perch on 
her snowy wrist, struck down his game with ono 
deadly swoop and brought him dying at ler feet. 

<u all household duties also was Marian Graeme as 
proficient, and no domestic duties were neglected for 
sport of field or moor. 

When the Lady of Glenvarlock was borne away to 











the kirkyard among the bills, all her virtues aud thrift, 
with her early beauty, seemed to fall like a mantle 
upon the slender shoulders of the daughter she Icft | 


behind to brighten the dark halls of tiie old castle 
and shed a glow of spritging, youthful loveliness 
about the declining pathway of the old laird. 

The large wardrobes an@ linen presses were well 
cared for; the housekeeper’s keys jingled with a house- 
wifely sound from Marian’s slender girdle; under 
her eye the servant woman Spun and wove the flax 
grown in the fields of the ‘estate; and her young 
brother Nerman conned his Latin and took his first 
lessons in sport aud amusement in her company. 

Suitors had already come parleying at Glenvarlock 
for the laird’s daughter; few openly, and some 
silent and bashful, but no Tess admiring and earnest 
wooers, 

The young heir of Hazeldean, Allen Carbetry, just 
home from Edinburgh with a gay party of young 
bleods come up to spend the shooting season, had 
vowed over his cup that “nor town nor city could 
show bonnier leddy than Matian o’ Glenvarlock ;” the 
young minister, newly-installed at the manso, had 
written his sermons under the iaspiration of her blue 


Vick Van Vorb, a Wwar-like clansman fiving in his 
old feudal fortress back amoung the hills, with more 
Pride than gold, and more followers than arnis to his 
wasting patrimonial fief, had fer the spate Of many 
days put asidy Wis sole idca, viz., the glory of the great 
clan of the Viek Van Vorns, and ‘thedifatea soriously 
of love and marfinge, and a happy dontestic tife with 
such a wifes the fair Marian Graeme; but young Cat- | 
berry’s love Ceuld not survive the Mortification of @n] 
Open rejection and the young mint8trsighed as he 4 
thought ow ‘widely removed were niwtiée and castle, 
and the protd clansman who could wear’ bold front 
aguinst Claymore aud battle-axe could not long abide 
a lady’s scorfiful gaze; and so Marian was left “ ini 
maiden meditation, fancy free,” and wamole:ted by 
Over save tho dogged, persevering, stolid Laird of 
Cameron, whom neither apéh word, wor hint, nor 
slight, could drive from the position he had assumed 
as a persistent worshipper at the sbrine of fair Merivn 
Graeme. 

* * * * * 

While the partics that emerged from Glenvarleck 
Castle that sunny Jone morning had disposed them- 
selves in different groups fer the day's sports—the 
two lairds and their servitors at the borders of the 
moor nearest the hillsk—Marian and her young bro- 
ther, attended by Donald Lindsay, crossed the springy 
heather-covered turf, crushing under foot the piuk 
daisies, the bright gowan, and the bonny gorse bloom 
studding the fresh green verduro with gay clusters, 
and approaching the banks of a small, shallow stream 
that crept away from its sowrce in some blue loch 
sleeping among the hills acfoss the moor, rippling 
softly between its bot@ers/of' green sedge-grass and 
dsuk peat-moss, they "took their stand at a trial at 
fa.coury, a sport which Marian loved almost to extra- 
vagance. 

Norman had unloaded his own pet ger-falcon, a 
bird upen whom he spent all the time he could divide 
from his lessons and hfs @ogs; and it being sent up 
from his own wrist, whilé‘weloud of noble white herons 
darkened the air, sailitig away from the Lowland 
marshes into the Higtlands, he had experienced tho 
exquisite satisfaction of sceing his bird rise te so great 
a height that it loeked hardly larger than a gnat ino 
the clear summié¢r sky, then suddenly swoop down 
with incredible Swiftness upon a large, snowy-crested 
heron, leader’ef ‘the flock, and fasten its strong beak 
in his body, then bring him down, fluttering in his 
death-threés, ‘his white plumage dabbled with the 
crimson tide that oozed from thé ‘wound in his heart, 
til! hey dead at his feet. 

With proad exultation @6 Yad received back his 
falcon ‘aftér Donald had age Yeloaded him, and pet- 
ting him with fond and ‘appleuditg words, he selected 
Maria's favourite hawk—a beautiful bird with glossy 


. browWh plamage, satin smooth, aad wins and throat of 


‘wHepetted whitewess—and resigning him to Donald, 
who éok off the Wood and placed him onJhis mis- 
tress’4fand, then to carcss thé ndéBle grey 
deerhownd, whe ®t@nted the sport and fifted Wis large 
intelligent eyés% Avateh the flight @f the bird with 
more thah hunith Keettiess of vision. 

Marion caressed the beautiful but fierce bird for 
moment, cheered it With ® few encouraging words, 
which falédners train their birds to understand, then 
lifting Her hand high Their, ucld it 2 moment ere she 
gave it its freedom. 

. Marian, yon flies a splendid bluo heron !” ex- 
clai Northan, alive wit! excitement. “It is the 
king bd! Lect the hhtv« gang !” 

Mariah released her hold. ‘The falcon spread his 
wiugs and soared from his perch on her slender wrist. 
They followed its flight up, up, into the clear blue 
summer air, each holding their breath in the eager 
interest of the moment, and Norman’s hand clenched 
convulsively about the bars of the wooden perch ho 

acried, oa whieh were porched two more fresh hawks, 
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besides hisown which had brought down the noble dead | 


\her blue kirtle lifted with one snowy hand and dis 






















































































[June 10, 1965, 7 
heron lying in the sedge-grass that berdered th, lose 
stream purling away at his feet. It wasa moment of jest! 
intense expectation to the ardent boy and his beaut. your 
ful sister. crave 

Leaving for a few moments the young falconers jy T hac 
watch the flight of their bird, we will turn our attey. sayes 
tion to a party of riders who at this juncture, though titles 
unobserved by Marian or her party, intent upon thei; party 
own sport, appeared upon the moor at a little distangy Poor 
from the direction of the Lowland country. chest 

Foremost rode, two horsemen upon handsome ayj be 8 
powerful steeds, well caparisoned; the one a portly, gang 
comfortable, elderly figure, with as much of dignity think 
in his personnel as accorded with his rotundity, ayj overs; 
conversing familiarly with his companion, a handsom, wt 
and commanding, middle-aged man of stately form Bucki 
and graceful manner. ‘The other two, riding at , Glenv 
little distanca, were a young man bearing a strong ter ; fc 
likeness to the portly rider, and evidently his sop, horse ; 
whose mien savoured of youthful dignity ; and at his plucke 


side, a slender, elegant and brave cavalier, with dak 
blue eye, open brow, fair hair, and frank Saxon fea. 
tures, sat lis handsome horse with grace and ease, 

The two young men were evidently firm friend 
and of noble birth; and the latter, though showing 
deference to his companion, as due to nobler rank, 
Was far more haudsome and manly looking of tho 
two. 

They Wl wore hunting suits and Scottish bonnels 
with plames; and were doubtless some. party going 
Write the Highlands ona hunting excursion, for behinj 
them Tode a brace of serving-men with horns anj 
knives and other equijments; and a pack of sleek, 
Well-kept hounds of the best breed foilewed close upon 
the heels of the riders. 

As the party emerged from the Lowlands and cam 
fiding over the moor until they were within fifty paces 
of Marian and her brother ynd Donald Lindsay. tly 
two young horsemen, wo rode slightly in advane, 
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feigned up their steeds and gazed upon the pleasing we hi 
tableau before tienr—the lady in Her white boddic, aa 
’ 


lenvarl 
With 


relcomes 


playing the dainticst foot and ankle, her beautiful fre 
upturned to follow the flight of the hawk, and hr 
crimson snood float*ig in the wind, while the hani- 


some, graceful lad stood beside her also gazing afte bospitalit 
the falcon, and the servitor, Donald Lindsay, soothei +o ho 
and ‘patted ithe grey deerbound at her feet, wlio uttered - 4“ 
loud, excited barks, while his gaze was upon ti — a1 
sky. «womps 
py our earldom, yon isa splendid sight, you a os 5 
highness!” exclaimed the Saxon browed young cav- rs = 8 
lier, Yazing in open admiration upon the Scottish git = is 
“The fairest falconer in ‘all this wild Highlsl m4 the 


country, I'trow. ‘Say you not so, Charles!” 

“Aye, a right handsome beanty! Let's ‘ask Buck 
ingliam, for he surely ‘knoweth more about our siti 
fiefs in this northern region than anybody beside! 
and he spurted ‘his hofse to the twain, who had nor 
drawn rein'and gazed on the fair lady ‘falconer, i 
time to hear his father ask the same question oi lis 
companion. 

“T think we are in the region of the Lairl ¢ 
Glenvarlock’s estate, and yon fair maiden maki 
such a fine picturé "gainst the morning sky must 
his daug!iter, Concerning whose beauty | heard some 
what last season when I came up into the Highland 
your majesty,” replied the Duke of Buekingham, {« 
this handsome, commanding man was no less a pet- 
sonage than this favourite of England's and Sot 
land’s sovereigh, who was now beside him—kKisy 
James, 


lighlands 
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en grey ; | 


“ Aye, so it mann be—soit maun be!—our faithfal fair vid 
subject Glenvarlock—a right worthy fief too, mon !"s on Bt M 
swered the king in his broad Scotch; then laugh Seahe : 
adding te his son, and glancing reguishly to Buckiv id tome 


ham the while, “Eh, Baby Charles, let alone Stecu# 
(a favourite name for the duke) for findin’ out a 
about a handssme woman—for he’s keen 0a t 
scent as my gude dogs, Bash and Battie, i’ tl 


“Bedy o 
they disn 
pike this | 
lain truth ¢ 


chase!” ‘ his subj 

Buckingham suited his reply to the king's humagy.... «. his 

then said: “ Would it suit thy pleasure, my liege, ® sso to oa 
. $ 


tarry awhile at Glenvarlock, and have a sup at 
hospitality of thy Scottish subjects in their own High 
lands? Yonder riso the walls of the old castle {03 
the trees on the suimit of the hill.” 


ther stuel 





” iy dy \ i 
“Hey, what sayest thou, Baby Charles, quer sed eager 
James, turning to his son. “ Wilt gang up to! hther that 









castle, and take a stoup wi? ane o’ our subjects, om the w} 
most like bide hereabouts a day or two to hae» “"M, hie ‘ 
at hawking an’ hunting ?” uA abe 9 

“Your pleasure is your son’s,” replied the yo. noble bir 
prinee. “But I trow it would suit Chichester “i, he bad 
who gazeth on yonder beautiful falconer as thors" ith your pe: 
were stritten ‘to ‘the heart with her charms,’ ® Aud a - 
Charles glanced ‘teasingly toward'the young br invitati : 
whose cyes had Leen riveted on the beautiful Me™ panied hy 

“ Body 0’ me,” laughed the king. «It were 4!" “More koa! 
good jest did our faithful Dudley, Hard of Clncie a 
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= lose bis loyal heart to a Highland lassie! A gude | murmured Buckingham, as he gazed upon her enter- | teeth, “thou art as perfect in the ways of woman’s 
the ‘st! But I maun let him hae the chance. Steenie, | ing her father's castle. heart as in the intrigues of a court.” And he could 
at of rour king hath come to this conclusion, . let us a’ hardly restrain Himself from rushing into his presence. 
—- crave the hospitality o’ the laird’s castle, and Gossip, BASED At 3ut he had promised the king to preserve the incog- 

I hae got a gude idea into my head—harkee ! W hat CHAPTE nito of all, and his word, once pledged, was sacred to 
rs lo cayest ye all to layin’ aside our rank and fripperies of Tree weeks went by in the pursuit of the various | Dudley Chichester; besides, he felt, with pride, that 
tea. tit] s, and each ganging by some simple name as a | sports and amusements of a summer in the Highlands. | the pure faith and guilelessness of Marian Graeme was 
‘ugh arty o’ Lowland gentlemen come up here for huntin’? | They had hunted the stag in the glens and passes of | more than a match for the intrizuer and wicked man. 
theie Poor Steenie shall pass as George Villiers and Chi- | the hills. They had shot the moor-fowl, the ruffled | So ho restrained his indignation, and heard, with ex- 
ance chester shall be Dudley Seton, and ye two both shall | grouse, and the wild pheasant on the wing ; they had | ultation, the answer which passed her lips. 

be Southrons, while Baby Charles and myself shall } brought down the heron in his long flight, and the “Mr. Villiers, Marian Graeme cannot wager fine 
and vang for auld James Murray and his son. What | forest bird with the hawks trained by old Jock, the | words with a gallant cavalier; but ‘she can and has, 

think ye o’ my frolic, mou?” and broad good-humour | falconer, and they, too, had had many a bout at merry | ere now, spoken so plainly that a gentleman may 





uy overspread the king’s ruddy countenance. 



































, aud “ Your wishes are our pleasure, my liege,” replied 
some Buckingham. “And I vouch for ’t that the tarrying at 
form Glenvarlock castle will not be unpleasing to Ciriches- 
ata ter; for lo! see’st theu not that he has spurred his 
trong horse yonder toward the fair lady falconer, and hath 

Son, plucked a heron’s feather from the wing of the bird 
at his whem her hawk bad just brought down, and hath 
dar fastened it ta front of Lis bonnet above that he wore? 
a fea By that token he had bound himself Lady Marian’s 
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rank, 
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true knight. Haste thee, Charles, and acquaint him 
with they sire’s plan to preserve his and our incognito 
the Highlands. I will bid our servant-men also 
p the secret. And note you, my lioge, yonder tall 
ure, With the plaid and blue bounet coming hither 
such long strides ever tle moor? That must be the 
laird himself with his clansmen, coming to offer hos- 
pitality to us travellers, for theso Uighlanders aro 
generous as & prince.” 

“ Aye, mon, we hae true and leal subjeci: among ’em 
—the Ruthvens, aud the Deans, and MacPhersons, 
and the Graemes; and by the by, mon, Graeme should 
0 the family name of the Laird of Glenyarlock, for 





| came it came with their grant in the olden days; and we 
Bh gis ike the hearty frankness o’ this laird’s manner in 
ay, Uh omin’ to greet us, and the auld weathez-beaten face 
ivane :ader his bounet looks honest as his. bairn’s is bonny 
leasing ud winsome. Gang ye to bid the men bide our 
ode - eeret; an’ we will tell our tale to this auld Laird o’ 
nd . lenvarlock, and then a’ gang together to the castle.” 
ful free Vith frank, cordial heartiness, the old Scotsman 
ate lcomed the whole party of hunters to the rest and 


ality of his house; and, walking beside tho 
king’s horse, he conversed with ease and cheerfulness 
sthey wended. their way across the soft turf of the 
ieor, then struck into the avenue leading through 
ak and hazel copses to the old stone mansion. 

“Tis nae great feastin’ the Laird o’ Glenvarlock 
ics his guest, Mr. Murray,” said the old man, “ only 
Scotsman’s hearty welcome to any o’ the king’s sub-- 
ects, be they gentle or simple folks, to make his auld 
astle their hame as long as they like tarryin’ in the 
lighands, An’ speakin’ e’ the king, Mr. Murray, 






uttered 
On tae 


: rn hae ye heard for a surety if our gude James is gangin’ 
a car nto the north country this summer to hunt an’ shoot, 
- a ike he did last year about this time?” 



















“Tshould nae be surprised, my gude laird, sin’ I 
beard tell that he was at Holyrood House the week 
-day when our folks came through Edidburgh,” re- 
lied the unknown sovereign. “ ‘Think ye we hae 
ot a fair king, laird? and hae James got mony friends 
the north country ?” 

“4’ the best clans are wi’ gude King James,” an- 
Wwered Glenvarlock ; “the curiound snaps and barks 
verywhere, but the greyhound knows the scent o’ the 
sh auld buck, and will mae leave it; for neither 
sare nae perfect more’n their people, and fauts 
nd imperfections bide under a velvet goon an’ a gold 
rown as weel as ‘neath a plaid and bennet or a hed- 
en grey; but we maun expect too much, an’ Jamie’s 

fair gude king. Yonder gang my bairns, Mr. 
furray—Marian and Norman, wi’ twoo’ yer braw 
oung hunters, into the castle. Welcome, gude sir, 
nda’ yer people to Gienvarlock.” 

“Bedy o’ me!” whispered the king to Buckingham, 
‘they dismounted in the stone-paved courtyard. “I 
ike this honest auld Scotsman weel. He speaks 
ain truth about King Jamie as weel as tle commonest 

his subjects. And by 've crewn, what an unco 


yner, ia 
n of iis 





, — . ssieis his dochter!. And note, thou, Steenie, how 
" at _ to her side gangs Chichester wi’ that heron’s 
on Het wither stuck i’ his bonnet !” 
tle fr it was trae what the king had observed, for Dudley 
chester walked gallantly beside the fair falconer, and 
einai dy Marian.could not quite banish the blush that suf- 
* th sed ler soft cheek as she furtively gazed upon the 
ame wig that adorned his cap, which he had plucked 
. » tute! the wing of the herop her hawk Lad brought 
_— wu at his feet. 
he youl “A goed omen, fair lady falconer,” he bad said, as 
ster let : uoble bird fell, wounded and fluttering, before him, 
thon ten he had ridden up to her upon the moor; “an 
ms,” 4 your permission, thus I dub myself thy knight.” 
ne ud he affixed the feather to his cap; then awaiting 
Storie 2Vitation ard the arrival of Prince Charles, ac- 





pupanied her to the castle. 


i M 
‘More beautiful than the bellesof the English court 
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or sturdy Highland games, inall whichthe younger 
men of the disguised party of nobles took their part, 
and won encomiums from the Scots with whom they 
were sojourning. For James entered too thoroughly 
into his frolic of their travelling incognito te fail in 
keeping it up. Buckingham, proud and ambitious at 
courts, now chose to lay aside his dignity to further 
a plan which had sprang up in his own base heart 
while tarrying in the same house with the beautiful 
Marian Graeme; the youthful pr‘nce cared for little 
save to loiter away the time they spent in the Highlands; 
but the young Earl Chichester, noble, honourable, 
and witha strong, manly love for the first tinte 
stirring the depths of his true heart, counted every 
summer day a golden one while he spent a portion of 
it with the beautiful young mistress of Glenvarlock. 
At first, from the promptings of her own hospitable 
nature, which bade her further by all meansin her 
power the amusement of ler guests, Lady Marian had 
devoted herself equally to all; but latterly, like found 
its like, and often sie stole away from the graceful 
trifling of the younger Mr. Murray, and the open 
admiration and fascinating conversation of Mr. 
Villiers, to spend the hours in compansionship with 
the frank, respectful, aud pleasing Dudley Seton. 
Together they roved the thickets of oak, birch, and 
hazel in the vicinage of the castle, or gathered the 
gay flowers on the broad moor ; togethor they rode far 
and near into the hill country, penetrating into some 
sequestered glen rich with its wealth of summer 
foliage and bloom, visiting some old ruined fortress, 
relic of feudal times, or climbed some bold scaur or 
headland whence they might obtain glimpses of the 
blue waters of the distant sea flashivg under the sun- 
light; or together they rowed across the bosom of 
some dark loch sleeping amid the shadows of the 
hills, plucked the white water-lilics sleeping on its 
surface, or heard the cry of the plover or the bittern 
from the reedy shore. 
In the quiet solitude of nature heart is not long in 
speaking unto heart; and though no words had 
yet passed between the two, Marian knew that she 
was beloved by Dudley Seton, tho gallant young 
Southron, and Chichester’felt that. the pure heart born 
among the Highland hills was all his pwn. 
And all this while, with his characteristic disregard of 
manliness and honour when it interfered with the 
pursuit of his own idle pleasures, George Villiers, the 
favourite of courts, the whited sepulchre without, was 
dreaming his own dreams of winning the pure young 
heart of Marian Greame; and after toying with it idly, 
as he had toyed with women’s hearts before, throw it 
from him as he would a withered flower. But true 
love is a shield, and Marian was no coquette, and 
Villiers was for once defeated, while bis conduct was 
expesed to his sovereign in this wise. 
One fair Midsummer eve, when strolling down a 
mossy path toward a little garden bower where he 
had bitherte often passed an hour in converse with 
Marian, Chichester was surprised, upon nearing the 
bower, to hear voices in conversation, and Marian 
reply as if to some proffer of love from her compa- 
rien, 
“Nay, Mr. Villiers, I must not listen, Marian 
Graeme has no affection to return to yours, nor can 
slie sec how she bas merited what she never even 
suspected until this hour. Pray lead me in, sir.” 
* Prythee, the eve is pleasant, Jet us linger,” urged 
tho wily man of the world; “and, since Lady 
Marian Jodiares she has no love to grant her devoted 
worshipper, she will not deay him her friendship.” 
“Of a truth not, my good sir,” replied the maiden, 
deceived by his apparent honour, “I shall never for- 
get you, and grant you my friendship; but speak no 
more of any warmer sentiment.” 
“ Thanks for even so.gracious a boon as a claim to the 
remembrance of the beautiful flower of this Highland 
nook. But why may Lnot win even tle least pérner of 
your heart?” he pleaded, in 9 soft, specious voice, which 
he knew. so well how to assume, .“ Lady Marian, I do 
believe I eould teach you to love me much as I adore 
you; and I will transplant you to such a home as your 
beauty sould adorn. Beautiful Marian, I cannot 
leave Glenyarlock without your love!” and with a 
seeming loss of al) self-control over his deep attach- 
ment, he seized her hand and pressed if to his lips, 
“Ob, rare George Villiers, most noble Duke of 


understand when his suit is unwelcome. Our Scots- 
men are not so dull as you from Southron countries !” 

This sarcastic answer, spoken with all the roused 
spirit of her race firing her veins, went home to the 
abashed and mortified nobleman. Biting his lip ti 
the red blood stained his gleaming white teeth, he 
bowed low, and said, mockingly: 

“Then, proud dame, I wish you joy of some gallant 
Scottish lover, whom, mayhap, thou wilt take pity on, 
since thou shalt never wed a Southron—mark me, 
Marian Graeme, thou shalt never wed a Southron— 
welcome or unwelcome be his suit!” And setting his 
teeth close, he passed out of the arbour and strode 
away. 

“To the king, to the king!” he muttered fiercely, as 
he strode along. “This proud jade with the vixen’s 
tonzue shall not affront George Villiers for naught. I 
will have our poor, weak, half-wit James, whom [I can 
lead as a woman her child at her apron strings, decree 
her marriage straightway with that stupid, stolid lout 
of a Laird Cameron, whom I sce hangiug about here 
—and whom her father favours—and then, my dainty 
lady, and my worshipful Dudley of Chichester, whose 
goodly self [ will mveigle off on a long stag hunt 
wnong the distant hills -then, we will see who wins 
the saucy-tongued Lady Marian Graeme!” and 
smothering his rage and pique, and assuming his cus- 
tomary polished and smooth exterior, the discomfited 
noble retraced his steps toward the castle. 

But “ the best laid plans of m‘co and men oft gang 
awry ;” and so were destined the villainous-sc!iemes 
of Villicrs. Moving away from the bower, his place 
was immediately fille] by Dalley; and in the happy 
hours that followed, confessions of undying love were 
spoken there, witnessed by the fragrant tlowers, the 
white moonlight, and tiie soft, heatier-scented even- 
ing air. And Marian Graeme and Dudley Seton 
p»rted betrothed lovers. 

* * ~ * * * 

Betimes next morning, George Villiers, after his 
customary elaborate toilet, held audience with his 
king ; but, contrary to the usual readiness, amount! 
to weakness, with which James fell into any plia 2+ 
scheme of his favourite, this time the sovereign of 
England and Scotland seemed more intent upon the 
furthering of his own enjoyment than any other 
party's. 

“Dinna gang to making matches, Steenie!” qnoth 
James, half-humourously, half-impatiently. ‘ Let 
the lassie bide, and choose her ow’ husband, an’ she 
like ; for oursel’, we hae loitered awa’ too long a time 
a’reddy here in tliis auld castle, and maun gang doon 
to Holyrood House and gie our leal Scottish Court a 
sight o’ their King Jamie; sae bestir thee, Steenie, 
far we gaug hence ere the sun be twa hours more 
above our heads.” 

This was a sudden and greatly unexpected move 
on the part of the king, and not what Buckingham 
would have chosen; for he would have preferred re- 
maining and witnessing the defeat of Chicliester and 
the distress of Marian at this unwelcome marriage; 
but he consoled himself with tho thought that the 
happiness of the lovers would be ended for the pre- 
sent, and he trusted to his powers of intrigue, which 
never yet had failed him, to effectually break up the 
match for the future. So he arranged his wardrobe, 
and ordered his glossy black horse saddled for the 
departure; and when the hour arrived, with a pro- 
fusion of thanks to the old laird for his hospitable 
kindness, and a sinister smile beneath the studied 
gallantry with which he bowed over the fair Lady 
Marian’s hand, he accompanied the party from Glen- 
varloek. 

It was well for his self-confidence that he did not 
observe the expression of dignified decision which 
rested on the king’s face, usually too good-natured or 
inanimate to betray much character, or note the quick 
glances that passed between him and Dudley, Earl 
Chichester, as that young noble viewed from his seat 
in his sad@e the parting between Buckingham and 
Lady Marian; else my lord duke had felt suspicious 
of some plot brewing, in which, for once, his in- 
triguing brain had notconnived. But he saw uvothing 
upon the countenance of King James save his usual 
willingness to be guidec by his favourite ‘*Steenie "— 
and already viewed Chichester as a defeated knight 
whom he had swept aside from the chess-board of 








Whitehall, or the fair dames of Holyrood House !” 








Buckingham,” mentally said Chichester, as he set his 
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fortune by a skilful move. 
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And, moreover, could my Lord Duke of Bucking- 
ham have looked in upon a little private conference of 
his king and young Chichester early that morn, while 
he lingered in his room to devise his own evil plans 
before asking countenance of his sovereign, and heard 
the indignant “’Od’s death, mon! I dinna ken I had 
sech a deilin my court! I kenaed Steenie was nane 
too strict--but I didna believe he'd serve onybody, 
much less one o’ our ain noble leddys, sech a villainous 
an’ revengeful deed as this !"—and then listened to the 
plan James proposed to Chichester, which resulted in 
their sudden departare for Holyrood—could Backing- 
ham have been gifted with prescience to have known 
all, he would searcely have put spurs to his glossy 
black steed and ridden away from Castle Glenvarlock 
so self-confident that day. 

But no change was observed in the sovereigns treat- 
ment of his hitherto unbounded favourite, for it was 
no part of James's plan to excite suspicion. So they 
all paced on merrily together, and soon left Glenvar- 
lock’s battlemented walls and towers, and the hill 
country, and the evergreen-framed mountain lochs, 
and the broad, heather-covered moor, and Lady 
Marian gazing from the tower chamber, behind them 
as they came into the Lowland country. 

“An unco’ goodlie company o’ brave hunters and 
fair gentlefolk, Norman,” said the old laird, watching 
their disappearing figures beyond the farthest undu- 
lation of the moor. “ Anda right pleasant month 
we hae a’ had tegither.” 

“Tshould like that splendid horse Mr. Villiers 
rode!” exclaimed the lad, his eye kindling at the 
recollection of the proud, arching neck and dainty 
stepping paces of the steed. “ But I like Mr. Seton 
best ofthem all. He's as fine a gentleman as lives in 
the kingdom ; and maybe Marian thinks so too, and 
felt sorry at the parting with him, for she went 
up toher chamber and watched them off as long as 
eye could see.” 

“ Them twa hounds was noble beasts, and I dinna 
believe the like o’ them can be found in a’ the High- 
lands the day,” said old Sandy Macgreger, the deer- 
stalker, who loitered by old Jock, the falconer, in the 
courtyard. “ But how fare the hawks, Jock, and hae 
they been out 0’ late 2?” 

“ Aye; the young Maister Seton and Leddy Marian 
hae been ganging ridin’ or huntin’ a’ most ivery bonny 
fair day ; and the leddy, gude bless her winsome face! 
she'll bring down a heron wi’ the brown eyas that 
pecks sae proud from her dainty wrist as quick as the 
braw Soutlron or ony o’ the maister. I should nae 
wonder, Sandy, if the young laird come agin into the 
Highlands—an’ it a’ ended wi’ a bonny weddin’ for the 
mistress !” ‘ 

And Lady Marian, too, straining her blue eyes from 
the window of her tower chamber to catch the last 
glimpse of his waving heron plume, murmured 
tenderly, “ He suid our parting should not be long, 
aud we should meet again !” 





CHAPTER IIL 


In the early golden September days, when the gay 
heather blossoms began to give place to browner furze, 
and the sedge-grass beside the stream showed tokens 
of hoar-frost at early morn; when the Highlands put 
ona touch of the soberness of early Autumn, and 
the silver birches whispered in the glens,—when no 
change had come to the dwellers in Castle Glenvar- 
lock save that Marian had sent for the last time Laird 
Cameron a rejected suitor from her father’s gates— 
one pleasant morning a rider came across the moor 
from the Lowland country, and speedily sought au- 
dience with Glenvarlock's Laird. 

“TI bring a message from the king’s court at Holy- 
rood!” he said. ‘His majesty would fain meet all 
his most faithful chiefs and lairds together there before 
he returneth to England; and so thou art summoned. 
And it is the king’s pleasure that thy daugliter, the 
fair Lady Marian, and thy young son, Norman, attend 
thee hither. Let this day week find thee paying thy 
duties to King James;” and so saying, the messenger 
departed. 

“Gude save us! King Jamie hath sent for the 
laird and the young maister an’ the mistress to gang 
doon to Edinbro’; and there will bo braw times and 
doin’s there—and noo Leddy Marian will hae a chance 
to show her bonny face and sweet blue ‘een alang o’ 
the grandest o’ em, and I dinna doubt but Glenvar- 
lock’s young leddy will hold up her head wi’ the 
fairest o’ ema’! Thatsech a stroke o’ luck should 
come to Glenvarlock i’ old Jock Ramsey's day!” 
crowed the old falconer to the deer-stalker, as the two 
talked over the new glory that had come to their mas- 
ter’s house. “Here, noo, Maister Norman, dinna ye 
think Leddy Marian wad take mo alang, an’ the hawks, 
sae she show the fine court folks Low a Highland 
leddy can send up a brown eyas wi’ the bravest of 
thesporters? Maybe the young Maister Seton will 
be there too—for he was a right proper gentleman, 
and ranks wi’ gentry, I ken, by the cut 0° li's face.” 








“For what do you think Marian or I would be 
plagued with hawks or you at Holyrood House, auld 
Jock?” answered the lad, with great importance. 
“Falconry will do well enough for a summer day’s 
sport in the country; but there'll bo plenty o’ balls 
and great feasts in town, and I expect sister Marian 
will have enough to do with her admirers, without 
taking auld Castle Glenvarlock along too!” 

“Gudesavo us! how peert the maister be growin’ !” 
said old Jock with a smile; “‘and I should nae wonder 
an’ he wero page to sim great leddy, and his brain got 
turned wi’ fineries and fripperies. Ony way, it is unco’ 
weel o’ our King Jamie to thus bid a’ his iairds tegi- 
ther—an’ it shows that though he bides among tho 
Southrons, he dinna forget his ain people!” 

Passing over the journey to the city, where the king 
held his summer court in Holyrood House, we will 
enter the palace with the Laird of Glenvarlock, his 
fair daughter, and handsome son, on the first evening 
the king gave a grand cntertainment, to which they 
had been specially bidden. 

There were crowds of beautiful Scottish dames; and 
a bevy of gay English beauties, who graced tho 
saloons of Whitehall, had added to the lustre of tho 
festive scene by their presence; and stately nobles 
and soldiers, clad in rich court dress, the tartan kilt, 
or mantle, which mingled with the flash of jewels and 
the sheen of rustling silks. In her simple robe of 
white lustring, with a wreath of green leaves as a 
coronal for her wealth of braided hair, the Scottish 
beauty moved with natural grace and ease through the 
throng amongst which circled whispers concerning her 
fresh loveliness: and leaning on the arm of her 
father, and closely followed by the graceful Norman, 
they advanced to pay their respects to the king, who 
sat upon his throne. 

Asingle wish fluttered up from the depths of Marian’s 
heart as she caught glimpses of Southron faces among 
the throng—and that, “Oh, would I might meet 
Dadley Seton here!” But, as she neared the throne 
and raised her eyes to look upon her sovereign ere she 
bent in deep curtsey, simultaneously with the expres- 
sion of surprise that escaped her father’s and her bro- 
ther’s lips, she uttered a low cry; for there, where she 
looked to see King James surrounded by his nobles, 
sat the stout, smiling Master James Murray who had 
tarried three weeks under Glenvarlock’s roof, and 
beside him stood the trio who had accompanied him 
thither, and her eyes met the tender, smiling glance of 
her own Dudley! 

For a moment a confused rushing sound rang in 
Marian's ears, and a mist swam before her eyes; but 
by a powerful effort, she rallied as the voice of the 
king broke the deep hush of the audience room. 

“Laird of Glenvarlock, right gude welcome to 
thysel, an’ to the fair Leddy Marian, an’ the young 
Maister! Ye did na ken ye should see Maister James 
Murray sae soon in Holyrood House, I’m thinkin’ ;” 
and here a smile, broad as the Scotch dialect hoe used, 
overspread the good-natured monarch’s robust face— 
“but nane o’us ken what a day may bring forth, as 
our gude chaplain preacheth frae the Holy Writ, and 
King Jamie took it into his auld head that the leal 
laird who gies the hospitalities o’ his castle to his 
king should be entertained by his king in return. 
And sae right welcome agen, gude folk !—and luke ye 
on the faces o’ our auld friends, Villiers, Duke o’ 
Buckingham, and Baby Charles, our son, and our 
trusty and well-beloved Dudley Seton, Earl o’ Chi- 
chester, who mayhap have a word o’ greetin’ for the 
private ear o’ the bonny Leddy Marian. So gang 
thee, Chichester, and give thy arm to the Leddy o’ 
Glenvarlock, while King Jamie hath a word in his 
leal laird’s ear concerning the hoodie hawks an’ the 
stag hunts o’ the Highland countrie !’’ 

With a smile illumining his handsome Saxon face, 
the noble Earl of Chichester left his sovereign’s side 
and approached the blushing Marian; and, after be- 
stowing the manly, graceful, young Master Norman 
inthe company of a young Scottish maiden, who 
straightway fell to chatting most cozily with each 
other, he left the old laird with the king, and led his 
fair betrothed through the throng, and as soon as op- 
portunity would permit, to a little recess of the room, 
where behind the shelter of the crimson arras they 
— exchange converse unheard by the festive 
crowd. 

“ An’ noo, Steenie, what thinkest ye o’ this way to 
prove that King Jamie's heart dinna forget his ain 
Highlands?” asked the king, with imperturbable good- 
nature, turning to the  vagpaue “ An’ ken ye nae, 
that yonder gangs an ulico’ weel matched pair—our 
faithfu’ Chichester an’ Leddy Marian Graeme ?” 

“ Your plans, my liege, are always wise, and do 
credit to your judgment!” replied Buckingham with 
the most finished calmness and equanimity of tone and 
mauner; but like a maddened fiend, raged through 
the depths of his being the thought, “ Foiled! foiled! 
For once, this stupid King James and Dudley Chi- 
chester have outwitted George Villiers!” 

But the lovers, happy in the Eden of each other's 








presence, heeded nothing of Buckiogham’s futile rage 
or spite. Looking archly into her companion’s face, 
Marian said with a bright blush and smile : 

“Then it was Dudley Seton, after all, whom I loyeg 




























































at Castle Glenvarlock ?” a 
An answering smile met her own. g 
“ Yes, dearest Marian; ‘Dudley Seton’ always ty sl 
you, but ‘ Earl of Chichester’ to the court and to the vi 
world. Never shall fade from memory that hou is 
when I first belield youon the moor with the wounded ch 
bird at your feet. I assumed to be your true knight, di 
then—and see, Marian, I wear your colours now!" tal 
and he drew forth from the folds of his mantle, and ar 
pressed to his lips, the blue heron plume, ha 
A deeper blush crimsoned Marian’s face at this wel] lia 
remembered token of their first meeting. fin 
** And now, dearest,” continued Chichester, “ let not gr 
the day of our happiness be long in arriving. The the 
king favours our speedy union; and I trust my lea 
Marian will not prove less gracious.” Ve 
A small white hand stole into his, and this was 
Chichester’s reply ; and when the twain again mingled SEI 
witl the crowd in the throne room the light of happi- 
ness kindled cheeks and eyes. S 
A week later, again in presence of Scotland’s sove. 
reign, in the apartment of Holyrood House, were met the 
acourtly assemblage to do honour tothe nuptials of the He 
noble Earl of Chichester and beautiful Lady Marian Amé 
Graeme. Troy 
King James received the bride from her father and finis 
bestowed her upon the earl ; and a murmur of admira- Rich 


tion circled from lip to lip among the fair Scottis) 
dames and brave lords as they gazed upon the High- 
land beauty’s sweet face. 

When the ceremony of the bridal was over, another 
of scarce less interest succeeded it, when the king laid 
his sword upon the shoulder of tbe old laird, and dubbel 
him “ Baron Glenvarlock,” and gave into his hand the 
rental roll of a fief in the Highlands adjoining his 
patrimonial castle and estate. ‘I'he young and hani- 
some Norman was also created page to the royal hous:- 
hold, and placed in the station where he could acquir: 
the grace of a scholar and a gentleman, to fit him for 
his future position as successor to the title and barony 
of his sire. 

Buckingham, though always retained{in his position 
as court favourite, lost a portion of his former power 
over the king, who became more prone to rely on his 
own natural good judgment; and when “ Baby 
Charles” succeeded to the throne of Scotland ani 
England, other favourites entirely supplanted the oli 





























one. 

Earl Chichester and his lovely wife lived long in 
enjoyment cf their wedded happiness; and to their 
blooming children the earl often showed the trophy 
of his love, which decorated the green hunting cap 
that hung, side by side with steel armour, upon tle 
panelled hall of their castle—the blue es eT 





A very beautiful craft has just been built for tle 
especial use of his Royal Highness Prince Alfred by 
the Messrs. Searle and Son, boatbuilders to Her 
Majesty and the Prince of Wales. It is a four-carel 
gig, 35 feet long, the breadth of beam being 3 feet 5 
inches, and the depth about 19 inches. The boatis 
built of fir and mahogany, the exterior being paintsl 
a deep ultramarine blue colour, with a gold line ru- 
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ning from stem to stern. On each bow of the spruw “Wh 
little vessel the words ‘“ Queen Victoria” are paintel “ He 
in gold letters on a blue riband, terminating with Mi@glaring | 
scroll ornaments, the name of the boat having bee “6 
chosen by his Royal Highness. ‘The stern of the ¢i “Ho 1 
is provided with a white varnished flagstaff, frou HiMRinto the , 
which the Prince will fly the St. George’s ensigi, Miia half af 
while the bow of the vessel will be decorated with tht HiMBhis last 
Union Jack.» There are two sets of flags—one workel Mi@heart an 
in rich silk, and the other composed of ordinary bu MiMpeared to 
ing. The gig was completed on Tuesday, and vil 
be immediately forwarded from Lambeth to his Roy! 
Highness at Bonn, where the “Queen Victoria” wi! A Gam 
soon float (if no accident befall the craft in her trans Mitlated of 
port) upon the waters of the Rhine, for which rivet orth reli 
it has been expressly constructed by the Mess Mjman, who 
Searle. In every respect the build of the boat and itt Mo the bes 
fittings are as much as possible similar to those of tht hich he! 
Royal Navy. fo the stor 
Tue AGRICULTURAL Ant.—Everyone has heal! i es el 
the domestic economy of many of the ant tribe. Vi. onal 


know that some have the ugly habit of fighting { 
the purpose of making slaves of some of their! 
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We have heard of their keeping aphides like cows Anca 
and milking them of their sweet honey-devw, but fr a ioe = 
perhaps, have ever heard of the agricultural aa, —s 
‘This ant is a native of Texas, and constructs 2°) RM, had oe 
in a mound of earth raised fifteen or twenty isclO— sa 
from the ground to avoid the inconvenience of ri... Te 
though the structure may be made on dry eat Noose ses 












Round its city it clears the ground for a spae® 


three or four feet. This place is levelled, smoot’ biture 
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and freed from every living herb. When this 
suburban field is so prepared, it is sown witha single 
“ of grain-bearing grass. When the crop 
tis carefully weeded. The cultivated grass 
antly, and produces a heavy crop of 
small, white, flinty seeds, which, under the microscope, 
yery closely resemble ordinary rice. When ripe it 
js carefully harvested and carried by the workers, 
chaff and all, into the granary cells, where it is 
divested of the chaff and packed away. The chaff is 
taken out and thrown beyond the limits of the paved 
area. During protracted wet weather, it sometimes 
happens the provision stores become damp and are 
liable to sprout and spoil. In this case, on the first 
fine day, the ants bring out the damp and damaged 
crain, and expose it tothe sun till itis dry, when 
they carry it back and pack away all the sound seeds, 
leaving those that had sprouted to waste.—Rev. J. S. 


Wood. 
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SERGEANT BOSTON CORBETT, THE AVENGER OF 
MR. LINCOLN. 

SercraNnt CorBEtTT, the soldier who shot Booth, 
the assassin, belongs to Co. L. 16th New York cavalry. 
He was born in London, in 1832, and went out to 
America when seven years of age. He has lived in 
Troy, New York, where he learned his trade as hat 
finisher, and subsequently worked in Albany, Boston, 
Richmond, and New York, and enlisted in the latter 
city in the 12th New York State Militia, Col. Butter- 
ficld. While serving under Col. Butterfield he called 
the colonel to order for swearing. The present is his 
fourth enlistment. Corbett is a regular Cromwellian 
and a devout Christian. 

About seven years ago he became converted, and 
joined the Methodist Episcopal Church in Boston. 
Never having been baptized, he says he was at a loss 
what name to adopt, and he therefore made it a sub- 
ject of prayer, when he believed himself instructed to 
take the name of Boston, the place of his conversion. 
He was accordingly baptized, upon joining the{church, 
Boston ; and his name stands upon the tnuster roll of 
the company as Boston Corbett. His religious faith 
would in the present age almost be called fanaticism. 

Just previous to the capture of Booth he visited 
McKendry Chapel, and prayed with great earnestness 
that God would not lay innocent blood to the charge 
of the Federals, but bring the guilty to punishment. 
He feels assured that Booth was delivered into his 
lands in answer to his prayers. He isa young man 
of great natural intelligence, and apart from a modest 
reserve, converses with much freedom and interest. 

In his statement describing the scene of the capture, 
he decli-ves that he did not intend to kill Booth: 

“ As he passed by one of the crevices in the barn I 
fredat him. I aimed at his body; I did not want to 
kill him; I took deliberate aim at his shoulder, but 
my aim was too high. The ball struck him in the 
head, just below the right ear, aud passing through, 
came out about an inch above)the left ear. I think 
he stooped to pick up something justas I fired. That 
may probably aecount for his receiving the ball in the 
head. I was not over eight or ten yards distant from 
him when I fired. Iwas afraid that if I did not wound 
him he would kill some of our men. After he was 
wounded I went into the barn. Booth was lying in 
ja reclining position on the floor. I asked him: 

“* Where are you wounded ?” 

“He replied, in a very feeble voice, his eyeballs 
glaring with a peculiar brilliancy : 

“*In the head. You kave finished me.’ 

“He was then carried out of the burning building 
fiato the open air, where he died about two hours and 

half afterwards. About an hour before he breathed 
bis last he prayed for us to shoot him through the 
heart and thus end his misery. His sufferings ap- 
peared to be intense.” 


A GamB_er.—Among the innumerable anecdotes 
related of the ruin of persons at play, there is one 
vorth relating, which refers to a Mr. Porter, a gentle- 
man, who, in the reign of Queen Anne, possessed one 
othe best estates in Northumberland, the whole of 
which he lost at hazard, intwelve months, According 
fo che story told of this madman—for we will call him 
hothing else—when he had just completed the loss of 
is last acre, at a gambling-house in London, and 
"as proceeding down the stairs to throw himself into 
A carriage to convey him home to his house in town, 
he resolved upon having one more throw to try to 
ettieve his losses, and immediately returned to the 
foom where the play was going on. Nerved for the 
worst that might happen, he insisted that the person 
he had been playing with should give him one chance 
i recovery, or fight with him. His proposition was 
ils :—T hat his carriage and horses, the trinkets and 
hose money in his pockets, his town house, plate and 
rurniture—in short, all he had left in the world, 

‘ould be valued ina lump ata certain sum, and be 


thrown ata single cast. No persuasion could prevail 
on him to depart from his purpose. He threw, and 
lost; then conducting the winner to the door, he 
told the coachman there was his master; and marched 
forth into the dark and dismal streets, without house 
or home, or any one creditable means of support. 
Tkus beggared, he retired to an obscure lodging in a 
cheap part of the town, subsisting partly on charity, 
sometimes acting as the marker ata billiard table, and 
occasionally as a helper in a livery stable. In this 
miserable condition, with nakedness and famine 
staring him in the face, exposed to the taunts and 
insults of those whom he had once supported, he was 
recognized by an old friend, who gave him ten 
guineas to purchase necessaries. He expended five 
in procuring decent apparel: with the remaining five 
he prepared to a common gaming-house, and increased 
them to fifty; he then adjourned to one of the higher 
order of houses, sat down with former associates, and 
won £20,000. Returning the next night, he lost it 
all, was once more penniless, and after subsisting 
many yearsin abject penury, died a ragged beggar 
in St. Giles’s. 


ALL ALONE. 


By E. D. E. N, SOUTHWORTH, 
Author of “ The Hidden Hand,” “ Self-Made,” &c., &¢. 


CHAPTER CXLIIL 
THE MUTE’S REVENGE. 


Oh, that the slave had forty thousand lives! 
One is too poor, too weak fur my revenge! 
Othello. 
To death allegiance! Vows to the blackest demon! 
Conscience and grace to the profoundest pit! 
I dare perdition! To this point I stand— 
That both the worlds I give to negligence, 
Let come what comes: only I'll be revenged! 
Hamlet. 

Mrs. Jay LLEWELLYN took up her abode at Forest 
Lodge. This wicked woman was fearfully changed 
within the last few years of her bad life. Evil 
passions had ploughed more furrows in her face than 
the unaided hand of Time could ever have traced there, 
Her once night-black hair was rusty and streaked 
with coarse grey threads that gaveit a grizzled and 
piebald appearance. Her skin was yellow and 
shrunken; her eyes red and sunken; her cheeks 
hollow; her hooked nose and chin were inclined to 
meet over the ruins of the fallen mouth. Yet in all 
this there was not the slightest indication of the 
approaching infirmities of age; her form was com- 
manding; her movements energetic; and her voice 
decided. And, doubtless, had Mrs. Llewellyn been 
in fashionable society, art would have been made to 
assist nature, and the dentist, the hairdresser, and 
the enameller would have been called in to rebuild 
the ruins of her beauty. But in the retired home of 
her despised son and hated daughter-in-law she 
did not probably think it worth while to go to trouble 
and expeuse in repairing the dilapidations of her 
person. 

Her presence in the house was an awful visitation 
to the young couple; who nevertheless honestly 
strove to do their difficult duty by her. 

She treated her son with the utmost contempt. 

She never deigned to speak to her daughter-in- 
law, unless to demand some service of her, and then 
she spoke ina tone of insolent hauteur such as no 
true gentlewoman would use in addressing her lowest 
menial, under any circumstances, 

And she never even passed the little children with- 
out giving “the brats,” as shecalled them, a push 
with her foot, and making them cry with pain or 
fright, or both. But this did not happen very often, 
as the little ones were more afraid of her thap of the 
biggest dog of their acquaintance, and upon her 
appearance immediately ran into shelter. 

And because this woman was her husband’s mother, 
and because she was old, the young wife bore all this 
from her, as she would not have borne it from any- 
other human being. It was only when the children 
were kicked that their mother broke out and gave 
Mrs. Llewellyn what she called ‘‘ a good blowing up” 
—a gift chat the lady never stopped to accept, as on 
‘these occasions she always marched off to her room 
with an assumption of scorn too deep for words, 

At such times Mr. Stukely was utterly miserable ; 
living in constant dread that—to use his own words 
—* they should come to blows and do each other a 
deadly mischief.” 

Little Patty also lived in mortal terror of this 
formidable iumate. And she whispered to her only 
confidants—the cow she milked and the chickens she 
fed—that she believed “ber old mistress was Satan’s 
own grandmother.” 

And all the family secretly prayed for a deliverance 


should be, for, Mrs. Liewellyn, the last great one of 
death, they would not be uteriy and everlastiugly 
inconsolable. 

The huge deaf mute was also a great inconvenience 
in the house. In the first place, the monster required 
as much food as a boa-constricter, and thus doubled 
the labour as well as the expense of the culinary 
department. And in the second place, he was a per- 
petual terror to the little children, who always 
screamed at the sight of him, and to poor Patty, who 
whispered confidentially to the cow she was milking: 

“] tell you what, Crumple, if the new old mistress 
is Satan's grandmother, her man is Satan himself.” 

Mr. Stukely had always been used to the creature, 
and therefore did not fear him. 

And Nelly not only did not fear him, but she went 
so far as to pity him. 

“ Poor fellow! to be quite deaf and dumb and almost 
idiotic! what a combination of misfortunes.” 

And so Nelly was very kind to him. 

And the monster, who returned the fear and horror 
of others with hatred and contempt, repayed the pity 
and kindness of Nelly with something like gratitude 
and devotion. 

His own mistress had changed to him. She was the 
sort of demon who, when convenient, would betray 
her own confederate or break her own tool. 

The deaf mute was no longer useful to her; and she 
was casting about in her mind how to get rid of him. 
And he was cunning enough to suspect this, And he 
took to watching her. 

As it afterwards appeared, he had a double motive 
for doing this ; his own interest and Nelly’s safety. 

Events soon showed that such watchfulness was 
necessary. 

Uninvited, the deaf mute had assumed the duty of 
waiting on his mistress at the table. 

On one occasion there had been a violent collision 
between Mrs. Llewellyn and Nelly. 

Mrs. Llewellyn had spurned one of the children 
with her foot and sent it rolling and screaming over 
the floor. 

And Nelly, picking up the bruised and frightened 
child, had threatened Mrs. Llewellyn with a constable, 
and with expulsion from the house. 

And the lady—scornful, arrogant and defiant—had 
retired to her own room. 

Something in the cark face of the woman whose 
black thoughts he knew so well how to read, had 
raised the suspicions of the deaf mute, and he crept 
after his mistress, and unscen by her, watched all her 
motions. 

Late in the afternoon he saw her go into the draw- 
ing-room, when there was no one else present; he 
saw her hover gver the tea-table, and then sit down 
near one of the windows, as with tle intention of re- 
maining there until tea should be brought in. 

Presently Nelly made her appearance. She was 
soon followed by Mr. Stukely. 

Without looking towards the window at which Mrs. 
Llewellyn sat, Nelly rang for tea, and took her seat 
at the head of the table. 

Patty brought inthe urn. And then the deaf mute 
stole out of his concealment, and took his place at the 
back of Nelly’s chair, apparently to be at hand to 
waiton her. 

Mr. Stukely went dutifully up to his mother, and 
gave her his arm to the table. 

Nelly poured out the tea, andthe deaf mute handed 
it around. 

Then she poured out her own tea. She always 
drank from a little bit of a white cup, much smaller 
but no finer than tlose served to others. 

The deaf mute hastily set down Mr. Stukely’s cup, 
and hurried around to the side of Nelly, in time to 

arrest her hand just as she was raising her own cup 
to her lips. With allthe force of a dumb, intensely 
struggling soul in his face, he looked at Nelly, took 
the cup from her hand, and went and emptied its con- 
tents out of the window. 

Then, amid the surprise of all present, he washed 
the cup carefully with hot water from the tea-kettle, 
wiped it with his napkin, and with the same intense 
effort of intelligence working in his features, he 
placed it in her hands, bowed deeply, and retired be- 
hind her chair just in time to miss the glare of hate 
with which his mistress honoured him. 

Nelly stared. 

“TI wonder what is the meaning of this? I wish 
hecould hear my question, and speak and answer it.” 

“Extraordinary!” exclaimed Mr. Stukely, who, 
with open mouth and eyes, had watched the whole 
proceeding. “ What was taat for?” 

“One foel asks the reason of another fool’s folly!” 
cried Mrs. Llewellyn, with a scornful laug!, as she 
arose from the table, and left the room. 

Soon after a summons came for the deaf mute to 
att-nd his mistress, and he went up into her room. 

The woman was pacing the floor with long, slow 
strides, like those of a man. She stopped as her 
minister of evil entered. She went and closed the 








and hoped fer a change, and felt that if that change 
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door, and locked it. Tl 
vn, and spelt the question: 

* What do you meau ?” 

In the same manner he answered: 

“I won't have it!” and emphasized his words by a 
defiant look and gesture. 

“ Have what, you idiot ?” questioned his mistress. 

“T won't lave her poisoned!” 

“Take care !” 

“T shall—of her.” 

“Do you mean to oppose me?” 

* Yes, I do.” 

“ How dare you, you villain?” 

“ Because | love her, and I don't fear you.” 

“What!” 

“She is good to me, who never did her any service. 
You are had to me, who have steeped my soul in 
erime for your sake!” 

“ What do you mean, you ingrate ?” 

“You are planning to get rid of me, now that I can 
be of no further use to you.” 

* Insolent!” 

“Yes!” spelt the mute, making his fingers move 50 
swiftly that nothing but the accustomed eyes of his 
mistress could have followed their convolutions. 

“ Yes,” continued the mute, spelling rapidly—for 
he divined by tle motion of her lips something of 
what she had said “ yes, you want to get rid of me.” 

“Oh! aspy, are you? Very well, it is time to get 
rid of you.” 

* Take care !” 

“Of what, you insolent wretch ?” 

“Of me! You are in my power. I know whose 
hand held the musket that killed the doctor!” was 
swiftly spelt upon the fingers. ‘ 

The bold woman s!irunk back appalled for an in- 
stant, and then she laughed scornfully,and answered: 

“If you were telling the truth yeu could not prove 
it. You could not make yourself understood by any- 
body but me, your mistress, who taught you the 
alphabet that you cannot teach to another.” 

A dark scowl lowered over the face of the mute. 

Well would it have been for the wretched woman 
had she read it aright. She saw only in the fierce, 
tempestuous countenance baffled canning and bitter 
disappointment. She saw not the suppressed rage 
and intense malignity. She saw no death warrant 
there. 

Thus mistaking him, she ordered him at his peril 
never to intervene between her and her victim again, 
and sent him away with a smile of diabolical 
triumph. 

In the course of the next afternoon, Mrs. Llewellyn 
ordered the deaf mute to get the pony-chaise that she 
had purchased for her own use ready to take her to 
town. 

When it was announced as at the door, she came 
out and-catered it alone, to drive herself into the 
village, leaving, as she supposed, the deaf mute at 
home. 

But she did not know that Jude had left Forest 
Lodge before her, nor that previous to his going he 
had taken up one of the fore feet of the pony, and 
selecting a small sharp pebble, pushed it in be- 
tween the shoe and thé foot at a tender place, where 
it would be sure very soon to become extremely 
painful. 

Having done this, the deaf mute started on the 
road to the forest. After going a little way into the 
woods, he left the road and plunged into the thicket, 
disinterred a revolver from a heap of dried leaves 
under which it lay buried, examined its load and 
priming, and, seeing that it was all right, hid it in 
his bosom and returned to the neighbourhood of the 
road. He did not go upon the road, but kept in the 
thicket skirting its edge. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Llewellyn drove on leisurely, as 
she had plenty of time to transact her business in the 
village and get home again before dark. 

For some ten or fifteen minutes everything went 
well enough; but presently the pony fell lame and 
began to limp, to go slower, and then stopped short. 

She urged him on by voice and whip, and he went 
on painfully a little longer, and then stopped again. 
She bore with him afew minutes and then goaded 
him on to another effort. And he limped along for a 
few more yards and then stopped once for all, and re- 
fused for any amount of beating to budge. 

Apparently he had decided that he could bear the 
pain of blows better than he could bear the pain of 
travelling with his lame foot. 

The affair now became very serious. The pony 
had fallen lame, and she was iu the loneliest part of 
the lonely road through the woods. 

* “Jt is very strange. He was all right when I 
started with him this afternoon,” she said, as she 
jumped from the chaise and eame around in front of 
the animal and lifted up the lame foot to see what 
was the cause of the lameness. 

At that moment a shadow, a weight, a heut, a sense 
of oppression, and a sound of heavy breathing 


dark fro 


: . . ' 
» turned to him with a 





behind her, caused her to raise her head and look 
around. 

And there, like a monstrous bird of prey hovering 
over her, stood the deaf mute. 

No presentiment warned the doomed woman of 
her impending fate. 

On the contrary, she arose from her stooping posi- 
tion with a look of relief, exclaiming aloud, as if he 
ceald have heard her: 

“Oh! you here! that is fortunate!” Then she 
rapidly spelt upon her fingers the order : 

“ Stsop down and see what is the matter with my 
pony's foot! He has fallen suddenly lame!” 

All this time she had not looked into the mute’s 
face. 

If she had! 

“Stoop down, I say, and see what has happened to 
my pony’s foot !” she repeated. 

For all answer he touched her sharply on the 
shoulder, and made her glance up at him. 

She shrieked and drew back, appalled by his look of 
diabolical ferocity. 

“What do you mean 2?” she faltered. 

He raised his huge hand and spelt the question : 

“ Do you know what place this is?” 

She knew too well, but in the overwhelming terror 
that had taken possession ef her guilty soul she could 
not answer. The mute went on spelling: 

“ Jt is the dark ground where the good doctor was 
murdered. I have chosen it as the place of execution 
for his murderess.” 

And as he concluded this fearful sentence, he placed 
himself in the road before her. 

“Let me pass, man!” she shrieked as if he could 
have heard her—* Let me pass! I will walk home!” 

He must have understood her meaning by the mo- 
tion of her lips, the expression of her face, and by her 
gestures; for as she attempted to push by him, he 
grasped her shoulder with one herculean hand, while 
with the other he spelt the answer: 

“ You will never go liome again !” 

“Let me go! Let me go!” shrieked the woman, 
struggling violently to free herself. 

But the deaf mute slid his haud from her shoulder 
to her throat, tightened his grip, and shook her furi- 
ously, until he shook her out of breath and into quiet- 
ness. 

“Let me go! Let me go, assassin!” shricked the 
wretched woman, when she recovered her breath. 

But again, with his huge hand, he shook her out of 
breath and into silence, and then again resumed his 
horrible spelling: 

“Here, where you waylaid the good doctor and slew 
him, you shali bs’slain!’ Here, where he lay welter- 
ing in his blood, yeu shall lie weltering in yours! 
Here, where his dead body was found, your dead body 
shall be found !” 

“Murder! Murder!” shricked the woman, regain- 
ing her breath once more. 

Apparently, he understood or guessed the purpose 
of her ery; for as soon a8 he had shaken her out of 
breath: again, he spelt tie answer: 

“Yes! that is just what I meen—Murder! You 
taught me that murder was not sin! It is no sin to 
slay one’s mortal enemy! And you are my mortal 
enemy! It isa merit to execuie a criminal! And 
you are a criminal!” 

At that moment the sound of a horse’s hoofs were 
heard by Mrs. Llewellyn, aad she resumed her shrieks 
of— 

“Murder! mur“er! murder! Help! help !” 

The denf mute ‘tightened his grasp upoti-her throat 
and sheok her into silence. And then he stood still and 
attentive. He could not hear thé sound of the horse's 
hoofs of course; but with that marvellous sense of 
feeling possessed by the deaf and dumb, he felt the 
concussion of thé ground and of the air prto!uced by 
the coming horse and rider, and he knew that he had 
no more time t» play at cat and mouse with his victim. 

He drew the pistol frem his bosom and preseuted it 
at her head. 

She saw it, shrieked for mercy, and threw up her 
hands before her eyes. 

He fired, dropped her body, and leaped from the 
road into the thieket, where he hid himself. 

And the pony, frightened by the report of the 
pistol, forgot his lameness, sprang forward, 4 agging 
the whole weight of the carriage over her p: ostrate 
body, as he sped on the road Lomewards. 

The horseman, the sound of whose approaching 
steed had precipitated the catastrophe, seemed to 
have passed away in another direction. 

And fn the darkness andthe silence of the woods 
no sound was heard but the groans of the dying 
sinner. 

After nearly half-an-hour had passed away, and 
the groans had ceased, the deaf mute stole eat from 
his concealment, glanced cautiously around, then 
glided to the body of his murdered mistress, and took 
the watch from her bosom, the purse from her pocket, 
and the rings from her fingers, and then spurning the 
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| stitl breathing frame, leapt onee more from the roaj 
| to the thicket, and lost himself in the depths of ty, 


forest. 


CHAPTER CXLIV. 
REMORSE. 


Habitual evils change not on a sudden, 
But many days must pass, and many sorrows; 
Poiznant remorse and anguish must be, felt, 
And death be near, to break the stubborn will 
And work a second nature in the soul, 
Ere conscience can resume the sway she lost. 

Rowe. 

On that fatal day when Mrs. Llewellyn met her 
death, Mr. Stukely and his lively little wife, up. 
conscious of approaching doom, sat together with 
their children in the old drawivug-room. 

Mr. Stukely was seated at his desk, puzzling his 
head over some account-books. 

Nelly was seated on the sofa, 

They were all conscious of a mighty deliverance ip 
the absence of Mrs. Llewellyn. 

And all was so quiet in the room, that they distinctly 
heard the distant approach of wheels. 

. Mr. Stukely looked up inquiringly from his account- 
ooks, 

Nelly raised her ey’s from her work and replied to 
that lock : 

“It is Mrs. Potts’s gig, I suppose. She promised to 
come out and take tea with us, some day this week; 
and so she has come, I suppose.” 

It was indeed tlie gig from the “ Elm Tree Im,” 
but no round little landlady occupied it; in her stead 
sai two stern-faced men, one of whom held the reins 
as the gig drew up at the door, while the other alighied 
and knocked for admittance. 

Patty was heard to open the door, and reply to some 
inaudible question of the visitor: 

“ Yes, sir.” 

And the next moment she entered the old d:awing- 
room, annouucing: 

“ A gentleman to see the master,” and vanished. 

Far respectable-looking man stood bowing in her 
ace. 

Mr. Stukely and Nelly arose to receive the visitor, 

And the eliildren stoped playing to put their fingers 
in their months and stare at the stranger. 

“How do you do, sir? Gladtosee you. Travel- 
ling through these parts, I suppose,” said Mr. Stukely, 
advancing to welcome the visitor. 

“Thank you, yes; I am down here on business, 
This is Forest Lodge, I presume?” inquired the 
stranger. 

“ Yes, sir, yes, Forest Lodge—‘u jolly place of yore, 
tis said; but something ails it now,’ according to the 


ballad. Uowever, it has always a welcome for the 
wayfarer. Take a seat, sir,” said Mr. Stakely, hand- 
ing one. 


“You are Mr. Llewellyn, I suppose,” said the 
stranger, scating himself. 

“No, sir, no; my name is Stukely. I am Mn 
Llewellyu's only son by my first father, sir. But she 
is my only mother,” answered Mr. Stukely. 

“ And this lady —— ?” said thestranger, inquiringly, 
and with a poliie wave of his hand towards the young 
wife. 

“ This lady is Miss. Owtch !” cried Mr. Stukels, 
breaking off in his reply to lift and caress his injured 
shin, which Nelly had slyly kicked as a gentle te- 
minder. 

“ This lady is——— ?” again questioned the visitor. 

“Oh! Oh-h-h! Ah-h-h!” groaned Mr. Stukely, 
ruefuliy, rubbing his shin. “ ‘This lady is my wile, 
sir. Ah-h-h! Oh-h-h! Oh! Nelly, my dear, the 
next time you give me a lint, don’t do it with new 
walking shoes, unless I have tep-bocts on,” he added, 
in a lower voice. 

“T am proud to know Mrs. Stukely,” said the 
stranger, bowing to Nelly. ‘Then turning to M. 
Stukely, who was still rubbing hés shin and groaning, 
he added: “ But my business is with Mrs. Llewellyn. 
I must see her immediately.” 

* Well, you might have done so if you had com 
half an hour earlier. But she has gone to tows- 
Oh-li!—to do some important business there. Oh-h-h! 
It is a wonder you hadn’t met her on the road- 
Ah-h-h !” 

“A lady in a black velvet bonnet and red casl- 
mere shawl, driving a pony-chaise alone ?” 

“ Yes.—Oh-h!—Nelly, you must have been irov 
shod!” cried Mr. Stukely, dismally comforting bis 
braised sliin. 

“When will Mrs. Llewellyn be back ?” inquired 
the visitor. 

*“Oh-h! In an hour or two, at farthest. Sit 
dewn and make yourself at home and stay to tea; and 
you shall see her. I know she'll be glad—Oh-h!~ 
to see any friend of hers from town.” 

“Thank you, sir; I will stay, since it is absolutely 








necessary that I see Mrs. Llewellyn as soon as possible 
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Your kind invitation to tea, however, I shall be forced 
decline.” 
Ohh !—Why ?” ees if 
“ A previous engagement makes it impossible,” said 
the stranger, evasively. 
“Qh-h!—Yes; is it so? I am sorry for that. I 
should be glad to have yon stop. Oh-h !” 
“You seem to be in pain, sir?” 
“Qh-h! Yes; it was an accident. Miss Nelly— 
oh-oh! don’t do that again, my dear, it hurts!” cried 
Mr. Stukely, wincing from a second reminder—* Mrs. 
Stukely, I meant to say, grazel my shin. But, sir, I 
think you bad a friend with you in the gig. Won't he 
come in and stop?” 
“'Ehank you, yes. I will speak to him.” 
“Aud you would like to have your horse put up, 


$y 9” 
oe Oh, no, I thank you, he will stand,” said the 
sirangcr, going out, 

Presently he returned, accompanied by his “ friend.” 

“And now, gentlemen, will you please to let me 
know whom I have the—the pleasure of—of—seeing ?” 
said Mr. Stukely, politely. 

“ My name is Beck, and my companion’s is White,” 
said the first comer. 

“Glad to see you, gentlemen, both. And much 
obliged to you for waiting for my mother. I am sure 
she would be very sorry to miss any friends who came 
so far tocall on her. Oh-h!” 

Mr. Beck and Mr. White bowed gravely in reply to 
this remark. 

And Nelly went out to have candles lighted, 
as it was now growing dark in the old drawing- 
reom. 

Just at this moment a swift and rattling sound of 
hoofs and wheels was heard approaching the house, 
and Mr. Stukely ran out to see what was the matter. 

It proved to be the horse, with the wreck of the 
chaise at his heels. 

Ou seing that, Mr, Stukely rushed back into the 
house, exclaiming : 

“Extraordinary! Gentlemen! gentlemen! for 
heaven's sake give me your assistance! Here is the 
pony come home with the broken chaise behind him! 
And I feel sure he has run away and thrown my 
mother out !” 

The strangers needed no second appeal, but im- 
mediately arose, seized their hats, and rushed out. 

Meanwhile Mr. Stukely procured a lantern, lighted 
it, and followed them. 

They all examined the chaise. It was shaken and 
broken all to pieces, and enly held together by its iron 
bands. Tangled up in its fragments. was Mrs. 
Llewellyn’s veil and shawl. 

“ Extraordinary ! extraordinary ! Gentlemen, gentle- 
men! we must take the lantern and go in search of 
her. She may be lying somewhere on the road 
severely hurt,” said Mr. Stukely, nearly beside him- 
self with anxiety. 

The two strangers lost ne time in agreeing to this 
measure. And while Mr. Stukely returned to the 
house to tell Nelly what had happened, they brought 
their own gig around to the door. 

When he came out to join them, it was agreed that 
heand Mr. Beck should go in the gig to: search for 
Mrs. Llewellyn, while Mr. White should remain at 
Forest Lodge until their return. 

It was quite dark when these adventurers started on 
their errand. 

They were obliged to drive slowly and cautiously, 
and to stop frequently and examine the road before 
them carefully, lest they should drive over the body 
they had come to search for. 

Just within the wood they came upon an obstacle, 
But when examined it proved to be a part of the pony 
chaise that had been torn off by the rapid flight.of the 
pony. 

At sight of it Mr. Stukely groaned, 

“Ob, what a start and a crash it must have becn. 
It must have nearly killed my mother. Oh, what 
could have caused it? He was one of the gentlest old 
oxy that ever was. Why, achild could have driven 

im.” 

A little deeper in the wood they were stopped by 
another obstruction in the road. Upon investigation, 


it was found te be one. of the wheels of the chaise. } 


that of been wrenched off in the mad progress of the 
animal, 

Mr. Stukely cried: 

“Oh, look here now, you know, it must have been 
8 most horrible case of bolting. But whatever could 
have frightened him? And I’m sure it has done for 
my mother.” 
_ “Oh, no, not necessarily,” said Mr. Beck, consol- 
ingly. “She may have jumped out unhurt. Or, if 


§ she was thrown out, she may have escaped with little 


orno injury, Let us hope so, at least.” 

“Let us go on,” said Mr. Stukély. 

And on they went for about half a mile, when 
they were again hindered by something lying across 
the road, 


Mr. Stukely jumped out to examine it, and then 
gave forth a great howl. 
“Tt is my mother! 

dead, I am sure of it!” 

Mr. Beck jumped out of the gig and turned the 
bull’s-eye of the lantern full upon the white upturned 
face before them. 

“Yes, you see, it is she! it is sho!” cried Mr. 
Stukely, frantic with distress. “It is she, and I 
am sure she is dead.” 

Beck knelt down by the body and carefully 
examined it, while Mr. Stukely jumped from one side 
of the road to the other and back again, in an agony 
of suspense. 

“No, she is not dead; and she may not be mor- 
tally injured. We must get her home immediately, 
and get medical attendance as sooa as possible,” said 
Beck. 

“Oh, thank you for saying that. Oh, help me to 
put her into the gig. Aud I will take her home; and 
you, like a good fellow, go on to the village 
and fetch a doctor. Fetch Doctor Meadows. You 
will find his house opposite Mr. Lacy’s shop.” 

“No,” said Beck, reflectively; “I must not lose 
sight of her. She may not be seriously injured after 
all, and so——” 

“ What did you say, sir?” inquired Mr. Stukely. 

“ Ob, I say that I will take the lady back to Forest 
Lodge. And you had better go on tothe village for 
a doctor. You wikl be able to get one quicker, 
perhaps, than I should,” replied Beck, evasively. 

“Oh, thank you, yes; you are very kind!” 
claimed Mr. Stukely. 

“ Let us put her into the gig at once. 
raise her teuderly—so.” 

And together they lifted the helpless body, and laid 
it as easily as circumstances would permit in the gig. 
But as they moved it, feeble groans issued from its 


It is my mother, and she is 


ex- 


Help me to 


lips. 

Peck supported it as well as he could, while he 
gathered the reins in his hands, and prepared to start 
for Forest Lodge. 

Mr. Stukely took the horse’s head and turned it 
, around homeward, and then he hurried on to the vil- 
‘lage, while the gig rolled on towards Forest Lodge. 

In due time it drew up before the dodr of the old 
mansion house. 

And Nelly, who was on the watch for news, came 
out to see what had really happened. 

“Was anyone hurt ?” she inquired, 

“Yes, madam; the old lady appears to have been 
thrown out and injured, but not fatally, 1 hope. Mr. 
Stukely has goue on to the village to fetch a doctor. 
Will you be good enough to ask White to come here 
and give mea hand in liiting her out?” 

“ Certainly,” said Nelly, disappearing into the 
house. 

Tho next moment White came out. 

“Give us @ lift here, White! I den’t know 
bat what this accident has forestalled the law,” said 
Beck. 

With a few exclamations.of surprise and pity, White 
gave his assistance. And between him and Beck 
the body of the weman was lifted out and carried into 
the house. 

. Nelly stood in the passage with a lighted candle, 
waiting to receive it. 

“Come after mo, gentlemen,” she said, ‘and I will 
show you where to lay her.” 

And she led the way upstairs, they following her 
with their burden, to a spacious front chamber, in 
which stood a large, four-posted bedstead. 

‘“* Lay her here,” said Nelly, “and leave her for the 
present with me and my maid.” 

And the men laid their burden there, and then 
left the room—Beck to remain on guard outside the 
chamber door, and White,to stand sentinel before the 
house, 

As soon as she was left alone with her guest, 
Nelly lighted two more candles, and then rang for 
Patty, who almost immediataly answered the sum- 
mons, 

And the mistress and maid went up. together to 
| the bedside to examine the condition of the insensible 
| woman. 

But at the first full view Nelly shrank back ia 
herror, and Patty, with a scream, covered her face 
with her hands. Both forgot their fear and dislike of 
the household tyrant, and felt only compassion and 
anxiety for the suffering woman. 

“Ob, mim, can anythink be done for her?” cried 
Patty, from behind her hands. 

“JT don't know. Bring me a basin of luke-warm 
= and a sponge, and several towels,” replied 

elly. 

Patty, keeping her cyes carefully averted from the 
glastly object on the bed, went on this errand. 

And wheu she returned with the required articles, 
Nelly commenced the werk of cleansing the face, neck 
and bosom of the wretched woman from the stains and 





clay that covered it. 





Patty held the basin for her mistress; but she 
almost wrung her own head off at the same time in 
her efforts to avert her face from the sight of tle 
injured woman. 

When Nelly had unpinned the shawl, and unhooked 
the dress, she found it would be necessary to change 
all her clothes. But she dared not attempt to do this 
before the doctor’s arrival, especially as upon every 
attempt to move her, the suffering woman, insen- 
sible to every other impression, uttered groans of 
agony. 

So Nelly stood sponging the pallid face and hands, 
and occasionally examining the pulse, which she feared 
was sinking. 

At length, towards ten o'clock, the doctor's gig was 
heard to roll up and stop before the door. 

And a few seconds after Mr. Stukely came up and 
knocked, and asked how his mother was, and whether 
the doctor might come in. 

“Your mother is still unconscious. The doctor 
may come in, and you also, if you wish,” was Nelly’s 
answer. 

Accordingly Doctor Meadows and Mr. Stukely en- 
tered. 

Doctor Meadows walked up to the side of his new 
patient, and after a single glance at licr ordered every- 
one out of the room except Nelly, to give him a 
chance of examining the wretched woman’s inju- 
ries. 

Little Patty ran away, happy to be relieved from 
a horrible duty. 

Mr. Stukely lingered a little longer in the room, 
pressing the question: 

“ Will she live? Oh! doctor, will she live?” 

“Tow can I tell? I must see to her injuries first,” 
answered blunt Doctor Meadows. 

And he proceeded ruthlessly to cut away the rich 
black satin and fine linen and lace that covered 
Mrs. Llewellyu’s bust, aud could not otherwise be re- 
moved, 

And Mr, Stukely was forced to go away with the 
answer lie had received. 

Outside the door ho noticed, for the first time, Beck, 
on guard. Ho had passed him twice before on that 
very landing without seeing him. Now he stopped 
and spoke to him: 

*“ You are waiting here, I suppose, to see if you can 
be of any use? How very good of you! How much 
I thank you! Give me your hand.” 

The man on guard gave his hand gruflly enough; 
and when Mr. Stukely bad well shaken it, and re- 
leased it, and passed on his way downstairs, he (Beck) 
grunted, shook his head, and muttered something 
about “ feeling like a blained meay hypocrite.” 

Mr. Stukely went downstairs, declined the supper 
that little Patty offered him neatly arranged upon a 
tray, and occupied himself by walking up and down 
the old drawing-room, until he was iaterrupted Ly the 
entrance of Nelly. 

“ Will she live ?” he inquired, wheeling around to 
meet her. 

“ The doctor doesn't know yet, dear. Let us hope 
for the best. Ihave come down here with a note 
from the doctor to his assistant. He wants his 
assistant to come out immediately, and bring a certain 
set of instruments with him. Where is the deaf 
mute? If he can neither speak nor hear I can make 
him understand where to take this note by sigus. 
Will you look him up,?” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Stukely, going off like a shaft 
from a bow. 

And the deaf mute was sought everywhere—in the 
house, kitchen, cellar, stables, wood-shed, dog-keunels, 
garden, orchard, and home woods—but could be found 


| nowhere. 


(To be continued.) 


Lorp Frepenics Frrz-Cianence.—* Mrs. Jordan 


was the kindest of mothers. All her earnings were 
spent on those she loved. Her children—to their 
honour be it spol*eea—held her in affectionate remem- 
brauce. Not many years since I was hobbling down 
Pall Mall when 1 met Lord Frederick F-—. It 
was a day or two after the sale of the late Queen 
Dowager’s property. We walked together to Marl- 
boreugh House. His lordship wished to purchase a 
souvenir of the admi:able wife of William IV. ‘Uhe 
lots had been cleared away and the house was nearly 
empty. As we came out we stopped in the porters’ 
hall. There was a large clock face and some rubbish 
in the corner. ‘Good heavens!’ exclaimed Lord 
F——, ‘John or James’—I forget the man’s name— 
‘are these sold?’ ‘No, my lord, no one would bid 
for them.’ ‘Then tell Mr. (the auctioneer) to 
send them to my house. I'll buy them at any price.’ 
Then turning to me, he said, ‘Gronow, these things 
were the property of my dear mother. ‘hat queer 
old wooden series of trays (covered with ordinary 
wall paperiug) formed her plateau, aud the ticking of 
the old clock is among my cherished memories. Poor 
dear mother!’ And the tear dropped from his eye. 
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Frederick F—— was a good soldier. He it was, 
who, at fifteen years old, captured the Cato Street con- 
spirators. The army owes to him the first impulse 
given to military education. I last saw lim at Ports- 
mouth, when as Governor and Commander of the 
District, he encouraged the Fusiliers to study field 
fortification and reconnaissance. He has passed 
away, and so haveall the boys of the family, Augustus, 
Adoiphus, and the earl. The latter was the first to 
go.” 

Some declare that if Lord Brougham had thought 
it his duty to put ina disclaimer, in the Edmund's 
affair, it would have been quite suflicient to have done 
so “upon his honour” as a peer. The whole House 
of Lords sat in judgment on the Earl of Cardigan. 
Each and all declared the noble earl free from Mame 
upon their honour. It was memorable case, arising 
out of the “black bottle” business with Captain 
Harvey Tuckett. A duel followed. The Earl of 
Cardigan was tried before his peers, after the old 
fashion. He sat on a “creepy,” just within the bar 
of the House; he was uncovered during the proceed- 
ings—that is, when the other peers sat with their hats 
on, Lord Cardigan was obliged to sit with his head 
bare. It had a striking effect. Each peer delivered 
his judgment personally ‘upon his honour.” An ac- 
quittal was pronounced, and all was at an end. 





GYMNASTICS IN THE ARMY. 

A very important document bas been issued by 
H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge for the purpose of 
establishing a system of military gymnastics on a 
uniform plan, with the two-fold object of developing 
the powers of the recruits, and of hardening and 
strengthening the trained soldier so as to enable him 
to cover 1,000 yards or more of ground ata rapid pace, 
and leave him in good wind, and able to use his 
bayonet efficiently. This, with very rave exceptions, 
is acknowledged by tho officials of the War Office to be 
an impossibility at present, though it is within the 
power of whole battalions in some foreign armies, 
which have proved the advantage of it in the field. 

Those who remember the details of the battle of the 
Alma may recal] to mind the superior activity of the 
French soldiers over those of our own country in scal- 
ing the heights to attack the Russians, an activity 
which led the Russian general to remark that his men 
were not to be expected to fight with devils, who 
swarmed up the rocks like tiger-cats. 

That the training which has been found effec- 
tual in improving the wind and stamina of sol- 
diers is applicable to sportsmen and travellers is 
evident; therefore, we fecl that no ap logy is neces- 
sary for making an abstract of the regulations, which 
our readers may apply in their own cases if they think 
fit to do so. The object of the system of instruction 
is to develop the physical power of the soldier, and 
the exercises are so arranged that, whilst the most 
advanced are sufficient to test the powers of the 
strongest men, the easiest can be performed without 
injury by the weakest. 

Previously to commencing the course of exercises, 
the men are weizhed, and their limbs accurately mea- 
sured. The girth of the chest is taken, with the arms 
horizontally extended, the palms of tle hands up- 
wards and open, the fingers straight, the person 
counting aloud throughout the measurement; the 
tape round the chest in the line of the nipple, care- 
fully noticing that the chest is not inflated beyond its 
due expansion during the breathing. The fore-arm 
is taken with the arm extended, as in preceding mea- 
surement, but with the hand tightly closed ; the tape 
to be passed round the thickest part of the arm: with 
beginners this will probably be found near the elbow 
joint, but as the arm becomes developed by exercise, 
the point of measurement will be two or three inches 
below it. 

The upper arm is measured with the hand closed, 
but witl: the elbow .bent, the tape to be passed in a 
straight line over the thickest part of the arm; this 
will always be found on the ridge of the very promi- 
nent muscle on the upper surface. 

So important is this gymnastic training now consi- 
dered that it is directed that recruits shall not be 
taught musketry exercise until after they have been 
at least two months in gymnastic traiving, and the 
young officers are to train with the squai’s. The 
lessons are never to exceed one hour anda half at a 
time, and the men are promoted from one course to 
another, not according to any fixed rule, but as their 
strength aud wind increase; so that the active and 
powerful men may pass through tie entire course in 
three months, while those that are weak and awkward 
will be kept under training tor double that period. 

In traiviug old soldiers the attendance of those who 
have not seen ten years’ service is made compulsory. 
Another very important regulation is to the effect 
the men, even after a few days’ absence, are to be 


their strength. The perfect ventilation of the 
gymnasium, and the thorough drying of the mer 
after exercise, are also especially insisted upon. 

The concluding regulations of this minute refer to 
the teaching of fencing to the cavalry, and the estab- 
lishment of a system of instruction in swimming in 
every district where facilities for the purpose exist; 
no men being allowed to bathe, except at stated periods 
and under the proper instructors, unless they have 
received certificates as being skilled swimmers. 

There can be no doubt that if these regulations are 
properly acted up to, they will conduce very greatly 
to the health of our soldiers in time of peace, and to 
their greater efficiency when on active service. 





I. 0. U.—In the funeral procession of President 
Lincoln in New York, there was a body of Jews to 
the number of five or six hundred. They carried a 
banner with the inscription, “I. O. U. Free Sons of 
Israel.” 

Curtovs Law rm Santiaco Det Esrero. —In 
this province there is a law enforcing that each owner 
of a hacienda, or cattle farm, shall kill tigers every 
year. That is to say, a man with two hundred Lead 
of cattle is to kill one tiger ; the owner of five hundred 
must kill two; or in default he has to pay to the 
Government a fine of ten Bolivian dollars in the first 
case, and twenty in the second. The owner of the 
laud on which the tiger is killed has to contribute in 
some degree to the payment of reward for its slaughter; 
therefore it sometimes happens that a party killing a 
tiger on his own land is placed in the peculiar position 
of paying himself out of his own pocket. 

Intsu Doas.—Sir R. Peel has laid before the House 
of Commons a Dogs Regulation Bill for Ireland. The 
owners are to take out dog licences at 2s. a year for 
each dog, with a fee of 6d. for rezistering an owner's 
licence or licences. There will be a penalty for keep- 
ing an unlicensed dog. The occupier of premises 
where a dog is kept or “ permitted to live or remain” 
is to be liable to the licence duty unless he can prove 
the dog to be there without his sanction. The account 
of the receipts from dogs is to be annually laid before 
Parliment. ‘Notices stating the course to be pursued 
for the registration of dogs are to be fixed on the out- 
side of all the church and chapel doors in Ireland or 
other public and conspicuous buildings. 

RAILWAys THROUGH GREENWICH PARK.—At a 
meeting of the Board of Visitors of the Royal 
Observatory, on the 24th of April, the President of 
the Royal Society in the chair, it was resolved to 
entreat the Admiralty to maintain their former deci- 
sion, and exclude all railways from the park. Atthe 
observatories at Armagh, though the trains are small, 
and the ‘velocities not more than twenty miles an hour, 
the interruption is found to be very serious; and Sir 
James South's elaborate experiments at Watford prove 
that a tunnel gives no efficient protectiou to an 
observatory, and that tremors are propagated from 
the Watford tunnel, which at 3,500ft. are strong 
enough to disturb observations. A removal of the 
Royal Observatory to any other site would, by inter- 
rupting the continuity of the observations, deprive it 
of itsacknowledged pre-eminence over all other astro- 
nomical observatories. 








HADASSAH. 


———_——— 
CHAPTER VL 
Being faithful 

To thine own self, thou art faithful, too, to me: 

If our fates part, our hearts remain united, 

Mourn not for me: 

My destiny will quickly be decided. 

Death of Wallenstein. 

“Sacre!” he hissed between his clenched teeth, 
“what with Hadassah and Paul Dumont, I am likely 
to be a haunted man !” 
Striking into the country road, he wound along 
through hedges of hawthorn and sweetbriar in full 
bloom, till he reached a pretty white cottage. 
“ Well,” ho said, as he dismounted at the little wickor 
gate, “nobody would dream that Hirst is richer than 
any English yeoman, nor suspect that the cellar holds 
treasures of untold value.” 
The next instant he stood rapping at the cottage 
door ; it was opened by a fair, blue-eyed woman, who 
dropped a courtesy at sight of him. 
“Is your son within 2?” asked De Vaudreuil. 
“Yes, good master—would you like to see him?” 
“T came for that purpose, madam.” 
“ Mark—Mark Hirst!” ca¥ed the dame, and a young 
man, who might have been eighteen or nineteen, made 
his appearance. 
A hasty greeting passed between him and the 
visitor, and then the latter said in a hoarse whisper : 
**T want the keys to the strong boxes, lad.” 





Mark Hirst led the way into a neat kitchen, and Open 
ing a door, took down a bunch of keys, and pointed {, 
a flight of rude steps. 

De Vaudreuil descended them, and by the rush. 
light which the lad handed him, perceived a smal 
door, sunk deep in the cellar wall. He unlocked jt 
and entered a subterranean apartment. Huge chest; 
were ranged areund, and De Vaudreuil opened cag, 


























































to ascertain the extent of his treasures. Ah, ther 
were things that looked strangely out of place in, ‘ 
peasantis cot—massive silver plate; cups of golj 

studded with brilliants; whole sets of Sévres ; vases z 
and goblets of Venetian glass ; curious cabinets inlij , 
like the walls of the Turkish harem, with mother-j. é 
pearl, ivory and olive wood; Persian carpets, velvots a 
from the looms ef Genoa and Lyons, laces whic) - 
rivalled Arachne’s web, sacks of gold and caskets of b 
jewels. De Vaudreuil’s eyes kindled as they wanderej b 
over these stores; he counted out the ten thousanj i 
guineas with which he was to seal Dumont’s lips, and - 
then opened casket after casket, till he found a set of pf 
great, pear-shaped, rose-coloured pearls, lying like bs 
drops of rosy dew on the white satin cushions. bs 


“Ah! this was what I was looking for; whe , 
Madeline and I are betrothed, I shall give them t 
her; the diamond yonder I shall reserve for a bridal ‘ 


gift. But I must not tarry longer—that accursed ‘ 
Dumont must be attended to!” And re-locking the . 

chests, he sprang up the steps and gained the kitchen, : P 
After a brief conference with Mark, he mounted his -_ 
horse and set out for London by another route. Vai 

He was galloping through a wood so dense that did 
only an occasional glimpse of moonlight shot acros; ete 
his path, when two heavy hands seized his bridal, a 
His first thought was that Hadassah had foHowed hin, it in 
but a second glance showed him a burly figure; the tanec 
he heard the words which have chilled many a lon prs 
traveller's blood : por 

“ Your money, or your life !” pn, 

“By Jove! you shall have neither!” and D we 
Vaudreuil prepared for determined resistance. va 

Desperate was the conflict that ensued, and when and- 
the ruffian found more than a match in the man whon moor 
he had attacked, he sprang to the back of a fleet horse “4 
which had thus far been concealed among the shadows, ness, 
and fled. 

‘** Egad, I cannot pursue him,” said De Vaudreuil; —— 
“T am hurt, but how much I can’t ascertain here. | have: 
believe one of his infernal pistol-balls has lodged in “y 
my shoulder, and I must have got a sprain in the Any 
scuffle. Steady, steady, good Romeo!” And b delibe 
attempted to vault into the saddle. “Ugh! I cannot BM pc. 
mount, but I must manage in some way to reach Ba “ I . 
Hirst’s; there I shall be cared for.” Fuon 

Muttering an oath as he moved on, he dragged hin- He | 
self back to the cottage which he had visited two a tesy, a 


three hours previous. 

Outside the door he drew from his pocket a curious 
instrument, and placing it to his lips, produced 1 
sound similar to that which had startled the convivial- 
ists at the Red Parlour, when black Nat announcel 
that the officers were on their track. Quick a 
thought Mark’s head was thrust from a low windor 
beneath the cottage eaves, and he hurriedly asked : 

“ What's to pay ?” 

“Let me in, Mark, and you shall know.” 

The words were scarcely uttered when the doo 
flew open. 

“ Bring lights! bring lights!’’ he cried. “TI have 
had the ill luck to meet a highwayman in yon forest. 
“Zounds, sir, ycu ought not to have gone that 
way; we meant to have told you that robbers hai 
lately been seen prowling about Sherman’s Woods, 
but you left us in such haste we didn’t think od 
it.” 
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By this time a candle had been lighted, and pil 







































and bloodstained, De Vaudreuil sank into a chair. his fing 
“ Bless me!” exclaimed Ben Hirst’s wife, who hai Hi, om 
been aroused by the well-known signal of danger, aul Mi jeave th 
made a hasty toilet. “Then you've met the robber Miir+. 
of Sherman’s Woods! Why, you are a dead mai, Gaseoi 
good master.” to their ¢ 
“No, no, not quite so bad as that,” responded her § soon 
guest; “the ruffian would fain have had my money tched ; 
or my life, but thanks to my stout arm and kee be expre 








blade, he took neither!” And he forced a suil 
aiding, “You have nursed me when my chance wa 
far smaller than it now is; the wound is slight, I am 
sure, and I trust youcan find some remedy for ny 
sprained ankle. Do the best you can, for I must 
on Lofton Moor by midnight. to-morrow.” 

“ Lofton Moor !” echoed the woman; “ if you leavé 
my house in a week’s time you may be thankful.” 
“I must leave by mid-day if I ride in torture, ant 
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this asa keepsake. I could lave sent it, or entrusted 
it to Mrs. Harris till you went into town, but I could 
not resist the temptation to see you once more. Ina 
few days, please God, I expect to be at sea.” 

A moan broke from Madeline, and her tears fell 
thick and fast among the roses. 

“Oh, Gerald—Gerald!” she murmured, “life will 
have no joy for me when you are gone—I dare not 
think of the future.” 

“It is hard for me, too, Madeline—why, it seems 
like rending soul and body asunder to leave you; but 
I will try and meet my fate like a brave man. There 
are many dangers before me by sea and land, but if I 
perish by shipwreck, or at the cannon’s mouth, your 
name will be the last word on my lips, my last thought 
a prayer for your happiness! Farewell! Remember 
and pray for me till—till your vows to another make 
ita sin! If not bere, in the land beyond the grave, 
my soul sliall have its mate!” 

He brushed back the golden waves of her hair, 
looked yearningly into her blue eyes, pressed his lips 
to hers, and was gone. 

The girl flung herself down on the greensward, 
and wept and sobbed as if her heart were breaking, 
and as De Vaudreuil furtively watched her, his blood 
boiled in his veins. 

“ Aha! and so she is not ‘fancy free,’” he said, as 
she rose and tottered toward the mansion; “I have 
found my rival—found him in the banker's clerk! 
Bon Diew! ’tis humiliating to think of it; but he 
shall not staud between me and the peerless Madeline, 
and go unscathed! Let me reflect.” Aud for hours 
Victor do Vaudreuil wandered about the park. 

When he re-entered the house he had framed a 
fiendish plot, and the next morning began his work. 
He went into London, and mingled with gentlemen 
of his acquaintance, and others in the haunts of busi- 
ness and pleasure, where he heard the general opinion 
expressed that Gerald Churchill had fallen desperately 
in tove with the beautiful heiress, and what was more 
galling to De Vaudreuil’s pride, that she returned it. 

As he strolled into St. James’s Park two or three 
young men joined him and began to banter him about 
his ill-luck in being absent from London at the time 
of the fire. 

“ Did you witness it?” asked De Vaudreuil, address- 
ing Sir Philip Montague. 

“Yes, 1 was among the first to reach the doomed 
house, and saw Churchill emerge from the flames 
with Madeline in his arms. By George, he’s a perfect 
Apollo, and though of plebeian birth, there’s something 
princely in his bearing. 1 shouldn’t care to have him 
for a rival. Women like Madeline Verne never think 
of rank or wealth if they can find such knightly devo- 
tion as his.” . 

“And then,” said Fred Lorrimer, “he's a. great 
favourite with the old banker. I shouldn’t be so 
much surprised after all, if his gratitude should out- 
weigh his avarice, and he be induced to give his 
daughter to a man who has twice saved her life.” 

Victor De Vaudreuil attempted to appear uncon- 
cerned, but his gold-headed cane beat nervously 
against the gravel walk, and there was a tumult in his 
brain. When his companions had left him, a shadow 
settled on his brow, and he said, half audibly: 

“By my faith, there is reason to fear that be may 
soingratiate himself into the banker’s favour as to gain 
Madeline’s hand. Sacre! the upstart must be put 
down. IfIcan but link him with disgrace the game 
is won.” 

On the subsequent day Leopold Verne received a 
note from an old gentlemen who had long been one of 
his best friends, and was deeply interested in fathom- 
ing the mystery which enshrouded Madeline’s un- 
known enemies, The banker opened it and read as 
follows: 

“Dear Vernz,—A letter marked private and con- 
fidential has just been sent in, and the bearer said on 
delivering it, that it contained information which 
would give youa clue to Madeline's persecutors. Be- 
sides, I have heard something I would fain communi- 
cate to you, but dare not trust myself to write. Come 
to town as soon as you possibly can after the receipt 
of this.— Yours, in haste, Joun GRISWOLD.” 
Startled by the intelligence contained in the note, 
Leopold Verne ordered his horse and set off at full 
speed. When he arrived in London, he went at once 
to the banking-house, and found the missive to which 
Griswold alluded : 

“LEopotye VERNE,”—thus ran the letter,— you 
are searching far and wide to find the person who has 
twice attempted your daughter’s murder, but you need 
not look beyond your own employés. Gerald Churchill, 
your quoadam clerk, is the villain who would have 
robbed you of your only child, the solace of your old 
age as well as the joy and pride of your manhood. 
“Perhaps you will now be tempted to drop this and 
declare it impossible for him to have been tlie murderer 
when he has twice saved her life; but read on till you 
finish the letter, and then pass your judgment. You 


your interests, but you have been deceived. He is 
subtle, crafty, and presumptuous enough to fall madly 
in love with your daughter. Despairing of your con- 
sent to a union with one so far above him, and know- 
ing that you favoured Victor De Vaudreuil more than 
any of her suitors, he resolved that Madeline 
should never marry his rival, and sent her those poi- 
soned flowers. It is true he went to your house with 
the pretended design of rescuing her, and he played 
his part well; but this was done to divert suspicion 
from him, and he did not call you or the physicians 
till he thought her quite dead. 

“Your anguish awoke the sting of remorse, and 
during the weeks when she lay on the brink of the 
grave, he took an oath never to harm her if she could 
be spared. 

“For two months he kept it; but on May-day 
the fiend seemed to have gained possession of him 
once more, for he was seen hovering about the ship- 
yard during the launch of De Vaudreuil’s yacht. He 
also followed the party to the pier, and thence to 
Beech Grove. 

“ Maddened by De Vaudreuil’s attentions to Made- 
line, he preceded the pleasure-party to London, en- 
listed at a recruiting office, where, as the officers will 
tell you, he manifested a wild impatience to be off, de- 
claring that he had no ties to bind him to England, 
and never wished to see it again, and then, at the 
dead of night, fired your house. But this time 
Providence foiled him. When he heard the alarm 
of fire, he felt as if it would be most politic for 
him to go to the scene of the conflagration; but he 
believed the dwelling and its doomed inhabitants be- 
yond help. When he found that they could be 
saved, he shrewdly rescued them, that no shadow of 
suspicion might fallon him, and he go unharmed to 
India, 

“Since his fame has been trumpeted by the public 
journals, he has come to the determination that Made- 
line shall share his fortunes. He visited Rockmount 
on Tuesday night without your knowledge, and ere 
his regiment sails there is to be a secret marriage. 
His smooth tongue and fascinating appearance have 
lured her to this rash step, and he bas persuaded her 
that after their marriage it will be no difficult task to 
conciliate you. 

“Thus, Leopold Verne, I have revealed Gerald 
Churchill’s real character and purposes; I leave it for 
you to say whether he shall succeed. 

“ If anything is done, you must act with speed and 
decision, for the war-ship is even now fast taking in 
supplies. Be warned! Do not cast aside these reve- 
lations because, for reasons which he cannot give, the 
author may subscribe himself simply, 

“A FRienp.” 

Iam ata loss to describe the old banker's emotions 
as he perused the above; surprise and horror were 
pictured in his face, and when he concluded, the letter 
dropped from his grasp. 

“ Great heaven!” he exclaimed, “ what a disclosure! 
At tlie first charge I was tempted to fling the sheet 
aside, and proneunce it a base insult; but the evidence 
vrought against him, though it be circumstantial, is 
far stronger than I wish it were. Things look dark 
for Churchill ; but I will give him a fair trial, and-if 
he is proved a murderer iu heart, I will never trust 
human nature again. To think how I have loved and 
confided in that boy—how I have warmed a viper to 
sting me! Oh, it is terrible !” 

A rap at the counting-room door interrupted 
him, and the next moment he admitted John Gris- 


wold. 

“The letter—have you got the letter?” ejaculated 
his friend. 
“Yes, here it is—read it!” 
Griswold did as he was requested, and when 
he had finished its perusal, turned to Verne and 
said : 
“T am not so much surprised at its contents as you 
are, because I chanced to overhear some talk when I 
went to my solicitor’s, the other day. Two gentlemen, 
who were leaving the office as I entered, had evidently 
been discussing the attempted murder, and from them 
I learned that it was whispered Gerald Churchill was 
suspected of having framed a fiendish plot.” 
“John Griswold,” rejoined the banker, “he is the 
very last person whocould have aroused my suspicions ; 
but if be is a villain, he is a double-dyed one!” 
“He is, indeed ; a seeming friend is far worse than 
an open enemy; but what shall you do?” 
“Do? I'll know the truth, the whole truth! I'll 
sift the matter to the bottom ; there is no time to lose, 
and you must put the officers on the watch to prevent 
his eailing just at present, while I return to Rock- 
mount and question Madeline.” 
The interview soon ended, and Leopold Verne was 
on his way back to his country seat. 
Madeline stood in the vine-draped portico, waiting 
to welcome him, when he flung himself from his foam- 
ing steed and rushed toward her. 
*¢ Madeline,” he said, hoarsely, “ follow me into the 
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Jaurel-walk. I wish to see yeu alone, where there 
will be no danger of interruption.” 

“The laurel-walk was the most secluded of the 
garden paths, and thither the girl followed her father, 
fearing sie knew not what, trembling she knew not 
why. 

“My child,” resumed the banker, “since I went to 
London, I have heard strange and painful disclosures. 
One thing I wish toask. Did Churchill ever speak 
to you of love?” 

Madeline hesitated. 

“No flinching, Madeline,” cried her father, more 
sternly than he had ever before spoken to her. Tell 
me fhe truth—I demand it.” 

“I believe I have never uttered a falsehood, sir; 
there is no cause for prevarication now. On the 
night when he rescued me from the flames,and we 
stood with the fire raging around us on every side, I 
told him that he was mad to come in search of me, 
as I could see no possible way of escape. His response 
I shall never forget—the words are written on my 
heart in letters of flame: ‘Then we shall die together 
Madeline, and in eternity you will understand what I 
cannot fully explain at this perilous hour; I have few 
ties to bind me to life, in the wide world there is but 
one person J love, and that is yourself. It would be 
far sweeter to perish with you than to live, knowing 
that you were not, nor ever could be, more than a 
friend !’” 

“ And what was your answer ?” 

“JT—I told him, sir, how dear he was te me, and 
that, living or dying, my last thought would be of 
Lim.” 

Leopold Verne’s lip curled as he continued : 

“ So he took advantage of that hour to make love to 
you. It was ungenerous, unjust, to say the least.” 

“No, no—there you wrong him, my father,” ex- 
claimed the girl. “The next morning, when we had 
a brief conversation, he assured me that he had never 
intended to betray his secret, that he had enlisted in 
the army, lest in some delirious mement he might 
reveal it, but when we both seemed doomed to a fear- 
ful death, he could net keep silence. He also declared 
ho had not dared dream of a return, and though the 
knowledge had thrilled him with joy, he realized that 
our love was hepeless, and he, a child of the wreck, 
poor, friendless, and unknown—no match for the 
daughter ef Leopold Verne.” 

“But has he not sought to bind yeu to him bya 
solemn promise to lure you into a secret marriage ?” 

“No, no—he would scorn such anact. He is too 
proud, too high principled. He said that, though he 
would die for me, he had made a vow he would not 
try to win me till, by yourself and the world, he was 
regarded your equal.” 

The banker reflected 2 moment ere he went on: 

“But was he not here on a clandestine errand, en 
Tuesday night? Did you uot weet bim in the grounds, 
Madeline ?” 

** Yes, sir.” 

“ What brought him hither, pray?” 

“When we left his lodgings, he told me that on 
leaving England |e would give me his favourite plant 
asakeepsake. Supposing his resiment was to sail 
im a few days, he came to bring it and bid me fare- 
well.” 

“ Was this all ?” 

“ Yes, sir. We parted in hopeless agony, and now 
perhaps you will tell me why 1 am thus questioned?” 

“Read that, and you will know.” 

And he placed a letterin her hand and watched her 
as her eager eyes wandered over the fatal sheet. 

He had expected tears, sobs, shrieks; but her white 
convulsed face was far more touching than the most 
violent grief. Then the spasm passed from her fea- 
tures, and she sat tlere—ypale, rigid, and silent. 

Had the horrible tidings transformed her into 
stone? 

Leopold Verne shuddered, and his voice was hollow 
and unnatural as he wailed: 

“Oh, my God! I have killed her! Madeline! 
Madeline! speak, I implore you!” 

The girl lifted her stony gaze to his, but she was 
dumb. 

“ Speak, I implore you, or I shall go mad!” 

And he tore his grey hair, and abandoned himself 
to a fit of hysterical wee ping. 

The sight of the old man’s tears broke the spell 
whieh bousd Madeline’s senses. 

“ It is false, utterly false!” she exclaimed. “If we 
have a friend in the wide world, it is Gerald Churchill. 
Gerald-—-Gerald attempt to murder me? The idea is 
prepesterous! The charge earriesits refutation with it!” 

“Remember, my child,” said the banker, “you 
judge him from the depths of a woman's heart. I 
wish I felt as sure of his inroceuce as you do; but if 
he is what you believe, and I hope him to be, he will 
not shyiuk irom a trial.” 

“ Father, you will not arrest him on such evidence 
as that!” 

“I fearI shall be obliged to, Madeline duty bids 





me to ferret the villain out, and if my own blood 
flowed in his veins, I ought not to shield him.” 

When Leopold Verne had decided upon a course of 
action, nothing could move him. 

The next night at a late hour Churchill was packing 
his sea-chiest, when he heard footsteps on the stairs, 
and then an imperative rap at the door. 

In another instant he stood in the presence of men 
whom he knew to be officers of justice. 

“Ts your name Churchill?” demanded the fore- 
most. 

“ Tt is.” 

“Then you are my prisoner.” 

“Your prisoner?” echocd the young man in dis- 
may. 

“Yes; I arrest you for twice having attempted the 
murder of Madeline Verne!” 

* And who are my accusers, pray ?” 

“That you shall know at the proper time and 
place.” 

“ Good heavens!” said Churehill; “Iam as inno- 
eent of the crime as the girl herself. This—this is 
some vile plot to ruin me!” 

“There, don’t bluster. You're going where your 
guilt or innocence will soon be proved.” 

At that instant the landlady, aroused by thetumult, 
came gliding into the room. 

“Why, what is the matter ?” she gasped, 

“T am arrested for an attempt to murder Madeline 
Verne,” rejoined Churchilt. 

The face of Mrs. Harris blanched, her lips quivered, 
her eyes grew moist with tears. 

“Tt is an outrage,” she exclaimed; “Gcrald 
Churehill has been a lodger of mine these many 
years, and I know a nobler man does not walk tho 
earth.” 

“Satan sometimes figures as an angel of light,” 
retorted the officer, as he fastened the heavy manacles 
on his prisoner's wrists. ‘“ At any rate, he must sleep 
to-night in custody !” 

“T shall never rest again till I stand before the 
world, cleared of all suspicion,” observed Churchill, 
adding, as he passed his landlady, “I leave my chest 
in your care !” 

‘“‘Tiave you any other request to make ?” 

“ Yes, if—if you ever see Madeline Verne again, 
tell her I woxld have died a thousand deaths rather 
than lift my hand against her.” 

I will,” faltered the woman; “and now I have a 
word of cheer for you. God is over all—fear not 
those ‘ who, theugh they may kill the body, cannot 
harm the soul.’ We read thatin the olden time the 
faith of holy women prevailed on high; if a poor 
widow's prayers can find access to Him who sits upon 
the great white throne, you will soon be released.” 

She wrung his fettered hand, and with tearful eyes 
watched him till he was lost to sight. 





CHAPTER VIL. 
And faint not, heart of man, though time wanes slow! 
There have been those that from the deepest caves, 
And celis of night, and fastnesses below 
The stormy dashing of the ocean waves— 
Down, farther down than gold ‘ies hid, have nursed 
A quenchless hope, and watched their time, and burst 
On the bright day, like wakers from a grave. 
Hemans. 

Rockmovnt, the country seat te which the Vernes 
had retired after the conflagration that had left their 
town resivence a heap of ashes, was one of the love- 
liest of tharural homes of England. Leopold Verne 
had been bora a mountaineer, and remembering the 
land ef the glacier and the rock, had perched his 
Swiss chalet, like an eagle’s eyrie, on the brow of a 
rugged height. Nothing ceuld have been more 
picturesque than the chalet, nothing more beautiful 
than the prospect it commanded. In the rear might 
be seen along, long sweep of moorland, stretching 
away to the horizon line like a purple sea; in front 
the c.iff sloped to a park shadowy with great trees, 
pepulous with shy birds, and still shyer deer, and 
tkreaded by astream, which eame foaming down 
from the mountain, with all the wild beauty of an 
Alpine torrent, while areund nestled the ivy-draped 
chureh and neat cottages of a little village, each with 
its Ayreshire roses blossoming around the percl:, and 
boasting a snug garden, where later in the year celery 
would turn up its crisp leaves te the sunshine, beets 
redden like a London coek when his master finds fault 
with the dinner, and damsons and apricots ripen 
among the boughs. 

It was on the afternoon of a glorious spring day 
that Madcline was sitting in the verandah of the 
chalet, Often had she stood there with her whole 
face kindling at the prespect, but now Nature had no 
balm for her bruised heart; her troubled eyes, the 
feverish glow on her cheek, the tremulous lips, told 
that some great grief lay heavy at her heart. At 
length her attention was attracted by an odd figure, 
toiling up the rugged road which led to the chalet. 
Who could he be? Whence had he come? What 


lin his haggard face; “but if I am, I never forgets 


| spoke ’bout the poisoned flovvers that was sent ye, and 


'the entry, when I met Dame Harris. 


‘told what bad happened since I'd been up to the b.~ 





errand did he bring? The girl asked herself theg, 
questions in a fever of unrest, for Leopold Verne hag 
been in London four days, and as she had not hearg 
from him, she feared the worst. She was not long to 
be kept in suspense, however; in a few moments, 
lad crawled up the steps, aud sankbefore her. What 
an outré object he was! His face was thinner and 
sallower than ever, his hair had been shorn, and nis 
patched and faded clothing hung loosely about him, 
while his features were disterted with pain, and his 
bare feet bled at every pore. 

“% Kitt—can this be Kitt ?” asked Madeline, laying 
her white hand on the boy's bowed head. 

“ Yes, Miss,” was all the lad could summon strength 
to articulate. 

* You look miserable, child—are you ill ?” 

“ Yes; "tis six weeks siace I sold my last basket of 
oranges.” 

“ And who has taken care of you.” 

“ Sobody took care of me much, my lady, till some 
of the doctors found me when they eame to seo their 
patients at the Seven Dials, and insisted on my going 
to the hespital.” 

He paused, panting for breath, and then continued : 

“ This isa long journey for me; I got tired out 
climbin’ the hill, but I shall be better after I rest 
bit.” 

















“T used to nurte you when we were in London; 
perhaps I can give you something to revive you.” 

She glided from the verandah, and presently re- 
appeared with a salver, on which Kitt saw a glass of 
wiae, a banch of hot-heuse grapes, a slice of Wheaten 
bread, and a mass of amber-hued jelly, quivering i: 
a crystal éperyne. Seating the lad in the easy chair 
she had occupied, she presided at 4 feast which miglit 
have tempted an anchorite, and at length the boy 
said : 

“ There, there, my lady, I'm strong enough now to 
talk with you—to tell you wiy I came here.” 

* Go on, child.” 

“They call me a fool,” resumed Kitt, and some 
strange emotion stirred his heart, and mirrored itseli 
















those whoare kind to me. I haven't forgotten you, ani 
when—when I was lyin’ on my little e6t in the hos- 
pital, and heard your name, I priecked open my ears, 
and listened to what the murses were sayin’. Ther 








another attempt to murder ye by burnin’ your father’s 
big house down, and went on to tell what I believed 
was as cruel a lie as ever was told—how young Mr. 
Churchill, your father’s clerk, had beea taken up and 
put into jail.” 

A sharp cry broke from Madeline, and she staggered 
back, and pressed her hand against her heart as if to 
still its stormy throbbing. 

“ Oh,” cried the boy;in real alari+, “I ought not to 
have teld you, I shan’t dare to fiuish my stery.” 

“ Yes, yes,” gasped Madeline, “I must hear all—all 
you know, with regard to Mr. Churchill.” 

“ Well,” continued Kitt, “after they'd passed ov, 
L kept thinkin’, and thinkin’, and thiolzia’, till my 
poor head seemed ready to burst, and my heart beat 
like the muffled drums they carry when soldiers ar 
buried. Af last, when the nesses were busy in ’tendin’ 
to a man that had jest been brought in, I erept from 
my bed, dressed me as quick as I could, and slipped 
away. I knew where Mr. Churchill used to lodge, 
and I went there fust. I was creepin’ along throug! 
She had seen 
me afore, for I’d been into Mr. Churchill's roows 
sometimes to get clothes he'd done wearin’ and quile 
often he’d bought an eravge or apple of nae. As soot 
as I asked for him, she begua to ery, aud she tows me 
into the chamber where his sea-chest stood, .04 





























pital. He was packing his trunk, my lady, think 
he should sail for Injie, when the officers arrested hin 
for havin’ twiec tried to murder you!” 

“Oh, my father!” shrieked the girl, “ God forgive 
you for this injustice!” Then leaning toward Kitt 
she continued, “ How—how did he bear the shock?” 

“He declared he was innocent, my lady ; but the 
officers jeered at him, handcuffed him as if he really 
had been a murderer, and dragged him off to jail 
Afere he went though, he got a chance to speak # 
Dame Harris, and she asked him if there was an ytling 
she could do for him.” 

“ And what did he say?” queried Madeline in almot 
breathless anxiety. 

‘* He begged of her if slie ever seo Madeline Vert? 
again, to tell her he would rather died a thousand deat 
than have lifted his hand to harm her.” : 

The girl's face kindled with a sudden gleam of j9 
as she replied. 

“T knew it, I felt it; I trusted him entirely; bat ! 
thank heaven he could send me such a message.” _ 

“I theaght you'd be glad to hear it,” resumed Kitt 
“and by daybreak I was on my way to Rockmount 

“ But how did you manage to travel the whole dit 
tance in your present weak state?” 
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« Attey Ta trudged slong awhile, tho stage coach 
overtook nie, and i’d douse @ good turn for the driver 
now and then, holdin’ his horses and the like, and he 
ive me a ride as fur as the ‘Crawford Arms.’ Then I 
had five miles to walk and it was tedious work forme; 
I was a’most spent when I crawled up these steps, 
but I don’t care if I’ve done you a service—you've 
peen so kind to me, I’d go the world’s end for ye, if I 
could! I’ll rest mo awhile, and then drag back to 
Lendon; p’r’aps you'll have some word to send to 
Dame Harris or Mr. Churchill.” a 

“J shall, most assurc¢ly,” rejoined Madeline. “I 
must leave you, but you can sit here or lie down on 
the sofa in the hall; nobody will molest you, poor 
boy, aad—and you shall not quit Rockmount unre- 
varded.” 
1s Ere the Jad could frame an answer, she was gone, 
ond Kitt sat gazing dreamily at the shadows as they 
lengthened on the distant hill-side, the white cottages 
of tve village, the deer boundiag through the park, 
and the snowy swans sailing with sculpture-like grace 
over the blue waters of artificial lakes. Finally, a 
step aroused him, and Madeline stood beside him. Her 
face was pale but serene, her eyes were luminous with 
heroic purpose, and standing there, with the sunaes 
light lying rich. and warm upon her dun-gold hair, she 
looked to the idiot boy like the picturcs of the angels 
who hed smiled down upon him from the walls 
when be occasionally trod the aisles of some dim 
church. 

Kitt,” she murmured, “since you and I parted, I 
have come te a conclusion which my father would 


deem rash indeed; but, cost what it may, 1 must see, 


Gerald Churehill-ence mere—must assure him that my 
confidence in his iutegrifyismot shaken. I shall start 
for London with you im the night eoach.” . : 

“Oh! lady, this is.goed mews!” and the lad clapped 
his hands, while his wam cheek fluslicd and his eyes 
kindled with unwonted intelligence. 

“Mrs. Rawdon, our ho ." resumed Made- 
line, “ is 2 weman to be trusted, I have mado a con- 
fidant of her, and she has promised te go with us. 
She will tell the servants that she has been seddenly 
called to London to visit a niece, dying of consump- 
tion. Her niece has been ill a long time, and there- 
fore the family will suspect nothing till we are far on 
our journey. You may steal down the cliff, and wait 
by the road-side till you see us appreaching on horse- 
back. ‘There will be three of us, as Tom Rawdon, the 
housekeeper’s son, is in, the seeret, and will be our 
eseort to. the ‘Crawford Arms’. ‘Theo you can spring 
up behind Tom, and ride on with us till we meet the 
coach.” 

“ Kitt understands,” replied the boy, and, after a few 
more hurried explanations from Madeline, took his 
leave of Reckmount, 

An hour latez, as he passed the porter’s lodge, that 
dignitary shouted : 

“Halloa! there, who are you ?” 

Kitt stepped, and lifted a vacaut stare to the porter's 
Lace. 

“My name’s Chris-to-pher Co-lum-bus Sykes, was 
the response, given with the strong nasal twang fami- 
liar to the ears of the boy’s city tormentors. 

“ Chris-to-pher Co-lum-bus Sykes,” echoed Andrew 
Bracely, imitating not only the words, but the tone ; 
“well, you're as queer-leoking an object as I’ve seen 
late! Pray, did you rain down in last night’s 
shower?” 

“T tell you, I didn’t come down atall,” replied Kitt, 
witha gris. “ E.come up from Lon’on!” 

“Ab!” said the porter, sneeringly, “ beg, pardon, 
beg parden—didu’t think I was speaking to London 
geatry—if I had, I should ha’ shown you proper 
respect.” And he lifted his straw hatand bowed with 
neck deference. 

Kitt made no answer, save with that vacant gaze of 
his, and Bracely went en: 

“Ti I might. be so. bola as to ask, it would give me 
great pleasure to know what brought you to Rock- 
mount.” 

“T thought p’r’aps I might find work; I’ve got tired 

of the big city, and should like ;to live out amongst 
these green fields, _Do. you know ot a place where I 
could earn my salt, if. nothing more?” 
_ “Zounds! I don’t think of any now, but I'll bear it 
in mind, and if I hear of a farmer who wants a bright, 
xctive hoy, 1’ll recommend you, Chris-to-pher Co-lum- 
bus Sykes!” 

“ Thauk’ea, sir, thank’ee, sir,”.and the lad walked 
away, whistling a fragment of some popular air, while 
soirun Bracely watched him with a merry twinklein 

1s eye. 

The moon had not yet risen when he. heard 
the tramp of horses’ feet, and saw three eques- 
trians galleping through the dusk. Suddenly they 
-" rein, anda voice which he knew to be Madeline's, 


“ Kitt, Kitt, are you there waiting for us uader the 
blackthorn 2” 
“Yes my lady,” and the quaint little figure sprang 


forward from his hiding-place, gaincd Ton. Rawdon’s 
saddle with a single beund, and the next moment was 
speeding toward the “ Crawford Arm4” with his com- 
panions. At the inn Tom left them, but they did not 
enter the tap-room like others bound for London by 
the night stage. Madeline hurriedly bade Kitt pre- 
ceed a short distance alone, but ever and anon glance 
back to ascertain where she and Rawdon were, and 
when he saw them hail the coach, come hurrying up, 
and take passage also. These directions were im- 
plicitly followed, and cre long the wild music of the 
postmam’s horn awoke the echoes of rock and glen, 
and the coach rumbled over the pleasant country 
road, 

From his station behind a thicket of sweetbriar, ia 
the moonlight whith at that hour flooded the land- 
scape, Kitt pereeived Madeline and Mrs. Rawdon 
waving their bamdkerchiefs to the driver; he reined 
in his horses, the eoach-door was flnag open, and just 
as the two travellers seated themselves within, Kitt 
made his appearance, and was about te enter, wien a 
rough voice cried: 

“ Here, here, lad; if I’m going to give you a free 
fide back, youmust mount the box with me.” 

“ Poor boy!” exclaimed Mrs. Rawdon, “he looks 
sick—pray, let tiim remain inside, I will be respon- 
sible for dis fare.” 

The driver knew tliat the housekeeper at Rock- 
mount was in very comfortable circumstances, and 
therefore he did not wonder at what seemed only 
another of her gen deeds. The boy erouched 
down near her, and @ more the cvach rolled 


on. 

Higher an@ higher rose tle moon, till her upward 
journey wasended, and she set beliind a blue hill, 
cutting sharply against tho sky; for a time soft 
shadows brooded avound,and then the morning star 
set her seal in the heavens, and tle day broke in rosy 
splendour. 

The hedge-rows, the tender grass and young corn 
glistened in their baptism of dew; birds twittered 
musically among the boughs; insects went flashing 
by, and the low of cattle was heard from the distant 
folds and pastures, 

Hours wore on; the sun glowed with noon-day 
radiance, and still the coach wound along, stopping 
now and then to take in a passenger or leave one, or 
change horses. 

During the journey many of the tired travellers fell 
asleep, and seemed to slumber sweetly ; Mrs. Rawdon 
nodded, and poor, tired Kitt slept at her sido; but, 
through the whvle, Madeline’s eyes never closed. 
Silent, wakeful, she sat thinking of the cell where 
Gerald was incarcerated, of their love, their hopeless 
love, and the impending trial 

When the coach reached its destination, she parted 
with Kitt and Mrs. Rawdon for the time being, and 
while the latter went to visit her invalid niece, hired 
a hackney-coach, with the intention of going at onco 
to Gerald Churchill's former lodgings. 

Before she set out, however, she charged Kitt to 
await her return at the coach-office, and as he curled 
himself up in a dim corner, she eatered the carriage 
and dreve off. 

Not long afterward she stood rapping at Mrs. 
Harris’s door; the good lady opened it, and stared at 
the veiled figure before her in the utmost surprise. In 
another instant the veil was flung aside, anda marble 
face revealed to her wondering gaze. 

“ This is not the first time I have been here,” said 
‘a. low, sweet voice, with a vein of pathos trembliug 
through its rich music—‘‘y you recognize me 
now ?” 

“Yes, yes, you are Madeline Verne!” and the 
woman’s tones died away in a half-smothered sob; 
Madeline’s head sank upon her breast, and the banker's 
child and the peor woman wept together. 

At length Mrs. Harris drew the lady in, and they 
were passing Churchill’s apartments when Madeline 
faltered : 

“ Take me into hisrooms, Madam ; I would fain sce 
them once more.” 

Mrs. Harris turned the key, and led her visitor into 
the chamber to which she had been borne on the 
night of the conflagration. 

There stood the cumbrous chests, but the books 
had not yet been taken from the shelves, nor the flute 
from the table; the pictures hung in their accustomed 
placeson the walls, and the flowering plants still 
flushed the south window. As Madeline gazed about 
her, a host of memories thronged her brain, a mist 
swam before her. eyes, and there was a confused ring- 
ing in her ears. 

“T keep everything just as he left it, poor lad,” said 
the landlady; “but when, I come in, it seems like 
opening a grave, where the dead have slept for years, 
cold, and damp, and still.” 

“Aye, madam, thus it appears to me. must net 
stay here, or I shall lose what little fortitude I have, 
and not be able to carry out the purpose which 





brought me to London. I—Icameto visit the gaol 


| where Gerald is incarcerated! You will be my guide, 


} T trust ?” 

“Yes; I have been there daily since he was im- 
prisoned. Oh, what a pleasant surprise it will be for 
him to see you again, Miss Verne!” 

She glided from the room, but seon returne: 
her close black bonnet and thick veil and shaw). 

“Perhaps,” she said, with some hesitation in her 
manner, “considering tlie state of affairs, you had 
better put on my weeds.” 

“ That is a wise thought, madam,” replied the girl ; 
and ere long she and Mrs. Harris had exchanged eos- 
tumes., 

Thus habited, they stopped at the prison gate just 
as the oleck struek ten. 

“ Who goes there?” grufly demanded the sentinel 
on the wall. 

“Two persons who would like to gain admittance 
to the gaol.” f 

“The night is no time for such a visit! 
morrow !” 

“ One of the visitors may leave town to-morrow.” 

“Well, well, pass in, and lay your request before 
the gaoler.” 

The ponderous gate swung back, and the women 
found themselves in the gaol-yard. 

Rapidly they crossed it, and eutered the ward-room, 
With its pistols, cutlagses, and muskets, and, what was 
yet more formidable to Madeline, the group of 
officers smoking around the fire. The seeming Mrs. 
Harris renewed her plea, and after a moment’s thous ht 
the gwaoler said: i 

“ By George! 
be admitted after r<ndown; but I know 
good, honest woman, aud as yeu’ve walked a long 
distance, you may goin. ‘This must be the last tine, 
however.” 

The disguised Madeline murmured her thanks, and 
she and her comzanien silently followed tae gaoler. 
The girl shuddered as the massive doors grated « 
their hinges, and she found herself threading dim, 
damp passages, walled on cither side with sioue. At 
length the gaoler stopped and mutt-red: 

“No. 20 is Churchill’ ig 

And unbarring a 1 


7 


l with 


Come to- 


I’ve made up my mind nobody shai 
ki you to be: 


Vs cell; ¢9 


sw door, he ushered the visi- 


tors into the prisoner nce, 
he added, and, placing 


“ You can stay al 
his lantern on the fleor, v Vv. 

When he had gone, Mrs. Harris whispered: 

“ Of meetings like these, Miss Verne, there should 
be no witness; go iu alone, aud I will await you in 
the corridor.” 

Madeline obeyed; but her heart sank as her glance 
fell on the hard, stone flagging, the grated window, 
the straw patlct, the claakiay chains, and him who 
wore them, not with a servile air, but with the proud 
mien of conscious innocence. Hearing the gaoler’s 
voice, Churchill looked up, and saw a woman, clad in 
widow’s weeds, tottering toward him, as if every step 
trampled down her own heart-striags. From her 
dcep mourning and general appearance, he supposed 
it was his kind landlady, and that she was quite worn 
out with her wearisome walls. 

“ What,” he exclaimed, “have you dragged your- 
self hither again, Mrs. Harris? Though I confess 
your visits cheer and cucourage me exccedingly, you 
are too delicate for such exertions. Henceforth I 
shall forbid your coming more than once a day.” 

The next moment the girl sank at lis feet, her veil 
swept back, and the light of the lautern glimmered 
across her face, as she cried: 

“Oh, Gerald! it is I—Madeline!” 

The young man’s chest heaved, his cheek burned, 
his eyes kindled, but in the great joy of that umlooked- 
for meeting he stood specchless. Lifting Madeline 
from the damp floor, he enfoliled her in his arms, and 
showered kisses on her brew, and even the golden 
hair, which, anloosed frem its confinement, floated 
about her in shining lengths. At last he found voice 
to say: 

“ Madeline—dear, dear Madeline—this is indeed a 
joyful surprise.” 

“And did you not expect that I should come, 
Gerald ?” 

“ No—in my sober waking hours I dared not think 
of it; and though in tlie fitful slamber which has 
been mine since my arrest, I have often dreamed 
you were here, felt your kiss on my forehead, and 
heard your sweet tones, I awoke to know it was 
a dream. But, thank Ged, this is a blessed 
reality !” 

A solemn silence ensued, and then Churchill said: 

“Your father did not consent to your coming, 
Madeline ?” 

“No, he knows nothing of it. He believes me at 
Roekmount. I will tell you all that has passed since 
the night when we parted in the park.” 

And she proceeded to give an account of her father’s 
interview with her after the receipt of that fatal letter, 
the agony of suspense in which he had left her, 
and the sad tidings Kit!, the idiot boy, had brought. 
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“ When I heard you were arrested, dear Gerald,” 
she murmured, “I yearned to see you, to assure you 
my confidence in you was not shaken, and console 


you byevery means in my power. In this emergency 
I went to Mrs. Rawdon, the most faithful of the ser- 
vants. You were always a favourite with her, and 
she and her son Tom assisted me in forming and car- 
rying out my plans. I quitted Rockmount with Kitt 
and the housekeeper, and started for London in the 
night-coach. On reaching town I went at once to 
your former lodgings and communicated my intentions 
to Mrs, Harris. She readily lent me a helping hand, 
and garbed in her weeds, I gained access to you.” 

“ Ah! Madeline, this is devotion, indeed; I wish I 
were worthier of it.” 

And he reverently pressed his lips to her white brow. 

“You are worthy the deepest love, the strongest 
self-sacrifice. I still believe yon all that is 
noble, generous, and true. There isa shadow on you 
now, but it will pass away, and if it does not, my 
love will be as steadfast as ever.” 

“ A thousand blessings on you, Madeline! I feared 
they would poison your mind with their calumnies, 
but since you trust me I can meet my fate calmly. 
In my dismal cell, with God and the holy angels 
looking down upon us, I call them to witness the 
depth and sincerity of my love for you, and my entire 
innocence of the charge brought against me.” 

As he spoke he raised his eyes, and his whole face 
lighted up, as no guilty man’s could, with the pride 
of honest manhood. Gazing at him, then, Madeline 
felt that no impartial jury could look at him and 
convict him of the crime for which he had been 
arrested, and she exclaimed : 

“ Your innocence will yet be proved; you will be 
cleared at the trial, I am sure.” 

The prisoner shook his head, and the cloud came 
back to his brow. 

“Tam not as sanguine as you are, dearest. The 
circumstantial evidence will, I fear, be twisted to suit 
the purposes of my accusers. WhatamI? A mere 
waif, the child of the wreck, drifting about at the 
mercy of wind and tide. What am I against the 
wealth and rank which will be arrayed for my com- 
viction ? Thus far I havo no atterney to plead my 
cause.” 

A groan broke from Madeline, and she gasped : 


“ How—how cruel of my father toarrest you! I— 
I shall never forgive him that act, Gerald.” 
‘Don’t blame him, dearest ; I do not. The blame 


should fall on the author of the anonymous letter, who 
made ard tried by shallow arguments to substantiate 
the charge.” 





[THE VISION AT THE RED Cross. ] 


Madeline Verne’s eyes flashed, aud she took a few 
hurried turns around the cell; then, stopping before 
Churchill, cried: 

“T would give much to know that person, Gerald.” 

“T believe I do, love.” 

“Tell me—ob, tell me, I implore you. Yeur friends 
are my friends—your enemies mine.” 

“T cannot—cannot reveal the secret, Madeline. 
Tis best that the knowledge should be withheld from 

ou.” 
ee Was it not Victor de Vaudreuil? I have suspected 
him of the foul deed, for during his visit to Rock- 
mount, when your praise was on every tongue, I 
sometimes saw a terrible expression on his face. 

“Your woman’s intuition is seldom at fault,” said 
Churchill. “He professes to think me innocent, and 
has had the boldness tocome here and sympathize with 
me since my arrest.” 

“ And how did you meet him, Gerald?” 

“As such duplicity deserved. I told him I had 
not the slightest confidence in his friendship, and 
to-day my suspicions have been confirmed by a slip 
of paper which was pushed through a crevice in the 
wali.” 

“ Pray let me see it.” 

The prisoner drew a bit of paper from his pocket, 
and the girl read: 

“Victor de Vaudreuil pretends to be your friend, 
and has gone so far as to visit your cell; but be not 
deeeived—he went to gloat over your misery. You 
are his rival—you have stood between him and 
Madeline Verne—and he hates you. Sooner or later 
the truth of my assertion will be substantiated, and the 
world see a black heart unmasked.” 

“Great heavens!” exclaimed Madeline, as she con- 
cluded the perusal of this note, “it is as I feared. 
You have fallen a victim to his arts. But let us, like 
Mrs. Harris, look upward; and while I make my life 
a perpetual prayer, I will do all I can to ascertain the 
truth, and provide you an attorney.” 

“Nay, nay—you must not, Madeline. It will only 
increase your father’s anger, and I do not wish you 
to meet his wrath alone. Besides, I have a manly 
pride; and Leopold Verne’s gold must not be brought 
into requisition to pay the barrister who defends 
me. 

They were now interrupted by the turnkey, who 
flung open the door which Mrs. Harris, with innate 
delicacy, had closed, and cried: 

“Time’s out—come, come! I want to have the 
gates shut, and go my last round !” 

“Oh, Gerald, I must leave you!” moaned the girl, 
“bret in heart I shall be with you! Remember 





when your darkest hours come, that there is one who 
loves and trusts you; who would as soon give her 
hand to you in your lonely cell as if you were free, 
and could settle millions upon ber !” 

“God bless you, dearest, best-beloved Madeline!” 
murmured Churchill, and with that benison ringing 
in her ears, the girl tore herself from the wild clasp of 
his arms, and joined Mrs. Harris in the corridor. 

When they reached the prison-gate, her fictitious 
strength gave way, and she sank down weak as a 
child. 

“You are weary,” said Mrs. Harris, glancing at the 
pale, pale face, which seemed white from contrast 
with the close, black bonnet and mourning veil. 

“Yes, weary both in body and in soul! Oh, if I could 
but die here!—if I could but roll off my burden in the 
grave! Once I should have thought I could not live 
through such an ordeal, but God alone knows how 
much a woman’s heart can bear ere it breaks.” 

“You have learned the lesson early, my dear Miss 
Verne; but at some future time you will see that all 
this was for your good.” 

Madeline did not reply, save with a hot rain of 
tears and sobs, which no efforts could smother; for 
awhile she gave herself up to the tempest of grief that 
swept over her, but at length she raised her head, 
and dashing away her tears, exclaimed : 

“T must not sit here idle; in one short week 
Gerald’s trial is to take place, and how much there is 
to be done in those seven days!” 

“ Yes, and ’tis far better for us to work than to 
weep. We will go back now, and in the morning, 
when you are somewhat rested, we will see what 
more we can do in his behalf.” 

With some difficulty Madeline rose, -and the two 
moved from the spot. They had gone but a few paces 
when Madeline paused, and cast a leng, long, yearning 
look at the high walls and ponderous gate, loom ‘ng 
darkly behind her. 

“ Ah! Mrs. Harris,” she murmured, “my heart is 
walled up there!” And once more she grew faint and 
weak, and would have fallen, had it not been for the 
support of her companion’s arm. 

or a time Mrs. Harris drew her along, but ther 
they hailed a hackney-coach which was passing, aud 
were driven to Lindall Row. 

Mrs. Harris insisted on Madeline’s retiring imme 
diately; and at length, in sheer exhaustion, she fell 
asleep; but her slumber could’ scarcely be called re- 
pose, for inher dreams she again read that cruel letter, 
again took the toilsome journey to London, again met 
and parted with Gerald Churchill. 


(Zo de continued) 
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THE MAID OF MONA. 
By Leow Lewis. 
_——_@—___. 

CHAPTER XLVL 
AT HOME. 
Thére blend the ties that strengthen 
Our hearts in hours of grief, 
The silver links that lengthen 
Joy's visits when most brief! 
Bernard Barton. 

Os the Lancashire coast, a short distance to the 
nortiiward of South port, stood a large and old-fashioned 
mansion of imposing appearance surrounded by hand- 
some and extensive grounds. 

It bore the name of Wynne House. 

On the evening subsequent to the departure of 
Captain Wynne and Mona from Rock Cliff Castle, the 
drawing-room of this mansion was brilliantly lighted 
and fragrant with the breaths of flowers. ‘The long 
French windows were half open to admit the soft 
evening breeze, for the day had been sultry. At one 
side of the apartment, and divided from it only by a 
partition of glass, which was half slid aside, was a 
splendid couservatory, that looked like a field of 
tropical bloom and emitted sweet and spicy odours. 

The drawing-room was tenanted by only two per- 
sons, 
ae were Mr. and Mrs. Wynne, the parents of our 

ro, 


The former was an elderly gentleman, with hair 
blanched by the wintry hand of time, but with a 
countenance expressing all the geniality of yovth. 

Mrs. Wynne was much younger than her hasband, 
and still preserved a fair share of the beauty that 
must have distinguished her youth. Nota thread of 
silver had mingled with the glossy black masses of her 
hair ; her complexion retained the delicate fresliness 
and vivid colour of girlhood; and her smile was as 
right and sunny as when it had won the heart of her 
husband. 

Her dress was singularly becoming, being of black 

ape over a slip of black silk, and its sombreness was 

lieved by a bunch of carnations glowing like live 
~~ upon her breast, and a similar bunch in her dusky 

. Well, my dear,” said Mr. Wynne, looking up from 

Portfolio of costly engravings, “it’s time for William 
yt eturn with the letters. Can it be possible that 
ther disappointment is to be added to our list— 

Mr chal not hear from Noel to-night ?” 

Vynne looked anxions as she replied: 
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“T fear something has happened to the dear boy: 
He is usually so particular to write every week that 
he has quite spoiled us. ” 

She paused as a rap sounded on the door of the 
drawing-room and the door opened. 

‘It’s William !” exclaimed Mr. Wynne, in tones of 
relief. “Come in, my man. Have you any letters for 
us ?” 

William, an honest-faced youth, made an awkward 
bow and twitched his cap nervously between his 
fingers as he entered the apartment, answering : 

“No, sir—there bean’t no letters, sir-——” 

“ No letters!” repeated Mr. Wynne, in tones of dis- 
appointment. ‘No letters! Well,” he added with 
assumed cheerfulness, ‘‘to-morrrow will surely bring 
us one. You may go, William!” 

The youth hesitated, as if having news to commu- 
nicate. 

Mrs. Wynne noticed his manner, and said: 

“Perhaps William may have heard something of 
Noel’s ship. Jt may have been ordered away from 
this coast in pursuit of the smugglers, and our 
son have had ne time to write, or opportunity to send 
a letter if written! Did you hear anything of the 
captain’s ship, William?” she added, addressing the 
youth. 

“TI heard summut, mistress,” said William, with 
considerable reluctance. 

“You did?” cried Mr. Wynne. “What did you 
hear ?” 

“It been a fightin’ the smugglers over to Red Noses, 
sir, or off the Cheshire coast, sir, an’ Measter Noel 
was on the smugglin’ vessel], an’ it blowed up, and he 
can’t be foun’——” 

A cry of horror broke from Mrs, Wynne’s lips. 

“Oh, no, no!” she moaned. “I can’t believe it! 
There is some mistake. You must have heard 
wrongly, William !” 

“ Mayhap, mistress,” returned William. ‘ But they 
be all talkin’ about it' over to Southport, an’ how the 
smugglers escaped with their lives in little boats, an’ 
how they have looked on the shore for Measter Noel 
an’ couldn’t find him !” 

Mr. Wynne, scarcely less agonized than his wife, 
eagerly questioned William for some minutes, and 
succeeded in eliciting an account of the late encoun- 
ter with the smugglers off the Cheshire coast, and the 
fact that Noel was mysteriously missing, although he 
was known by his men to have been secreted on the 
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smuggler’s vessel. 
Aiter dismissing William, Mr. Wynne said, in 
broken tones : 





«It is evident, love, that some great calamity has 
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overtaken our son. Godgrant that we may not bo 
childless !” 

Mrs. Wynne flung herself in an agony of grief upon 
her husband’s breast. 

“‘ Hush, love,” he said, tenderly, repressing his own 
anguish in the endeavour to soothe hers. ‘ You know 
that first reports are apt always to be worse than the 
reality. I shall go over to Southport without delay, 
in the hope of hearing later and better news. Be 
hopeful——” 

At that moment came a resounding knock at the 
outer door. 

“ Some of the neighbours como to tell us the news 
we have just learned, probably,” said Mr. Wynne. 
“T will leave you with them while I hasten on my 
journey——” 

He paused as the door again opened, and two per- 
sons entered the apartment. 

They were Captain Wynne and Mona. 

With a wild cry of joy Mrs. Wynne tottered for- 
ward and fell upon her son’s neck, embracing him 
with a mother’s deepest tenderness, and then giving 
place to her husband, while she sank intoa chair, weak 
and trembling from her great revulsion of feeling. 

“T am welcomed home like the prodigal son,” said 
Noel, with a smile on his lips and tears in his eyes, 
as his father at length released him from his embrace. 
“Why do I find you in tears, mother, father?” 

“ Because,” replied Mr. Wynne, his tones trembling 
with joy, “we have just heard of that rash act of 
yours in concealing yourself on the smuggler’s vessel ! 
It was reported that the vessel was blown up and you 
were missing. Is there truth in the story ?” 

“Yes, father—it’s all true, except that the vessel 
sunk, instead of being blown up, and that I am not 
missing. But let me introduce to you the companion 
of my wanderings, Miss Mona Maxley !” 

He drew the timid, blushing girl forward, present- 
ing her to his mother. 

Mrs. Wynne took the young girl’s hand and said, 
while she looked into her sweet face: 

“T am glad to see you, Miss Maxley. You are 
the Mona, I suppose, of whom Noel has written us 
so much !” 

“The very same, mother,” responded Capt. Wynne. 
“T have brought her to you as my betrothed wife and 
as your future daughter!” 

Mrs. Wynne was evidently well-satisfied with the 
prospective relationship, for she kissed Mona tenderly, 
and Mr. Wynne shook her hand warmly. 

“You must be hungry, Noel,” then said his mother, 
touching the bell. ‘ How did you get home ?” 

“Tr a little sloop that I borrowed from @ gentleman 
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over on the Welsh coast. But I am not particularly 
hungry, dear mother, as yeu would suppose if you 
could see the larze supply of provisions we left on 
our sloop. Still, a cup of tea would taste well as a 
rarity.” 

A servant made hi8S appearance, obeying Mrs. 
Vynne’s summons, and she gave him some directions 
in a low tone, and he disappeared. 

Mrs. Wynne then with herown hands removed 
Mona's wrappings, and ensconced her in an easy 
chair. 

“And now tell us all about your late adventures, 
my sen,” said Mr. Wynne. “Explain how Miss 
Maxley came to be your companion, and why you 
incurred such risk in going aboard the smuggler’s 
vessel!” 

Noel, with graceful courtesy, placed a chair for his 
mother, and then seating himself at her feet and hold- 
ing her hand in a tender clasp, related how the smug- 
glers were hidden in a cave at the Isle of Man; how 
Fearnought, disguised as Mr. Dean, had fallen in love 
with Mona; how he had entrapped her to his house 
and thence taken her to his schooner; how he, Noel, 
had notified his men of his intentions, and secreted 
himself on the schooner; how they lad proceeded to 
the Red Noses, instead of to Southport, as originally 
intended by Fearnoug!it; how he had personated the 
smuggler-chief, rescued Mona betrayed the smug- 

etc. 

“What a list of adventures!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Wynne, gazing admiringly at ker son, when he had 
coneluded. And how brave you are téo, Noel! Your 
rashness quite makes me afraid, although I do not 
see how you could have done differently when your 
promised wife was in such peril! And now, my 
son, What do you propose te do? Shall you take 
Miss Maxley baek to her father and then rejoin your 
ship?” 

: That question Mona and I will leave to your 
lecision,” respended Noel. “ After leaving Rock 
Cliff Castle we came hither as fast as wind and tide 
would permit, although I did hope to find my vessel 





on the way. We learned from Fearnought that 
Maxley was not Mona's father af 

* Not her father!” repeated Mrs. Wynne, in tones 
of relief. “ Who, then, is herfather ?” 

“That we donot know. But as he is not her 


father, why should she return te him? He may give 
her up again to the smuggler x 

“True!” said Mrs. Wynne. 
why not leave her here, Noel? Your’bride could not 
be in better or safer hands than your parents’! Your 
father and Lave often very lonely. Will you stay, 
dear ?” she added, addvessing the mailen. 

The maiden blushed as she assented. 

Mrs. Wynne was quite charmed at the artlessness 
and refinement of Mona, She had been prepared to 
find the maiden beautiful and good, for the fond 
mother believed that her son could not possibly be 
attracted towards a womaa unworthy of him, but she 
had semetimes feared that Mona would, prove to be 
awkward and antrained, During the whole conversa- 
tion, she had observed ler narrowly, and had been 
quite surprised to find that tho girl betrayed. no 
surprise at the elegance wlich surrounded her, and no 
vulgar curiosity to examine the elegant trinkets that 
loaded the marble mantel-piece and the handsome 
tables. 

In truth, these things did not excite nmuch wonder 
in Mona. She had had freo access to novels of the 
highest order of merit, dealing with the highest 
classes of society, and had read so many descriptions 
of palatial residences, that everything at Wynne House 
looked to ler exactly as she hadimagined it would. 

She was not awkward because she did not think 
at all of herself ; and her grace of manner, hercorrect- 
ness of expression, Ler modesty of demeanour, and 
her evident loving admiration for Nocl, immediately 
won her a place ia the motherly heart of Mrs. Wyune. 

“ And must you go back again to your ship, Neel ?” 
asked his mother, stroking his hair.. ‘‘ You had 
better give up your profession and stay at home, 
devoting yourself to your bride. . I am always uneasy 
while you are at sea!” 

“J will give it wp, mother,” responded Captain 
Wyane, thoughtfully, “as soon as Fearnought is 
captured! It is a matter of pride with me to remain 
in command of my ship till after I have assisted to 
accemplish that event. I heard from a fisherman off 
the coast to-night that my vessel is but a few miles 
from here. I must join her in the morning !” 

“So soon!” repeated Mr. and Mrs. Wynne, in a 
breath. 

“ Yes; but it won’t be long before I return to claim 
my bride at your hands! Fearnought’s resources are 
greatly reduced, but he is not a man to own toa failure 
while he can command efiher money or credit. From 
information we have reccived, it appears that he is 
supplied with funds to carry on his lawless business 
by many wealthy merehants in various cities, who 
receive his goods and sel] them at an enormous profit. 





“Tf Mona is willing, 





We have greatly crippled his resources, but whether 
he may not try another venture is a matter of doubt.” 

“ But, Noel,” said Mr. Wynne, “ will he not stay 
with his father and abandon his wild life 2” 

“T think not,” replied Captain Wynne. “It is not 
so easy for a man of his habits and disposition to 
settle down into the quiet, monotonous life be would 
have at Rock Cliff Castle, with his father as his sole 
companion. I thought several times to-day,” he 
added, smiling, “that we were pursucd by Feat- 
nought.” 

“Pursued by him!” said Mrs. Wynne, with @ 
shudder. 

“ Ob, I dare say it was only a fancy,” replied Noel. 
“A fishing-beat, manned by acouple of men, seemed 
to hover upon our track all day, but towards evening 
the breeze freshened, and we left her out of sight. We 
thought at the time that one of the men might be Fear- 
nought, but that is improbable, sines he could not find 
a boat so soon to follow us.” 

At this juncture supper was announced, and Mr. 
Wynne gave his arm to Mona, and Noel conducted his 
mother to the su room. 

After the repast, they returned to the drawing-room, 
and resumed the conversation. 

Mrs. Wynne, with much tact, drew ont Mona's 
thoughts and opinions as they conversed, and her 
gentle kindness won Mona’s heart, 

discussed Mona’s probable history, the steps 
they would take to discover her parentage, the care 
with which she should be during her lover's 
absence; and Noel's heart swelled proudly as he saw 
the tender relations established already between the 
two beings he loved best in the world»: 

Ata late hour, when the past had beem reviewed 
and the fature decided upon, Mrs. Wynne said: 

“I thisk Mona had better retire now—she looks so 
tired... Say good-night to her, Noel, and I will shew 
her to her room.” 

As Noel bent over his betrothed to: whisper a loving 
good-night, Mona said, in a low tone: 

“Dear Noel, how I love your mother! How 
sweet aud good she is! How happy I shall bo 


here!” 


of the girl, bidding her sleep well, and be up early 
to see him depart. 

Mr. Wynne then drew her to him, telling her that 
she was destined to be a great comfort to him, 
since she had power to cause Noel to give up his 
profession ; and the blushing girl then withdrew with 
Mrs. Wynne. . 

The lady conducted her upa broad staircase, and 
into a handsome bed-chamber that opened off the cor- 
ridor. A dressing-room adjoined tlie bed-room, and 
the door of communication was open. 

The bed was draped with white, and its large square 
pillows were covered with cases of the finest linen 
edged with costly lace. Upon the top of the bed lay 
a delicate cambric night-dress, ready for Mona’s use, 
and across the back of an easy chair was thrown a 
white merino dressing-gown. By the side of the 
chair were placed a dainty pair of white velvet slippers, 
embroidered with pink buds and half-opened roses, 
and a pair of silk stockings. 

“These rooms are yours, dear, until Noel claims 
you,” said Mrs. Wynne... “I want you to be at home 
here, and do just.as you like. When you feel disposd 
to rise to-morrow morning, foueh your bell and my 
maid shall attend you.” 

She turned as if to withdraw, but Mona, touchedJat 
her kindness, threw her arms: around her neck, aftr 
laid her soft cheek to hers. 

“ My daughter,” said Mrs. Wynne, pressing’ her to 
her heart, and kissing her teuderly, “‘ you do not know 
how pleased I am at Noel’s choice.” 

“ ] feared yon wouldn't be!” faltered the maiden. “I 
was worried all day, fearing to meet you and Mr. 
Wynne. f£ have had so few advantages, dear Mrs. 
Wynne, that I fear you will often blush for me!” 

“Call me mother, my darling,” said the lady, 
charmed at the girl’s humility. “I shall never be 
ashamed of you—you need not fear it! Wiy should 
you? On the contrary, I am proud of you!” 

Mona’s heart felt relieved of a great weight. 

“And where I am ignorant of the rules of polite 
society,” she said, “if you would only be so kind as to 
teach me——” 

“T will, love,” returned Mrs. Wynne, as Mona 
paused. “I don't want you to feel like a stranger 
here. Feel that you are in the house of your own 
father and mother. I want you to be a free, 
merry, exacting little daughter, as you should be! 
And now I suppose I must send you to bed. To- 
morrow, when Noel is gone, we will have a nice visit 
together. Good night. my daughter.” 

“Good night, mother,” faltered the girl, frightened 
at her own boldress in applying that sweet familiar 
name to the stately, beautiful lady beside her, but 
instantly reassured by the tender caresses that were 
lavished upen her. 





Noel smiled, and pressed a kiss upon the pure brow 


Mrs. Wynne soon withdrew, returning to the draw. 
ing-room, where she found the father and son engaged 
in earnest conversation. 

“Oh, Noel,” she said, coming to his sido, “ what 
@ lovely daughter you have brought us! Sho is go 
pure, so artless, so gentle, so unspoiled! I love her 
already.” 


“You are quite enthusiastic, my love,” said Mr, 
Wynne, smiling, as Noel gratefully kissed his mother, 
“T have ome been telling our brave captain here that 
I like choice far better than any we could have 
made for him. Mona is really a very lovely gir), and, 

soar “ so unspoiled. Do you know, my son,” lis 
: “I was at one time quite averse to your 
marrying a fisher’s daughter, labouring somehow 
— an = geeanes that Mona was like an ordinary 

Captain Wynne laughed at the confession. 

“ You are perfectly willing now,” heasked, “that | 
should marry her?” 

“Certainly. -Her beauty and goodness are sufficien: 
dowry, and you have money eneugh for both. Hurry 
through your affair with Fearnought, and we'll have » 
grand wedding here.” 

“Yes, Noel,” said his mother. “By the time you 
return, Mona sliall be in possession of a suitable ward- 
wobe for any occasion. I shall set.my maid at work 
to-morrow. You leave your promised wife in good 


“I know it, my darling mother,” said the captain, 
with some emotion, as he passed his arm about his 
mother’s waist. “My greatest hope is that Mons 
may be to me what you have always been to my 
father, and that she may as nobly fulfil her duties to 
society and to the world as you have done!” 

Mrs. Wynne’s eyes were dewed with tears as sho 
listenéd to this fond address, and Mr. Wynne had a 
suspicious moisture in his own. He clasped both wife 
and son iaone embrace for a moment, and then sail: 

“ And now you must retire, Noel, if you are goin, 
off to your vessel in the morning. You have hal 
little sleep lately and must stand in great need 
of some. ht!” 

- Salutations were exchanged and Captain Wynne 
retired to his chamber, his parents soon after going to 
their own sleeping apartment. 





CHAPTER XLVIF. 
FEARNOUGHT ON THE 'LOOK- OUT. 
I grant him bloody, 
uxurious, avaricious, false, deceitful, 
Sudden, malicious, smacking of every sin 
That has a name 
Macbeth. 


Tue little boat manned by two mena to which Cap- 
tain Wynne had alluded.ia his conyersation with his 
parents was indeed that of Fearnought atid his ally. 
They had followed the sloop as fast as they could, but 
only succeeded in keeping her in fall view until late 
in the afternoon, when the breeze freshened and the 
sloop disappeared from their view. 

“There she goes, captain!” cried Breed, as the sail 
of the little craft faded from sight. “ We can’t catch 
up with them, and there’s no use in trying. | That 
Wynne must bear a charmed life, and we may as well 
give up all hope of taking it. Where shail: I make 
for now ?” 

** Keep on as we are going!” commanded Fear- 
noug ht. 

“But ‘twon’t do no good, cap’n,” remonstrated 
Breed. “It'll soon be dark too-———” 

“ That’s nothing!” said the smuggler-chief, harshly. 
“ The fact is, Breed,” he added, in a more confidential 
tone, “that Wynne is making for his home, as I have 
suspected he would. He isoneof yourceremonious sort 
of men, @ stickler for etiquette, and ne’d no more; have 
that girl on his ship amongst a rough crew than he'd 
fly! He'll take her home to his father and mother 
and leave her there while he rejoins his vessel.” 

“Then we may as well give up the chase,” de- 
clared Breed, “unless you know where his heme 


““T do know. I learned from Mazley,as well as from 
one of my crew who came from the neighbourhood 
of Wynue House, for that is the name of his 
home.” 

“ But are you goivg there?” inquired Breed, in con- 
siderable astonishment. 

“Yes, I purpose doing so,” replied Fearnoughi, 
carelessly. 

“ Going te run right into the lion’s den!” exclaimed 
Breed, his mind divided between admiration and con- 
demnation of his superior’s hardiliood. ‘ What for 
if I may be allowed to ask ?” 

“Tl explain my purpose to you,” said .Fearnought, 
“and I shall want your assistance in carrying it out. 
We have cause enough to hate this. Wynne and \ 
make him ail the trouble we.can. We shull be uo~” 








to kill him, for he will be armed, and will have“™'Y 
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—— 
of servants to call upon to aid him. a There is only 
one way to strike him a deadly blow! 

“ And that may 4 5 

“ o carry off the girl. ’ 

“ me how 4 we do it, cap’n? She'll stay with 
the family till she goes to bed, and you won't get a 
chance to kiduap her, unless you hang around the 
neighbourhood several days!” : ere 

“The capture must be made this very night! de- 
clared Fearnought. “I'll undertake that part of the 
business. All 1 waut of you is to go aboard of the 
sloop they ran off in, and there await my return. If 
I get the girl ll bring her to the sloop and we'll 
start for the retreat!” , P 

“Ji’sarisky business!” said Breed, shaking his 

ad. 
hea For me, yes!” returned Fearnought. “ For you, 
no! But I'll be liberal with you. IM! give you a 
pale of silks and a cask of brandy for your assistance, 
pesides a handsome sum of money out of the proceeds 
of our next venture !” 

“The next venture!” repeated Breed. “ You've 
been so unlucky lately, cap’n, that I haven’t much 
confidence in the future!” 

“Nonsense, Breed. We must expect acheck now 
and then in our business, but you know very well how 
prosperous and lucky I have been for the past five 
years, fairly making money by tlio bucket-full. I 
never lost a penny’s-worth till this Wynne came 
aeross my path, I shall never be unlucky again, for 
Thave learned caution from my late experiences—still, 
do as you like!” ‘ 

“Tagree to your terms!” said Breed, quite con- 
vinced by Fearnought’s reasoning that the smugglers 
were to meet with no more reverses. ‘I'll help you 
to the best of my ability, cap’n, and will go with you 
to the retreat ?” 

The smuggler-chief expressed his satisfaction at 
this decision, and condescended to enter into further 
details of his nefarious plan. 

It was late in the evening when they came in view 
of Wynne House, which stood grand and beautiful in 
the dim starlight. 

As they ran into the little cove at the bottom of the 
sloping lawn, tliey beheld the little sloop rocking idly 
at anchor, and immediately went alongside of her. 

“We'll go aboard, Breed,” said Fearnought, “ to see 
that no one has been left in charge of her.” 

They crept up to the deck, and made a thorough 
exploration of the little craft. 

No one was on board beside themselves. 

Fearnought’s face darkened when he beheld the 
bountiful basket of provisions with which Mr. Wilburn 
had supplied them, but it almost immediately cleared, 
as he said: 

“See, Breed, there’s feod enough for several days 
for us and the girl’ As we have eaten nothing all 
day, I believe I’ have a little something before I go 
ashore.” 

He helped himself liberally, his companion doing 
the same. 

The bettle of wine had not been opened, but Fear- 
nought broke the neck against his boot-heel, and took 
a liberal draught, handing the remainder to Breed. 

“ Now I want you distinctly to understand, Breed,” 
said the smuggler, “ that I may be discovered at tho 
house up yonder, and if I am I shall hurry off here to 
the sloop. So be ready to pull up anchor at the 
shortest notice. Stay on deck and be on the look-out, 
but don’t let yourself be seen. Remember!” 

Breed promised to keep up a faithful and unremit- 
ting watch for his master, and after a few further 
injunctions to him, Fearnougtit descended into his 
boat and hastened towards the shore. 

At first he feared that his little craft might be seen 
from the mansion; but he soon discovered that the 
clumps of trees dotting the lawn were an effectual 
screen. 

On landing he discovered the little boat belonging 
to the sloop drawn up on the beach, as it had been 
left by Captain Wynne a short time before. He 
anchored his ewan boat quite near the shore and in the 
shadow of some trees, aud then directed his attention 
towards the mansion. 

Not a light was visible about it from his point of 
observation. The drawing-room windows were shut, 
the family having retired. 

Creeping cautiously in the shadow of the trees, 
Fearneught advanced towards the dwelling and made 
a complete circuit of it. 

Qaly one light was visible anywhere about it, and 
that streaméd brightly from a oman of windows, 
and more dimly from. two mere, as if two rooms, the 
Goor open between, were lighte? by one tamp. 

“Now whose room can that be?” thought the 
smuggler, gazing upward atthe windows. “It isin 
the best part of the house, and must belong to Mr. 
and Mrs. ‘Wynne, or to the captain, or to Mona. 
There's one ehance in three that it is hers! ‘I'd like 
to look inté it and see. If it isn’t Mona’s, F might 
be able'to get some knowledge of hers at any-rate!” 





Retreating a little, he saw that the windows were 
partly open to admit the summer evening air, and 
that they were curtained with thin white muslin, 
looped asvay on each side in a manner that left the 
central part of the wixdow uncovered, 

“T incline to think that that chamber is Mona’s !” 
he soliloquised, “from the reason that the shutters 
are not let down. Brought up in a fisher’s cabin, 
what dds she know of shutters? Nothing. Then 
it's the only room in the house unslttered, all the 
others being as dark as Erebus. I think I’ve rea~ 
soned pretty clearly that that is the girl’s room. How 
can I reduce the matter to a certainty ?” 

A brief survey breught to his notice a gigantic tree 
that grew very near to the mansion, sending out its 
heavy branches against one of the very windows that 
had attracted his attention. 

As he realized this~fact, he conceived the idea of 
climbing the tree and peering into tle window! 

Without stopping long to discuss within himself the 
danger he would incur if the room should prove te be 
occupied by Captain Wynne or his father, Fearnought 
climbed the tree with the agility of a cat, notwith- 
standing his portliness, and cautiously slid out upon 
the branch that touched the window. 

It provedamply strong enough to sustain his weight, 
and the luxuriant foliage and many branches above it 
served asa partial screen as he advanced his head to 
peep into tle reom. 

The first object that arrested his glances was tle 
figure of Mona herself seated in tlhe easy chair, with a 
happy smile on herswect face! 

is heart seemed to leap up at the sght! 

His eyes scemed to devour her beauty; and as if 
she felt his burning gaze, the girl moved uneasily. 

Lying at full length upon the branch, and grasping 
an adjacent branch for additional seeurity, Fearnought 
watched her throngh the parting between the curtains, 
his dark face half concealed by the thick foliage. 

The girl seemed to have been indulging in happy 
thoughts, but as if something had disturbed the sweet 
serenity of her soul, she arose and came towards the 
window, looking out into the night. 

She was so ‘near him at that moment that 
Fearnought held his breath lest it should reach her 
hearing. 

But tle unsuspicieus maiden looked straight out of 
the window a moment, then turned her gaze upwards 
~ the stars, seeming to utter an earnest prayer as she 

id so. 

The next moment she withdrew into the room. 

Fearnought advanced his head again so that he 
could see the dainty bed and the easy chair again, but 
the maiden had evidently passed into the dressing- 
room. He heard her soft light footsteps moving about, 
and her sweet voice humming an old bymn in a very 
low tone. 

“What can she be gene so long for?” he thought, 
suspiciously. “Could she have caught a glimpse of 
me when she was looking out? Impossible. She seems 
to be busy enough now, for I hear her.” 

It seemed along time to him in his constrained 
position before the maiden re-entered the bed-cham- 
ber, but when she did so, he gazed at her in aston- 
ishment. 

She had exchanged her humble, soiled garb for a 
superb white dressing-gown, and her tiny feet were 
encased in snowy velvet slippers with pink buds seat- 
téred over them. The dress trailed after hor upon the 
carpet, like a court train. Her hair floated over her 
shoulJers in rippling waves, and her face, brightened 
by her happiness, looked royally beautiful. 

Fearnonght had never before seen her under the 
advantages ef dress, and if in her coarse and homely 
garb she had inspired him with a profound passion, 
the sight of her in her present costume filled bim with 
the wildest and most desperate resolves to make her 
his wife. 

“No wonder the girl wanted all those silks and 
laces,” he thought, as he surveyed her. “She must 
have had a consciousness of how gloriously beautiful 
she would look in them. By Jove! she shall havea 
hundred nicer ones than those she lost the other day! 
What pride I shall take in seeing her lool: so like a 
queen !” 

He watched the maiden as she swept in front of a 
long mirror reaching from the floor nearly up to the 
ceiling, and regarded herself with an air of innocent 
admiration. 

She herself was astonished at her appearance. 

It was the first fine and handsome garment that 
had ever graced her person, and the style in which it 
was made, the costly trimmings upon it, the silken 
lining,.all were sources of wonder to her. 

“T’m'sure I look like a real court-lady,” she said, 
aloud, as she paced before the mirror, with a smile of 
innocent pride on her face; ‘and I don’t believe that 
Noel will be ashamed of me, if I keep still, and don’t 
speak except when I'm spoken to!” 

Fearnought could not help smiling at this exposition 
of Mona’s ideas of good breeding. 





“ The vain little thing !” he thought, as the girl tried 
various methods of arranging her hair, and finally let 
it fall in wavy lengths again. “I believe all pretty 
women are vain !” 

He was mistaken—Mona was not vain. On the 
ne she was inclined too much ‘to self-deprecia- 
ion. 

After the departure of Mrs. Wynne from her cham- 

ber, she had thought admiringly ef that lady’s queenly 
appearance, and how impossible it was that she should 
ever look like her—like anybody, in fact, except her 
own humble self. Then she had wondered how she 
would look in rich clothing, and she resolved to don 
the garments placed for her use, and her joy at their 
effect upon her was great. 
_ “Noel won’t be ashamed of me!” she repeated, in 
joyful accents, the remark betraying ber late doubts 
and fears. ‘I want him to be proud of meas I am 
proud of him. I didn’t know before that I looked go 
nice as I do!” 

The colour came to her cheeks as she made the art- 
less confession to herself, and Fearnought smiledagain 
as he peered at her from his covert. 

“And Noel is going te stay at home with—with 
me!” she continued, her joyful spirit breaking out 
into words. “And ho will present me at Court, and 
I shall shake hands with the monarch of all these 
realms and the Isle of Man, and we shall be as happy 
as the day is long!” 

Fearnouglit repressed a chuckling laugh as he 
listened to this remark, and thought : 

“ That's rather a hit at the Isle of Man! And she 
is geing to shake hands with royalty! A’ pleasant 
little dream that, but it’s well she'll never discover 
that it’s only a dream. As my wife, I'll Iet her keep 
such ignorant little fancies to amuse her!” 

All unconscious of the pair of gleaming eyes 
watching her every movement, Mona paraded baclc 
and forth before the mirror, glancing over her rounded 
shoulders to admire the train of her dress, and at 
length she paused, saying : 

“How happy Iam! Oh, how splendid it would be 
if I could only find my own darling mother and havo 
this dear mother too, and Neel’s father, and Noe? 
himself ! How rich I should be, with so many friends ! 
I wonder where my own mother is, how she looks, 
and if she ever thinks of me and prays for me! I 
wonder if Tam her only child. If I am, how she 
must need me. I wonder if she is as lovely as dear 
Mrs. Wynne?” 

She paused, gazing at her reflection in the mirror 
abstractedly, but soon resumed : 

“Oh, my precious mother! If I could only lay 
my head on her breast! I have been cheated of her 
love and tenderness all my life, and somehow in my 
present happiness my heart yearns for my unknowu 
mother ** 

The mirror had lost its charms fer the girl, and sho 
sank into the easy chair, a shadew obscuring the 
brightness of her face. 

“TI wonder what my real name is ?” she mused, after 
a brief silence. “ Itcan’t be Mona. I hope it’s some- 
thing pretty. But even a plain name would sound 
sweet to me from my own mother's lips!” 

She sighed and leaned back in her chair, shading 
her face with her hand. 

“ The little witch!” thought Fearnought, his eyes 
gleaming through the darkness. “One minute she 
dazzles me by her sparkling beauty, tho next she is. 
pensive and none the less lovely. I wis! she’d go to 
sleep in that chair. It would make my task easier.” 

But the smuggler’s wish seemed doomed to be 
fruitless; the bright, sleepless eyes of the maiden ap- 
pearing thoughtful, yet her glances roving about frem 
time to time over the beauties of the apartment, and 
Fearnought muttered many inaudible anathemas upon 
her, his posifion becoming very painful and con- 
strained, 

“«T have a good mifd to spring in and seize her as 
she is!” he thought, savagely, as he shifted his posi- 
tion upon his slender support. “I would de it, bat 
tle chances are she would arouse thé house before I 
could get my hand over her mouth! No, I must 
wait patiently a little longer. Once get her aslcep, 
and 1 can creep into the window and make arush 
down the staircase and to the boat !” 

At length, when the villain’s position had becomo 
almost intolerable, Mona arose from her chair and 
advanced towards the windew. 

*T don’t feel sleepy to-night!” she murmured, 
“What beautiful starlight! Everything looks beau- 
tiful to me, and I am too happy and excited te sleep !” 

Fearnought almost gnashed his teeth at the agree- 
able prospect thus afforded him of a continuanee of his 
constrained position, and glared savagely at her from 
his covert. 

The maiden looked upward at the stars, abroad at 
the fields and gardens of Wynne House, and finally 
her glances rested upon the beautiful ‘tree whose 
branches half shaded her window. : 

Pearnought held bis breath and hugged the limb 
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on which he lay moro tightly. He even closed his 
eyes that their glitter might not attract her attention, 
and yet it seemed to him that her glances searched his 
facg as it lay in the shadow of the foliage, half-con- 
cealed by the leaves. 

He grew nervous under this fancy, and could not 
resist changing his position once or twice in the en- 
deavour to escape her observation, forgetting that the 
rustling noise he made would attract it. 

In fact, it did so. 

Mona looked curiously at the strange protuberance 
upon the limb of the tree for several minutes, during 
which the object of her scrutiny inwardly cursed her, 
and vowed ample revenge for his present suffer- 


ing. 

% Well,” said Mona, after a long time had thus 
passed, “I suppose I must retire if I am_to rise early to 
see Noel depart.” 

She yawned, and withdrew from the window. 

Fearnoug hit breathed freely. 

But the maiden, instead of beginning to disrobe, 
proceeded to a pretty table at one side of the apart- 
ment, where lay a large square volume containing the 
complete works of Shakespeare. This volume she 
seized and brought to the window. 

Before Fearnought could comprehend her intentions, 
Mona plunged the book at him with all the strength 
of which she was capable. 

The sudden push thus given him caused him to 
lose his balance; the branch on which he was holding 
with one hand broke under his weight, and he 
went crashing through the foliage to the ground! 

For a moment Mona seemed paralysed at the result 
of her movement, and then she said, quietly: 

“T thought there was something on the limb!” 

Fearnouglit lay for a moment half-stunned upon the 
turf where he had fallen, but consciousness was re- 
stared to him by the loud and sudden peal of Mona's 
bell, as she tang for assistance. 

“ Destruction seize her!” hissed the smuggler-chief, 
as he limped away as fast as his condition would 
permit. “She's defeated me!” 

(To be continued) 





At a rustic ball in Poland, a Russian soldier boasted 
that he could put a bulletthrough a man’s hat at one 
bundred paces without touching his head. A pea- 
sant accepted the wager, but in order to foil the 
marksman, squeezed his hat so low down over his 
eyes, that the ball went through hat and head both, 
and left him a corpse on the ground. 

Boorn’s Stace Eccentricities.—Much has been 
said about Booth the assassin’s habit of getting ex- 
cited or so carried away by the character he was im- 
personating upon the stage as to makea real instead of 
a mock attack upon his adversary in the play. The 
New York Herald speaks of one instance in that city, 
in his performance of “Richard the Third,” where, 
roused to intense excitement, he attacked Mr. E. L. 
Tilton, the “Richmond” of the occasion, so violently as 
to knock him into the orchestra, nearly breaking his 
arm. At the commencement of his last engagement 
at Boston, which, by the by, was at the Museum, and 
not the Howard Athenwum, as stated by the daily 
papers, this “ excitement” was spoken of among the 
stock company at rehearsal, and subsequently Booth 
admitted that he had “cut ” men in some of his stage 
combats. Upon this the leading actor at the Museum, 
who wasto perform “ Richmond,” “ Renaud,” &c.,insup- 
porting Booth, speaking to him on the subject, said:— 
“Mr. Booth, it may be as well that we understand 
each other before commencing the performance. 
There is no necessity of an actor being hurt in a stage 
combat; and mark my words, if you cut my fingers, 
oreven scratch my person with your sword, defend 
yourself in earnest, for from that moment the combat 
will be a real one.” We may add, in conclusion, that 
the Boston professional, who is a quiet, gentlemanly 
man, but who has no idea of being “ cut,” to illustrate 
another performer’s “ eccentricity,” received not the 
slightest injury or even inconvenience in his stage 
combats with Booth, who probably thought it not 
wise to exhibit any of his “excitement ” during that 
engagement. 

NaTIoNAL GALLERY.—Nine pictures were pur- 
chased for the National Gallery in 1864. A picture 
of “St. Rocco with the Angel,” by Paolo Morando, 
called Cavazzola,and a portrait of a Venetian Senator, 
by Francesco Bonsignori, were purchased at Verona 
for £880. A canal scene in Holland, by 'A. Vander 
Neer, was purchased of the Earl of Shaftesbury for 
£800. Copley’s picture of the death of Major Peirson 
was purchased at the sale of Lord Lyndhurst’s pic- 
tures for £1,600. Sir C, Eastlake further reports that 
during a journey on the Continent in the autumn of 
1864, undertaken with the concurrence of the trustees 
and the sanction of the Treasury, the following pic- 
tures were purchased:—An altar-piece, “ The Madonna 
and Child, with 8. Anna and Angels,” by Girolamo 
da’ Libri, and two pictures cortaining portraits of the 





Giusti family, by Niccolo Giolfino, purchased for 
£1,580; a picture of the ‘“‘Madonna and Child,” by 
Sasso Ferrato, presented to Pope Gregory XVI. on 
his elevation to the Papal throne, by the town of Sasso 
Ferrato, purchased for £380; an altar-piece, by Alto- 
bello Melloni, “Christ with bis Disciples going to 
Emmaus,” purchased for £320. An altar-piece, “‘ The 
Annunciation,” by Carlo Crivelli, was presented to the 
National Gallery by Lord Taunton. Two pictures 
bequeathed by Mr. J. M. Oppenheim were received—a 
landscape with waterfall, by Jacob Ruysdael, and an 
incident in a battle, painted by O. P. Ischargeny, of 
Brussels, in 1848. A painting of Loch au Kilau, by 
the Rev. J. Thomson, ef Duddington, bequeathed 
by Mrs. Anne Thomson, was received; and Sir E. 
Landseex’s “ Maid and Magpie,” bequeathed by Mr. 
Jacob Bell. 





ROSALIE. 


CHAPTER I. 
A VILLAIN IN HONEST GUISE. 


Mipway between Fort Kearney and the South Pass, 

in the great Platte Valley, a man was riding westward 
one afternoon, not many years ago, following the 
route since used by the Pony Express. He was 
apparently not far from thirty years of age, tall and 
finely proportioned, yet having a sinister cast of 
features. He was en grande tenue for an independent 
tour of the wilderness, being well-armed, mounting a 
powerful and high-spirited horse, and having well- 
filled saddle-bags. ‘I'he point he had reached was 
about twenty miles west of Chimney Rock, on the 
south bank of the North Fork, with Scott’s Bluff 
close to his left, and Horse Creek only a mile or two 
alead. 
“ Fairly in the desert !” he exclaimed, marking the 
increased solitude of the route. “A man couldn't 
have a better place in which to play Indian than 
this !” 

Continuing his way, with an occasional ejaculation, 
the dark-faced rider scon reached Horse Creek, where 
he drew rein and looked around, observing the junction 
of the two rivers, the hills and forests of the bluff, 
and all the features of the scene. 

“The trainis as much as two hours behind me,” 
he muttered, glancing at the declining sun, ‘“ I must 
halt till it arrives. If it stops here for the night, 
very good. There used to be an old hermit under 
the west end of the bluff—the only settler within 
twenty miles, I'll see if he’s there now. Oh, Paula 
Norwood,” he added, in a fierce tone, as he shook his 
clenched hand in the direction from which he had 
come, “ this shall bea night of sorrow and trouble 
to you!” 

He rode up the creek about a mile, following its 
course, when he suddenly perceived a column of 
smoke curling above the trees in the distance. 

“ There ’tis !” he ejaculated. “ Good!” 

He rode on in silence, and cre long came in sight 
of a little cabin, half hidden in a grove near the 
river. Dismounting, he tied his horse to a tree and 
cautiously approached the hut, as if desirous of recon- 
noitering it before manifesting his presence. After a 
brief survey of the premises, he advanced and knocked 
at the door. 

There was a stir within—footsteps—and the 
proprietor made his appearance. 

He was an old man, with a profusion of grey locks, 
and a snow-white beard. His aspect was venerable 
and prepossessing, an aic of kindness pervading his 
every glance and movement. He was dressed in fur 
pantaloons and a long cloth coat. As his eyes rested 
on the horsemac’s face, he gave a quick start, and a 
look of mingled pain and apprehension swept over 
his wrinkled features. 

‘“* Well, old man,” said the stranger, bluntly, “ what 
has come over you that you stare at an honest 
traveller in that fashion ? Do I look like a ghost, or 
has it been so long since you saw a man——” 

‘* Excuse me,” interrupted the proprietor of the 
premises, tremblizg like a leaf, “ but your face 
reminds me of one I can never forget. One day, a 
couple of years ago, when I was returning from Fort 
Laramie, I heard the report of a gun a few yards 
ahead of me, in the Platte River road, and rushed to 
the spot just in time to see a robber take the purse of 
a dying man and flee—a robber who looked enough 
like you to be yourself!” 

‘Quite a tale,” said the horseman, with a scarcely 
perceptible tremor of emotion. ‘ Now to business—I 
am Mr. Lorley, a merchant of St. Louis, on my way 
to San Francisco, and having ridden about far enough 
for to-day, I propose to lodge here. If my resem- 
blance to ghosts and robbers is uot too frightful, per- 
haps you'll oblige me with lodgings.” 

The old man hesitated, still staring at the stranger 
with an anxious expression. 





“ Not exactly—there’s a waggon train just behing 
me.” 


The settler cast his eyes up and down the grounds 
around the cabin, and then, as if afraid of offending 
his evil-looking guest, he told him he could stay, if he 
was willing to put up with such accommodations as 
he could furnish. 

The stranger expressed his satisfaction. 

“You must not put out your horse,” the old may 
observed, “on account of the wolves. You can stable 
him with mine. The wolves are getting dreadfy| 
aoe bad I've been setting traps for them to- 

y.’ 

The horse was secured in a small but stoutly-built 
shed, where the old man’s was feeding, and provided 
with some coarse grass cut in the clearing. The two 
men then returned to the cabin, Mr. Lorley taking his 
saddle-bags with him. An excellent venison steak 
and some corn-meal cakes were served upby the host, 
and the guest commenced his repast. 

“Where did you get this venison?” the latter 
asked. 

“Tt was given me by a neighbour—Mr. Champney 
—who occasionally shoots a deer. Allow me to ask 
you how you can travel ina country of robbers with 
such well-filled saddle-bags ?” 

“Oh, Iam on good terms with them!” and he 
laughed. ‘ Nothing’s more simple!” 

Mr. Ellington, as the old man had introduced him- 
self, brought some water from a spring, and asked a 
number of questions about affairs in St. Louis and 
elsewhere, to each of which he received a prompt and 
intelligent response. 

“Do you hear anything new about Stropes, the 
famous robber ?” he finally inquired. ‘1 ask because, 
partly, he is the man youso much resemble—no hari 
intended.” 

“T have heard of him,” the guest quietly repliod, 
“but nothing that will please you. At the latest ac- 
counts he was at large, and as busy as ever.” 

The old man nodded understandingly, and poked 
the fire abstractedly for several moments. Once or 
twice he looked out doors, in an anxious sort of way, 

as if expecting an arrival. 

“TI s’pose you have seen Stropes in the course of 
your travels?” he at last said. “Strange that his 
system of plundering cannot be broken up! L[heard, 
awhile ago, that some soldiers were going from Fort 
Kearnay in quest of him, but I never learned wiiat 
success they had.” 

“Then I'll tell you—since you will keep talking 
about robbers,” remarked Mr. Lorley, and he arose 
from the table, finishing his repast. ‘Something 
happened to those soldiers—not one of them ever 
returned. © Stiopes got wind of their movements, 
and they were all surprised by him and killed!” 

“Just like him!” exclaimed Mr, Ellington ; “ they 
do say that he is becoming the chief drawback to the 
development of the Overland Route. I hear that he 
has a band of white outlaws on the Laramie Plains, 
and a tribe of Indians in the Platte Valley, that he 
can control as he pleases. They say he disguises 
himself as an Indian, when he figures with the red- 
skinned rascals, in attacking waggon trains and 
emigrant parties.” 

“J dare say,” replied Mr. Lorley, fumbling among 
some paints and feathers in his saddle-bags. ‘ What 
else do you hear?” 

“Why, Mr. Champney told me—Mr. Champney’s 
the new neighbour who settled on Spoon Hill Creek 
last summer—that Stropes goes to the towns on the 

Missouri, and informs himself fully of all waggon trains 
fitting out for the Pacific regions. Learning just low 

much money they have, what means. of defence, and 
all the particulars, he vomes out in advance of them, 

collects his followers in some mountain-pass or lonely 

forest—and the rest is easy. He is always successful, 

knowing just how and where to strike, and he bas s0 

many resources, and goes and comes in so many dis- 

guises, that he’s really getting to be the great scourge 

of the Overland Route!” 
“ Quite obliged for this information,” said Mr. Lor- 
ley, as he produced a heavy white beard from one of 
his saddle-bags, and drew it over his face, while Mr. 
Ellington looked wonderingly at him. “A thought 
has struck me. As my natural face looks so much ike 
the robber'’s of whom you have been speaking, per- 
haps I could get up a countenance like yours! Here's 
a wig and a beard, both the colour of your own. 
There,” and he put them on, “how do you like 
that?” 

“OQh—ah—very well,” said Mr. Ellington, affectivg 
to be pleased. ‘ Capital !” 

“With a little paint, I could pass for you, eh? 
Allow me to ask how long you have resided 
here?” 

“ About ten years!” 

* And you have only one neighbour within twenty 
miles, I think you said ?” 

“Did I say so? Ah—well, that’s the case,” Mr 
Ellington replied, exhibiting some anxiety as he agait 











“Do you travel alone ?” he asked, 
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rth from the door. “But why de you dis- 
perme Are you fighting Stropes with his 
own weapons?” 


“Not exactly. Let me be frank with you. I 


think I could figure advantageously in your capa- 
good old hermit—during the next 


city—say, 28 & 
few hours!” : ; 
“Ha! what do you mean ?” exclaimed the old man, 


retreating before his guest, the latter having arisen 
apd approached him, } 

‘‘Mean? Merely that you must abdicate your cha- 
racter in my favour for a short time,” was the reply. 
“ Having a suitable disguise, I will officiate as a good 
old hermit in your stead!” 

“Sir! hands off! Explain yourself——” 

The soi-disant merchant and traveller explained 
himself by seizing and overpowing Mr. Ellington, and 
binding him hand and foot. 

“Tell me of some good place in which I can con- 
ceal you for twenty-four hours,” Mr. Lorley then said, 
in a quiet but determined voice, “or I shall be com- 
pelled, much against my wishes, to tie a stone about 
your neck and sink you in the river!” 

“Qh, spare me,” pleaded the old man. ‘TI seo that 
I’m done for—that you are the dreaded rob——the 
gentleman himself! You can hide me in the cellar— 
in the woods—anywhere you please; only spare my 
“en 

“The cellar?” repeated Mr. Lorley, without 
deigning to notice the asserted recognition. ‘Whore 
is it?” 

“Right under us—there,” and he pointed out the 
entrance with a glance. “ You can hide me there!” 

“Very well. But I shall have to gag you. I will 
not have any calling for help!” 

“No, no! I wili keep still! Spare my life, and I 
will not utter a word louder than a whisper!” ; 

“ All right, then. AsIsball be at hand ready to 
punish you at the slightest cry, I need not take the 
trouble to gag you—not till after you have broken 
your promise!” 

He produced a small mirror and a box of paints 
from his saddle-bags, and set to work perfecting his 
disguise, occasionally referring to the face of Mr. 
Ellington for guidance. At length he was satisfied 
with his appearance and muttered: 

“T only want your great coat to be a perfect like- 
ness !” 

“There 
like this I have on,” responded the old man. 
it!” 

Mr. Lorley put on the coat. 

“No one conld tell me from you in the evening, 
eh?” he muttered. “Very well. I will drop you 
into the cellar, and reign in your stead until morn- 
ing, or as long as may be useful and pleasant. Have 
no fear of anything beyond this, I have no wish to 
harm you !” 

He raised the trap leading to the cellar, and looked 
down into the void. 

“There you go,” he said, as he lowered Mr. Elling- 
ton into the cellar. ‘“ Keep perfectly still, or you are 
a dead man! You have no longer any being—I am 
existing in your place. I am Mr. Ellington, an old 
man who has resided here about ten years. I suppose 
Ihave no particular part to play, beyond being a good 
old hermit 2?” 

“None—none,” said Mr. Ellington, in a gasping 
sort of tone, which showed what terrible anxieties were 
pressing upon him. 

“Isee. The way is clear ! 
live in peace in such a region.” 

The information was easily given. 

Mr. Ellingten had merely proved in his practice 
what common experience teaches in all parts of the 
world—that, if a person acts from lofty principles of 
virtue and fellowship, he is not likely to be disturbed, 
not even in a vicious community. ‘T'ke lone settler of 
Horse Creek had been a true man in his dealings with 
the Indians and prairie outlaws, and hence enjoyed a 
= immunity from the violence prevalent around 

Im, 


it is, behind the door—one almost 
“ Take 


But tell me how you 


With additional cautions and warnings, Mr. Loriey 
closed the trap, and seated himself in a chair, musing 
in silence, 

At length, when the sun was near the western hori- 
zon, he stowed his saddle-bags away and sauntered 
out of the cabin, with the avowed intention of making 
himself familiar with the neighbourhood, in order 
that he might be ready for any emergency of the 
Masquerade upon which he had so cleverly entered. 
After glancing into the shed where the horses were 
feeding, he turned his steps toward the bluff, and 
Son disappeared in the woods in that direction. 


CHAPTER If: 
ROSALIE. 


Ar the instant Lorley took Lis way toward the bluff, 
% young girl bounded up the path leading from the 





river, with light and springing steps, and neared the 
cabin. She was not more than eighteen, a perfect 
child of the forest, brave and active, yet gentle and 
lovely. Her name was Rosalie, and she was the ouly 
daughter of Mr. Ellington. Sle had been gathering 
wild flowers up the stream at the moment of Lorley’s 
arrival. Her father having uttered no allusions te 
her, prominent as she was in his anxious thoughts, 
the scheming villain, whoever he really was, had no 
knowledge of her presence, nor even of her existence. 

“ Ab, there’s father,” she murmured, as she beheld 
Lorley disappearing in the edge of the woods. 

She entered the cabin and arranged her flowers in a 
vase, at the same time wondering where ber father 
could be going; that he had cooked his own supper, 
and in advance of the usual hour. She moved about 
with that preoccupied air and dreamy happiness usual 
to a young girl whose thoughts are with a loved one. 
Her rosy cheeks and gentle sighs attested tliat her 
heart was lost, and the fact was confirmed by the man- 
ner in which she drew some well-worn letters from 
her bosom, and perused them over and over, more 
than once pressing them to her lips, and at length 
murmuring : 

“Dear, goud Selden Graham! If he should visit 
us, as he thinks he will, how pleasant it will be!” 

While she was thus occupied with her maidenly 
dreams and aspirations, seated bya little window look- 
ing upon the creek, shesaw a young mancoming rapidly 
up the path, 

“Ah! there is Mr. Champney!” she exclaimed, 
springing to her feet. “ Perhaps he brings me a 
letter!” 

She ran to meet the new comer, giving Lim a warm 
greeting. He was the neighbour of whom Mr. Elling- 
ton bad spoken to his mysterious guest. He was 
noble-looking and well educated—the very soul of 
manly goodness and intelligence. Yet his countenance 
was singularly serious in its aspect, as if some great 
sorrow had shadowed his life. In person he was 
strong and splendidly built, a little care-worn, but 
having his full quota of personal attractions. 

“T hope I have brought you good news,” he said, 
as he gave Rosalie a letter and helped himself to a 
chair. 

“Oh, thanks, Mr. Champney! Itis from Selden! 
Will you excuse me a moment, while I read it.” 

“Oh, certainly. I am anxious to know whether he 
is coming this way or not.” 

The girl seated herself at the window, with half- 
averted face, and read the letter, with a heightened 
colour and a quickened pulse. 

“You have indeed brought me good news, Mr. 
Champuey,” sle hastened to say. “Selden writes 
that he is coming here immediately, and that I may 
expect him any time after the 10th, which is to-day.” 

A lively conversation followed. The few con- 
fidential remarks we have recorded indicate how 
friendly were the relations between Rosalie and Mr. 
Champney. He had brought all her letters from Fort 
Laramie, the nearest post-office, during the preceding 
six months, and was familiar enough with her affairs 
to know that she was betrothed to Selden Graham, a 
young man residing in her native town. Mr. Champ- 
ney was also aware that she had been long corre- 
spondivg with this young gentleman, and was glad 
to hear that she was so soon to receive a visit from 
him. 

‘“‘ Happy creatures, both of you,” said Champney, 
after a pause. ‘‘A wedding will follow his arrival, 
of course! Well, well! All I ask is an invitation!” 

“You shall have it on one condition,” replied 
Rosalie, her eyes beaming with joy—‘‘on condition 
that you tell me frankly why your own wedding has 
not been attended before now.” 

“ Pshaw! what are you saying 2?” 

“There! don’t look so grave. I know there isa 
cause for your self-exile to these lonely regions. | can 
see that you have in some way been disappointed. 
Tell me all about it.” 

Mr. Champney hesitated a moment and then said: 

“ Since we are such good friends, I will mention 
the briof facts in the case.” 

He proceeded to tell her how he had loved a girl 
named Paula Norwood, a school companion, anda 
native of his own town—how they had become all the 
world to each other before they knew it—how they 
had plighted their vows to each other—and how one 
of those common events,a ‘lovers’ quarrel,” had 
divided their paths and fortunes. 

* T need not detail our difference, or misunderstand- 
ing,” he concluded. “ Suffice it to say that I came 
here a year ago, in wrath and bitterness, and that 
she——” 

He hesitated, with a singular excitement in his 
voice and manner. 

*¢ Well, what of her ?” asked Rosalie. 

“ The last mail brought me a letter concerning her 
from an old friend at home. She is going to California 
to join her brother—going by the overland route. She 
was to leave about the first of the month, and if she 





did so, perhaps she is only a few miles distant from 
me at this moment.” 

Rosalie was muck pleased at this information, and 
at once set about weaving a bright future for the two 
estranged hearts. 

“ This is fortunate,” she exclaimed—“ providential ! 
You shall see her, and the old relations shall be 
renewed. I daresay she is as miserable as you are, 
and will be glad to make it up.” 

Mr. Champney smiled grimly in sheer despair of 
such an event, but Rosalie hada firm will and good 
sense, and felt that they were now enlisted in a good 
cause. 

“Mr. Champney,” she said, in anearnestandsympa- 
thizing tone, as she laid her hand upon his arm, “ let 
us be frank with each other. You have been asa 
brother to me ever since we met, and I would now 
acta sister’s part to you. I know that you are 
wretched, and that you will never be yourself till this 
business between you and Miss Norwood is made 
straight—till the old harmony again reigns. If she 
is going to California by this route, you can intercept 
her and cast yourself at her fect, imploring her pardon 
for the past and making suitable promises for the 
future. Will you do so?” 

The young man looked at Rosalielong and earnestly 
before he replied. He knew, not only that she was 
his friend, but that she was a trustworthy counsellor— 
a true woman. 

“T will think well of your suggestions,” he finally 
said, “and await further events. There let the affair 
rest for the present.” 

He resumed his seat, placing himself near Rosalie, 
and they discussed the proposed advent of Selden 
Graham at some length. 

“ Where is your father?” Champney at last asked. 

“Gone to the woods for a stroll.” 

Little did she suspect the real situation of Mr. 
Ellington at that moment, as he lay bound and help- 
less in the cellar, only a few feet from her. He had 
heard the voices of his daughter and her visitor, but 
not distinctly enough to distinguish a word that was 
said. He supposed the masculine voice to belong to 
his strange enemy, andso held his peace, lest a worse 
calamity should befall hin. The agony with which 
he contemplated the presumed peril of Rosalie cannot 
be described, and scarcely imagined. 

The interview between Rosalie and her visitor de- 
veloped nothing of importance beyond the facts 
already indicated—tliat Paula Norwood, the young 
lady to wom Mr. Lorley had made such a threaten- 
ing allusion, was the dearest object in the world to 
Mr. Champney; that she was on her way west, in a 
waggon train, and that Rosalie was hourly expecting 
her betrothed husband, Mr. Selden Graham, by the 
same route. 

“One thing you must remember,” said Rosalie, 
half playfully, as her visitor signified his intention 
of going—“ that a waggon train is about to arrive, in 
which Miss Paula Norwood can be found. If you 
do not pay due attention to this fact, and so arrange 
matters as to bring her with you the next time you 
visit me, do not ever look upon my face again—never, 
never!” 

“ T’ll see,” was all the response Mr. Champney 
made, but his manner showed that he was not indif- 
ferent to her suggestions. 

The style of Mr. Champney’s existence in his new 
sphere demands a passing remark. He had built a 
residence ou Spoon Hill Creek, and fitted it up ina 
comfortable way. Like Mr. Ellington ho had remained 
unmolested, having found it easy to keep on friendly 
terms with the few persons he encountered. If his 
physical being played the hermit, his mental nature 
took good care to have plenty of correspondence, to 
say nothing of papers and books, so that he really 
missed nothing of civilization but its follies and 
crimes. 

Mr. Champney had arrived in a boat coming up tho 
creek and he departed by the same conveyance. 

When he was gone, Rosalie went upstairs to her 
little chamber. It hada neat appearance, though it 
was plainly furnished—everything showing that a 
woman was its occupant. Flowers were on the 
table, with books and papers. 

After reading her letter again, the happy girl busied 
herself with the papers Mr. Champney had given her, 
and with the sweet pictures her fancies presented. 

It was not long before Mr. Lorley returned from 
his walk. Rosalie heard him and thought her father 
had come, but was too much interested in her own 
affairs at the moment to go down and see him. The 
plotting villain reflected that it was time for the train 
to make its appearance, according to his calculations, 
and resolved to go back to the junction. His obser- 
vant eyes noticed how neat and homelike everything 
was in the cabin. 

“Looks as though the old man had a nice house- 
keeper,” he muttered. ‘ How that floor shines!” 

He was getting enough interested in this subject 
to be dangerous to the secret of Rosalie’s presence, 
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when a moan from Mr. Ellington attracted his at- 
tention. Ho epened the trap-door. 

“* How are you getting on down shere ?” he asked, 

“ Badly—badly !” replied the old man, in a hopeful 
voice. “Are—are you alone ?” 

* Alone? What company should I have? Alone, 
of course, if you except yourself.” 

Phe inquirer sank back, with an exclamation of 
relief. 

“ Tt's all right,” he muttered, “only 

He was puzzled to see that his strange enemy knew 
nothing of Rosalie, but he did not ask or give any 
explanations. Mr. Lorley soon closed the trap and 
left the cabin, walking rapidly up the bank of the 
creek towards the junction. 

It was twilight when he arrived there. 

* It's time for them,” he muttered, looking eastward, 
“aud my welcome is ready.” 

At this juncture a young man, well-dressed and 
well-mounted, rode up on the opposite side of the 
creek, dashed in, and swam the animal across, drawing 
rein near the disguised Mr. Lorley. 

“Can you tell me,” the stranger said, “whether a 
waggon-train from the east las lately passed here, or 
is now expected? My name is Harrison Norwood, 
aud I live in San Francisco. Getting word that my 
sister was about to come te me overland, 1 have had 
inisgivings, on account of the Indians and robbers, 
and finally got so worked up that 1 set out to meet 
her.” 

“ Oh—ah,” said Mr. Lorley. “ You come just in 
time. Your sister has arrived here, and is stopping 
to-night in my house. Thetrain is only a mile or two 
below.” 

“Indeed! What good tidings!” 

“ This way,” commanded Mr. Lorley, “ and I will 
conduct you to yeur sister.” 

He led the way towards a lonely part of the bluff, 
and was followed by the wunsuspecting traveller. 
They soca disappeared from view, Mr. Lorley 
chatting pleasantly, and then there was an interval 
of silence. At length Mr. Lorley came back, alone, 
rubbing his hands together as if quite elated. A few 
spots of blood were on his person and clothes, but he 
carelessly wiped them off, 

“That's the orly way,” he muttered. 
make all sure.” 

A moment later, he heard the rumbling of wheels, 
the cracking of whips, and the shouting of teamsters, 
and knew that the train had come. Placing himself 
in concealment in a little grove near the river, he 
exclaimed : 

“ There they are at last ! 


” 





“T must 


Now for my revenge!” 





CHAPTER IIL 
PAULA NORWOOD. 


Tue train had leftatown on the Missowl more 
than two weeks before its arrival at Horse Creek. 
The number of waggons was about twenty, the most 
of them belonging toa band of Swedish Mormons 
who were going to the Salt Lake Valley. There was 
a grey-haired colonel in the party, accompanied by 
several line officers, who was going to Fort Laramie 
to take charge of an Indian Expedition. There were 
also a couple of fur traders, who were going to Ore- 
gon, and half a score of other persons, exclusive of 
three women, who were ;roceeding to various destina- 
tions west ef the Rocky Mountains. At least a dozen 
of the travellers were on horseback, forming an 
advance and a rear-guard, whilo’ the remainder 
trudged on foot, like the drivers, with the exception of 
the women and the sick, who rode perched up under 
the covers of the waggons. 

The last person to. join the train had been a Mr. 
Lorley, a merchant of St. Louis, who was going out 
to San Francisco to look after the failure of a commis- 
sion-house largely indebted to his firm. This man be- 
came 6 prominent member of the company, knowing 
everything, looking out for everything, and seeming to 
charge himself with the general weal. Ti he was not 
regarded with any particular esteem, on account of 
something dark and -forbidding about him, he was 
voted a downright companionable fellow for such.a 
long ride, and had placed almost every one of hisasso- 
ciates under some obligation. 

Under these circumstances, a great sensation took 
place when, early in the second week of the train’s 
progress, just after the travellers had passed Fort 
Kearuey, and were fairly entered upon the great sand 
plains of Nebraska, Mr. Lorley suddenly and wyste- 
riously disappeared. 

Where had he gone? ‘ 

There were those who expressed a fear that the 
sociable Mr. Lorley had been killed by some prowling 
robber or Indian. ‘Tiere were others, however, who 
had distrusted the missing man from his first appear- 
ance, and these were now ready to assert that Mr. 
Lorley had jeined the party threugh interested 





motives, and that he would soon reappear in a guise 
that would not be pleasing. 

In fect, these latter individuals declared that the 
agreeable Mr. Lorley was in reality one of the robber 
chieftains who had made themselves the terror of the 
plains ; and that he would cause them all trouble be- 
fore the train reached the South Pass, 

These disparaging theories were supported by the 
fact that the missing man’s horse had gone with him. 

Among those who held Mr. Lerley in such evil re- 
pute were the Rev. Mr. Morris and his ward, Miss 
Paula Norwood. The former was going out to San 
Francisco to visit an only son who had enriched him- 
self and settled permanently in the new Ophir; and 
the latter was going to the same city to rejoin her 
brother who had become wealthy during the ten 
years which had elapsed since he left her and his 
birth-place to seek his fortunes. 

Mr. Morris and Paula both thought and said that 
Mr. Lorley wasa villain, and hesitated not to declare 
= his appearance and disappearance wero ominous 

evil. 


Miss Norwood cvuld have stated some positive 
facets in support of her opinions. She could have told 
how Mr. Lorley had been atteutive to her from the 
commencement of the journey; how he had finally 
professed to love her, and demanded her hand in 
marriage; how she had rejected him, and been insulted, 
and how he had left her with curses and threats 
which fully unmasked his wicked nature, and that 
same night fled from the encampment. But this 
episode was known only to Paula and her guardian, 
and she did not wish a word said about it. 

As the reader is already aware what had become of 
Mr. Lorley, we need not dwell upon the subject. It 
is enough to say that he had proceeded just in advance 
of the train, keeping himself informed of its move- 
ments; and he now fancied himself far enough from 
civilization to execute his intentions—the seizure of 
Paula, and the capture of all the money and valuables 
in possession of the travellers. 

As the disguised watcher soon perceived from his 
concealment, the train was coming to a halt for the 
night. The waggons were placed in the form of a 
semicircle, and the horses and other animals secured 
in the enclosure thus formed. The camp-kettles were 
produced, water browght, fires lighted, aud a few tents 
pitehed, the camp épeedily presenting a lively and 
pleasant appearance. 

Mr. Lorley continued to observe everything with the 
most eager interest. ‘The moon had already risen, and 
the face of the landscape was revealed pearly as dis- 
tinetly as by noonday. Casting his gaze up and down the 
campjamong the groups and moving figures, he watched 
eagerly for the objects of his thoughts—for Paula; 
and at last he saw her. She had finished her repast, 
and was walking out with Mr. Morris. The disguised 
watcher could not see her face, although she was on 
the side of the camp nearest him, but he knew her by 
her walk—by tie very carriage of her figure and head. 

“T must watch her,” he muttered, with a fierce 
eagerness. ‘* Watch her.” 

Miss Norwood was about twenty years of age, intel- 
ligent and lovely. Her father had been an intimate 
friend of the Rev. Mr. Morris, and this gentleman had 
always cared for her as tenderly as if she had been 
his own child. As both had resolved to visit their 
relatives in California (who could not very conveniently 
visit them) they had naturally resolved to journey 
together, the state of the good pastor’s health having 
procured him at that juncture a leave of absence from 
his flock. 

“There is one thing I wish to say to you, Paula,” 
said Mr. Morris, as they seated themselves on a grassy 
knoll near the river. ‘Since we have been thrown so 
much together, I have learned to love and admire you 
more than ever before. I see what a noble woman 
you are, and realize what a good wife you would 
be for my son !” 

“ Indeed,” said Paula, smiling, but in a sad sort of 
way. 


bringing about a match between you and Heary as 
soon as possible after our arrival in California.” 

The shade on Paula’s countenance became deeper, 
and her delicate form quivered with emotion. 
=“ You know not what you say,” she murmured. “TI 
can never be aught to Henry or anyone else. My heart 
is down among the shadows, keeping its vigils by the 
grave of the past.” . 

“ Paula! you love Edward Champney !” 

She gave utterance to a deep drawn sigh, and burst 
into tears. 

“T do love him,” she murmured, bowing her head, 
“end shall love him for ever !” 

A long pause succeeded. 

“T supposed you had forgotten him,” finally said Mr. 
Morris. “Excuse my error. I was thinking only of 
Henry's happiness and yours!” 

“] understand,” rejoined Paula, “You see me 
living in unrest—changed—no longer joyous and 





“Yes. Infact, I have fully formed the design of | 


light-hearted—and your kind heart seeks to win me ty 
a new love, a new aspiration, a mew world. But it 
cannot be. All I know,of Edward—Mr. Champney —jg 
that he has buried himself somewhere in the wilds of 
the great West, where I shall never hear of him again; 
but my heart cannot change; I did love him, ang 
ever shall remain faithful to that love. There, where 
the earthly shadows which have. come between \s 
shall be dissipated, he will love me as I love him, ayg 
all will be peace.” 

They arose and walked on together, the good pastor 
uttering such words of sympathy and consolation as 
his heart prompted. A rheumatic pain in his bones 
at length reminded him that) he was not dressed 
warmly enough for the night air, and he propused to 
return. 

“I will come ina few minutes,” said Paula. “| 
enjoy this ramble higtity—the night se beautiful, aud 
all around me so still, save our little work Yoy 
need have no fears—I will soon rejoin you.” 

Mr. Morris cautioned her against going far from the 
camp, as it was impossible to say what foes might be 
lurking ia the vicinity. 

“ There's our late associate, Mr. Lorley,” he. added, 
‘“T am daily expecting to see him.” 

#aula promised that she would be cautious, and Mr. 
Morris returned to the camp. Walking to and fro on 
the river bauk, so near that she could see her guar- 
dian in his great-coat, beside the camp-fise, the weary 
girl gave way to the thoughts suggested by tlie com- 
munications he had made. 

“Oh, Edward,” she murmured, pressing her hands 
to her brow, ‘‘ where have you wandered? What has 
become of you? Shall we ever meet again?” _ 

She was walking on the sbore, busy with her sad 
thoughts, when she saw a singular-looking person ap- 
proach her—an old man, of strikingly venerable aspect 
who walked slowly and feebly. Not caring to enter 
into conversation at that moment with a stranger 
—for she readily saw that he did not belong to 
tho waggou-train party—she turned to retrace her 
steps. 

“ One moment, Miss Norwood,” he said, in a dis- 
guised voice; “I bring you news of your brother.” 

She started and stepped, gazing earnestly upon the 
intruder, as she asked: 

“ What news ?” 

“That he is here! It seems that he became anxious 
about you, after hearing that you were coming by the 
overland route—perhaps he thoug!t the famous bandit 
Stropes mig!it make your acquaiutance—and so he set 
out to meet you, arriving here to-night.” 

“Is it possible? Whereishe? Take me to hin 
at once!” 

‘That is just what I am here for. This way, if you 

ease. You shall see him in a moment !” 

Miss Norwood followed the strange guide a few 
steps, and then, influenced more by instinct than by 
ideas, she halted and said : 

“Hold, a moment. I ought to have told Mr. 
Morris.” 

“Just as you say, miss. Can I not call him for you? 
Where is he? But it is only a short distance to my 
house, where your brother is waiting—just there— 
you can see it from bere now,” and he made a pretence 
for pointing it out; “ just as you say.” 

The venerable appearance of the stranger, as well 
as his evident feebleness, influenced Paula against he: 
reason and caution, and she said, as her heart leaped 
at the thouglt of meeting her brother : 

“Lead on. I suppose I can trust you!” 

The venerable man quickened his feeble steps, and 
Paula‘fanciedthat he gained vigour at every step. He 
conducted her a little way down the bank, and then 
turned into a scarcely distinguishable path whicli led 

towards the woods and ledges of thesbluff. 

He continued to advance, until Paula, surprised and 
alarmed, uttered a command for him to stop. 2 

“TI don't see the house,” she said, struggling wit 
vague terrors. ‘Weare out of sight of the camp! 
How much farther is it?” 

“ Just here—not more than ten yards!” 

Paula went on, as she thought, at least twice the 
dis‘ance stated, and then paused. 

“You have deceive.! me,” she said, half in ange’, 
half in terror. “ Wicere is my brother ?” 

“Hark! Don’t you hear him?” 

“She listened a moment, but heard nothing save the 
low and mournful sighing of the wind through the 
tree-tops. She informed him of the fact. : 

“ Perhaps the murmur you hear is your brother> 
voice,” said the strange guide, witha grim sort o 
quietness in his tones. “They say the spirits of the 
dead can come back to us—perhaps tlat’s him |” 

For a moment Paula was too much astonished and 
appalled to reply. : 

‘he words—every gesture—even the tones of lis 
voice—brought terrible realizations to her soul. 

“T see,” slie said, endeavouring to be calm, “my 
brother is not here, but at his home in California. 
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You are the person calling himself Mr. 
Loriey, who lately belonged to our party !” 

« Well, if I am such, what follows ?” 

«] willshow you! AsI lately scorned and defied 

ou,so dol scorn and defy you now.” 

She turned and bounded swiftly down the path, at 
the same time calling loudly for help. Bat she had 
not taken a dozen steps before the enemy was upon 
her—before he had checked her flight, svizing her 
savagely by the arm. 

(To be continued.) 


—_—_—_— 
THE VENDETTA. 


Mvcn has been heard respecting the terrible Ven- 
detta—the bloed-vengeance of the Corsicans—that ac- 
cursed evil, so retrospective to the moral claracter of 
a people, who, aside from their passionate and re- 
vengeful nature, possess one of the most exalted repu- 
tations for truthfulness, sincerity of friendship, and 
liberality of hospitality. 

Deeds the most sanguinary and appalling have 
resulted from that awful revenge of “blood for 
blood.” 

Some have supposed it to have originated in that 
period under the Genoese, when their laws sanctioned 
murder, 

Qthers have surmised that it sprang froma pecu- 
liarity of constitution, in which their native sense of 
honour, and proverbial pride of birth and country, had 
become enlarged to excessiveness by various influ- 
ences, among the first of which may be classed that 
arising from the physical formation of their grand 
mountainous country. 

From whatever cause it may have originated, its en- 
tailments have been the most calamitous. ‘True, with 
time and a corrective system of government, the evil 
seems to diminish, and does not so often startle the ear 
as formerly it did; but the country’s annals of past 
years furnish instances the most fearful of this per- 
nicious vice. 

The individual whose misfortune may have led 
him to combat life for life with another, and slay his 
adversary, kuowing the consequences, would flee to 
the mountains, and there among the beasts of the 
wilderness, live the bandit’s life, hunted and forsaken 
tothe end of existence ; or else would shut himself into 
his own house, asinto afortress, barricade the doors and 
windows, and, through loop-holes, fireuponand striveto 
destroy his perseoutors—the blood relatives of the man 
he had slain in self-defence—who watched unceasingly 
day and night for the opportunity to despatch him, 
and by whose knives or rifle shots he would eventually 
fall. 

All his consanguincous kin, too, shared his peril. 
Woe, indeed, to him, and the relatives of him, who 
had killed a bleod member of another family ; for with 
the Corsican, to resent an insult and punish an injury 
had become a necessity. He knew nothing more in- 
cumbent on him. ‘The law of his honour was the lex 
talionis, “ an eye for an eye.” 

Not unfrequently the relatives of those under the 
ban of the Vendetta accompanied them to the moun- 
tains, and there, cut off from the world, hunted by 
their foes, maintained a desperate warfare, in which 
whole families were often exterminated. 

Sorrowful in the extreme are many of the tales 
told of this Corsican retaliation. I have myself 
listened to the relation of many; and among those 
within my recollection, is one narrated thus : 

Some years ago, in aquiet, romantic spot, a mile or 
two distant from the town of Ajaccio, lived a small 
family, consisting of a widowed mother, a daughter, 
andtwo sons. ‘They were of French extraction, and 
though the period at which their ancestors took up 
their first abode on the island dated as far as eighty 
years back, to the sad fall of Corsican liberty, when 
brave Paoli and his brother heroes were forced at last 
to yield to the suptemacy of a grasping enemy, yet, 
So liad they preserved their nationality by association 
and intercourse, that the characteristics of their origin 
easily distinguished them from those of the island 
more purely. Corsican, and served to make them out 
as objects of dislike to those who held their country’s 
fallen liberty at‘heart. And who, of this heroic land, 
could look without an angry thought on that aggres- 
sive nation who wrought the foul subversion of his 
country’s freedom ? 

There were those in Corsica who could not tolerate 
@ Frenchman's presence. 

It appears that, of this small family, between the 
elder son and the young and cherished daughter of an 
old family of the island, dwelling on the outskirts of 
Ajaccio, a mutual and uncontrollable love existed—a 
love the spontaneous result of an acquaintance adven- 
titiously formed—one that no intensity could exceed, 
but which was doomed to waste its fervour in secresy, 





nuless by some decided act tle thraldom of vindictive }.- ‘ya3on, and the unaccustomed pallor of her counte- 


parents could be broken. For nothing could be hoped 
irom the family of the lady. They would haveofiered 
the most insuperable opposition to the union of one of 
their members with a person possessing the least claim 
of consanguinity with that nation of whom the young 
man was a descendant. She was an only daughter— 
the youngest of six children, and under the supreme 
guardianship of five brothers, each of whom would 
have undergone the greatest humiliation rather than 
see his sister united with one possessing the Gallican 
taint. 

The effect of such an opposition could not be slight, 
under the knowledge of the sacredness with which 
the Corsicans regarded the fraternal relation. In- 
deed, it was the holiest of all relations, and the 
heart could enjoy no purer happiness than that indi- 
cated by the names of brother and sister. When one 
swore by his brother he could record no oath more 
sacred. 

Under these circumstances did the two justly deplore 
their fate, and sorrowfally view their blank and cheer- 
less prospects. 

Their love was necessarily a secret, though as pure 
and holy as the truth itself. Tey kept it closely 
locked within their breasts, but still would often meet 
within a thickly-grown arbour situated at the further- 
most end of the garden, behind the mansion of the 
lady’s parents. 

There, in the twilight of each evening, regardless 
of ell risks; would the lover steal to the fond society 
of his adored; and while they sat in apprehension of 
discovery, contemplating their infexible destiny, they 
would strive to fathom outa meaus by which parental 
obstacles could be surmounted and their congenial 
hearts united. 

Often had they shrunk at the idea of clopement ; but 
finally love gained a mastery over discretion, and led 
them on torashness. ‘The thought grew stronger by 
degrees, and soon their minds were fixed to flee at 
ounce from Corsica. 

Preparations were speedily matured. The night 
appoiuted for the flight approaehed. ‘Their hearts 
throbbed wildly with anxiety and quaked by turns 
with a premonitory dread; but nothing now could 
bode sullicient ill to cause them to relinquish their 
sesign. Once safely landed on the shores of France 
they thought the world niixht be defied. 

A boat lay réady in the gulf to bear them to 
Marseilles. ‘he anxious hour drew near at which 
they hoped to bid adieu forever to their homes. And 
when the darkness came, tie lover sought, with noise- 
less steps, the designated spot, to meet the partner of 
his fligut and bear her off. He found the garden 
portal open, and passed onto the arbour, but there le 
met no welcome. The place was pitchy dark, and 
everything around was still. He groped from side to 
side, and called in whispered tones the name of her 
whom he sought, but no reply returned. He held lis 
breath and listened, but nothing could be heard. The 
dead, unbroken silence that prevailed sent fvar across 
his mind—a fear of disappointment, of discovery, on 
the very eve of realizing his desires. 

He passed into the open air, aid looked in the 
direction of the house; but not the smallest spark of 
light was seen. In meditation he stood awhile, 
wondering at the strange delay of his betrothed, and 
revolving in his mind the possibility of failure of his 
plans, when, startled by a hurried noise near him, he 
turned in alarm and instantly was seized. A heavy 
grasp was laid upon his throat, and several persons 
bore him to the ground. He strdve to free himself, 
but with every effort the choking gripe was tightened 
on his throat, redoubling his agony. His senses 
reeled ; he felt himself fast strangling, and indistinctly 
heard the’angry buzz of voices heaping exeerations on 
his head.. They tried-to pinion him, but struggling 
rendered that attempt abortive. 

At last the fingers on his threat somewhat relaxed 
their hold, and, with one superhuman movement he 
gained his feet, resolving, if his life was what they 
sought, to make the intruders purchase it witlr theirs. 
The shade from the foliage of the place increased the 
darkness, and shut out nearly all assistance from the 
sight ; bat quickly snatcliing from his waist a knife, 
like that which all Ajaccians wore—a long and 
dangerous blade—he swung it wildly to and fro, and 
liurried toward the gate, to make his escape. 

One of the party, least fortunate of all, chanced to 
block his path, and made an attempt to seize him. 
The effort failed. His fate was sealed. The knife 
sank deep into his breast! But as the fleeing lover 
caught his dying words a lightning terror seized 
upon his heart. All hope was now indeed destroyed ; 
all fature peace was gone. A brother of his betrothed 
had fallen by his hand; the Vendetta soon would be 
proclaimed against him. 

Teo true. The man that fell was the eldest 
brether ef the five, whose watchfulness of their sister’s 
life had led them to suspect the sudden and unusual 
change in her demeanour, the recent inclination to 





but 62,88 the result of some great weight upon her 
mind, the cause of which they thought it fit that they 
should: know ; and which compunction, and the dread 
of parental aud fraternal anger, urged her to confess 
when importuned to tell. 

Informed pf all, the infuriated brothers, after a wise 
deliberation, determined not to take the audacious 
lover's life; but formed a resolution éo secure him ou 
the night propesed for the elopement, and on the spot 
that he had named to meet their sister, and by a 
legal course, accuse him of suspicious trespassing, 
load him with shame aud disappointment, and then 
permit Lim to depart, an object of derision and dis- 
grace. 

The issue of this plan has been perceived. But 
what was its effect? ‘he worst. The sister, almosi 
sunken in the ruin of her hopes incurred by telling 
what her timid and too filial heart compelled her tu 
reveal, could not withstand this double shock. Her 
brother's fate, and what she knew would follow, 
crushed the frail fabric of her life, and ere a week 
even her corpse was laid within its subterranean 

ome. 

The terrifying thought of what he had done lent 
threefold swiftness to the steps of the unfortunate 
man, whose mind now turned to those he had left at 
home, whose lives he knew he had imperiled. He 
hurried onward, fearing that his foes would take to 
horse, and reach his home before him. 

A week before, his brother had been called on busi- 
ness to Sartene, and though expected hourly, he bad 
not yet returned. Therefore his motier and dear 
sister had none from whom they could expect protec- 
tion but himself; and if surprised while he was 
absent, his foes would wreak ti.eir vengeance upex 
them. 

Spurred on by this conviction, his heated reason, or 
unreason, prompted lin to avoid the too circuitous 
high-road, and cut directly through an intervening 
wood, to make his way shorter. 

But that was an imprudent step, which only his 
excitement could excuse. For the night was very 
dark, the wood was dense, the ground was most ir- 
regular—full of hills and rocks, and dried-up ditches, 
which strewed the path with so much danger that 
though familiar with it, the headleng rate at which 
he ran, and lis uncalculating state of mind; would 
hardly guide him safely throngh. 

And truly, what le should have feared, occurred 
before he had performed over half the way. Uncon- 
sciously deviating from the path, and hurrying on 
with all his thougltless speed, his feet struck vio- 
lently against a reck, and Leadlong in a rugged chasm 
he was thrown, where, bleeding aud insensible, he lay 
for two long hours, 

Wher he finally recovered, and recollection roused 
him to himself, he sprang frantically to his feet, 
and clambering from the place in which he had 
fallen, resumed Lis way, distra¢ted with the worst of 
fears. 

He reached his home at last. But what to learn ? 

las! his saddest fears were realized. Mother and 
sister both ky dead upon the floor. His foes had 
done their work. 

He gazed a moment on the peace-destroying sight, 
then dropped upon his knees beside the prostrate 
forms, and asked forgiveness for the unintentioned 
ruin ke had caused. 

Ife wiped away the tears that flooded to his eyes, 
and kissed the rigid lips; then, having first secured 
the services of friends to take the needful eare, ba 
started for Sartene, to apprise his brother of the utter 
desolation of his home. 

He met him by the way and told him all; and both 
st once recorded on the spot an awful oath of 
vengeance against their foes. No compensations 
could be made—no satisfaction could be found but 
in the destruction of that family, whose hands had 
robbed them of all happiness on earth. 

The Vendetta was aroused on either side, and no- 
thing now could stop its rapid course. 

The two unhappy brothers made the mountains 
now their home, and thence they watched, with 
never ceasing eyes, the chauce to retaliate upon their 
foes. 

The love the elder one had felt was now entirely 
displaced. Wo thought but of revenge could harbour 
in his breast. 

Some time of fruitless watching passed, until, one 
day at dusk, on entering their home, two more 
brothers of the five dropped dead upon tie threshold, 
despatched by shots that issued from a hedge close 
by. ‘Two men were seen scampering from the place, 
and hurrying towards the mountains. 

Who they were was readily discovered, and in- 
stant measures were adopted to hunt them from the 
earth. 

The following day, the two remaining brothers, 
with a military force, sought out their haunt, and 
came upon them suddenly. A fierce exchange of 
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shots ensued, in which a brother of the pursued, wast y isos, hitherto, managed this matter in its own way. A 


one of the pursuing, both were slain, leaving but on.. ' 
of each. 

Seeing himself alone, with odds so strong against 
him, the last remaining hunted victim fled within the 
windings of the cave, and sought a place of egress at 
the back, that opened on the other side of the moun- 
tain. 

His foe, familiar with the cave, and knowing the 
means of escape, urged the soldiers to continue in 
pursuit, while he, with one assistant, sallied from the 
place, and hastened round the mountain side to inter- 
cept his enemy. 

e reached the point in time to see him issue from 
the opening, a few yards off ; and levelling his gun, he 
fired, but missed his aim. 

The soldier, his assistant, seeing the unsuccessful 
result, thought to show superior marksmanship; but 
as he raised his weapon a bullet sent him reeling to 
the earth. 

Alone, now, with the object of his hate, each threw 
aside his unloaded carbine, drew his knife, and 
began a conflict hand to hand. "Iwas hot, but not 
of long continuance. Their field was small, which 
made the contest closer and more desperate thafi it 
would have been had they a less contracted ground. 
On one side rose a lofty perpendicular rock, while 
opposite, and but twenty feet away, a fearful precipice 
threatened. 

The soldiers in the cave were heard approaching. 
As they drew near the opening, their voices became 
more and more distinct. Each instant made the 
danger more impending to him they sought; and 
knowing his safety to consist in flight alone, he drop- 
ped his knife, and grasping his antagonist, strove 
with all his power to throw him off the rock into the 

ulf. 
. The struggle now for life became supremely 
terrible. They neared the awful verge together, each 
groaning with exertion, and bending every nerve to 
overcome the other. 

The pursuers issued from the cave, and caught 
a glimpse of what was passing, but before they 
could spring forward to the spot, the combatants, 
with each other by the throat, reeled headlong 
from the brink, and met their fate upon the jagged 
rocks below. 

Over the bodies of their two sons, shot on the pre- 
vious day, were the aged parents weeping when the 
woeful intelligence was brought them of the new be- 
reavement occasioned by the sad result. Blow after 
blow had fallen on their hearts, and now the final, 
fatal one, was struck. The mother fell into her hus- 
band’s arms, a corpse. The father, under a shattered 
mind, tottered on for one short month, and then was 
laid beside his children and his wife. 

Two happy families were thus destroyed 


by that 
implacable spirit of hatred and revenge. F. A.A, 





THE RIGHTS OF DRAMATIC LITERATURE. 


WE select, as the fairest illustration, one of those 
plays within our time for which the largest price was 
paid by a London manager—Sir E. Bulwer Lytton’s 
comedy of “ Money.” 

For the London right of acting that play at the 
Haymarket, covering, probably, a term of three years, 
was paid £600. In the season of its production 
it ran upwards of fifteen weeks; and Mr. Macready 
played the principal character at a weekly salary of 
£150. Multiply £150 by fifteen, and you will find 
that Mr. Macready received a sum of £2,250 for play- 
ing through a period of fifteen weeks a comedy for 
which the author received only £600. 

We imagine that most people will pronounce this 
disproportion monstrous between the pay of the actor 
and the dramatist, and be disposed to think that the 
system which sanctions such an injustice stands in 
need of radical revision. But the wrong perpetrated 
under agreement does not end here. For three yearsthe 
comedy, assuming it to be successful, continues to be 
played in the theatre where it was originally brought 
out; and the author's reward still stands at its origi- 
nel amount. For an indefinite period Mr. Macready 
continues to act the principal character, both in Lon- 
don and the provinces; and if we could trace his 
career in this particular part, we should probably find 
that his £2,250 had swollen to £10,000, the author all 
the while receiving nothing, except here and there 
some wretched driblet threugh the Dramatic Authors’ 
Society. 

The abuse is manifest. If the actor gets large 
salaries for playing a particular part, why should not 
the creator of the part get a large salary also? It is 
all very well to say that Mr. Macready “draws ;” 
but would Mr. Macready put “Money” or any other 
play into the bill, if the said play did not draw also? 
And if,the play draws as well as the actor, why should 
not the play have a part of the proceeds as well as the 


tame, however, is coming when the rights of dramatic 
literature will be better understood, and the claim of 
the author to a just and permanent share in his own 
success will be admitted. The author is entitled to 
reap where he has sown. If a new play brings 
money to the playhouse, the author has the first and 
highest claim upon the receipts. Managers do not like 
to quarter large per-centages upon their profits; but 
we never heard of managerial objections to the star- 
ring system, which has disorganized the profession, 
by importing into it a spirit of adventure and specu- 
lation. Under that system, Power received £120a 
week, Charles Mathews and Madame Vestris £40 a 
night, and Mr. Charles Kean the astounding sum of 
£50 a night. Even at the Britannia Saloon, at a time 
when the prices of admission ranged from twopence 
gallery, to sixpence boxes, your London star, of the 
lowest magnitude, netted his nightly honorarium of 
£10 


Is the popular actor to be paid better than the dig- 
nitaries of the Church and the Bench, and the popular 
author to be paid nothing, or next to nothing ? 





THE PAINTER’S LESSON. 


“No, no, Tom, I won’t help him a particle. It is 
just the same as time and money thrown away—ay, 
it is worse than that. By helping him we only en- 
courage him in his evil course.” , 

So spoke Mark Waldridge, with his palette in one 
hand, and a brush in the other. He was sitting before 
his easel, upon which was an unfinished picture. He 
was a young man, handsome and intellectual; an 
ardent admirer of art, and an eager, devoted student. 
He had already painted some things of more than 
ordinary merit, but he had come far short of satis- 
fying himself, and meant to do much better than he 
had yet done. 

His companion was Thomas Seaforth, a brother 
artist, some ten years his senior, and one of the finest 
landscape painters in the country. They were talk- 
ing of Allan Fitzgerald, another artist, who was 
younger than either of them. 

“I think you are too hasty, Mark,” said Seaforth, 
with a moderateness which was far more emphatic 
and decisive than hot speech could have been. “ You 
don’t do Allan justice. His good qualities vastly pre- 
dominate, and if we can lift him up we may save him.” 

“Bah!” cried Waldridge. ‘What’sthe use? He’s 
a poor stick,and we but waste breath in talking of 
him. Hehas sunk a little too low.” 

“ Ay—and that is the very reason why we should 
lift him up” 

“ But I don’t choose to dirty my hands.” 

“ Ah, Mark, you forget yourself. What might you 
or I have been in Allan’s place?” 

“‘Why—if we were in his place now, I suppose we 
should be exactly what he is.” 

“But I mean,if we bad been placed under the 
influence of such circumstances as have ruled him.” 

“We might have risen above circumstances. A 
strong, resolute man makes his way in life in spite of 
circumstances.” 

“Not always, Mark; and I think you speak with- 
out reflection when you speak as youdonow. Think, 
for a moment, of the experience which has been abso- 
lutely foreed upon Allan Fitzgerald. Do you know 
the story of his life ?” 

Mark acknowledged that he did not. 

“Let me tell you a little of it,” said Tom. ‘* Allan’s 
father was an artist of more than ordinary ability; 
but he was unfortunate in his selection of a wife, and 
a load was thus laid upon his shoulders which he 
could not shake off. Naturally of a convivial turn, 
this misfortune in his domestic relations drove him 
much from his home, and he became poor and degraded. 
During his last few years he barely earned enough 
with his pencil to supply him with the means of dis- 
sipation ; and at length he died in abject destitution. 
Allan was then twelve years old; a bright, intelli- 
gent, warm-hearted, promising boy, whom every- 
body loved, and of whom great things were ex- 
pected. But his mother was not what she ought 
to have been. She was a bad woman, and so public 
did her evil conduct become that her son was forced 
ere long to fly from his home from very shame. 
And so his life commeneed. Unable to hold up his 
head where the shame of his home was known, he 
went far away among strangers, and commenced the 
battle alone. He worked bravely, and overcame many 
obstacles ; but evil companions had still some influ- 
ence, and the result we know. Now, Mark, let us 
throw the mantle of charity over his faults, and see if 
we cannot help him.” 

“You are very good, Tom, and I have no doubt 
that you have told me the truth; but I cannot look 
upon young Fitzgerald as you do. He is low and 








acter? But the stage is the paymaster, and the stage 


degraded, and I want nothing to do with him.” 


“Ab, Mark, you do not look upon him in a favour. 
able light.” 

“In a favourable light!” cried Waldridge, with , 
curling lip. “ In mercy’s name, what d’you mean” 

“T mean,” replied Tom, “that you judge him ep. 
tirely by his faults. You forget his many virtues 
and his real genius; you forget how kind and gene;. 
ous he is; how brave and truthful, and how ardey; 
and devoted. And even his faults you are unwilling 
to submit to the softening influence of a favourab 
light.” 

“What light can you throw upon his dissipate, 
licentious habits that can in any way tend to soften 
them ?” 

“The light of charity, Mark; of charity born iy 
remembrance of his early life—in remembrance of the 
bitter ordeal of his childhood, and the more trying 
passage of youth. I tell you again, if we had beep 
subjected to like influences we might have been worse 
than he is.” 

“A man might upset the universe with ‘ ifs,’” r- 
torted Waldridge, somewhat testily. “The fact is 
you and I were not placed under any such circum- 
stances, and I don’t know that we are in any way w- 
sponsible for the circumstances of Allan Fitzgerald's 
early life. For the life of me I cannot understand 
how we are to look upon him in any other light thu 
that in which we find him.” 

“ Simply,” responded T’om, “ because you are deter- 
mined that you will not understand, I can see, that 
Allan’s virtues are far more numerous than his faults, 
and that even his faults are on the side of liberality 
and benevolence. There is nothing mean about him— 
nothing sordid. He would not willingly wrong any 
one, and as for falsehood he knows not how to speak 
it. Bold, frank, manly, generous, and yet unfortunate, 
Can you not ‘ook upon him in this light ?” 

“ He’s aspendthrift, a drunkard ; and heis degradei,” 
said Mark. ‘ All the lightin the world cannot change 
those facts.” = 

Thomas Seaforth did not stop to converse longer 
with Waldridge. He was afraid that he might be led 
to betray some ill-feeling if he continued the argu- 
ment further; so he withdrew and sought other help 
for the unfortunate youth in whose behalf he had 
sought to labour. 

About a week after this Seaforth again dropped in 
at Walbridge’s studio, where he found his. brother 
artist contemplating a picture which he had just 
finished. 

It was a piece of wild scenery, with rocks, and trees, 
and distant mountains, while in the foreground wer 
the tumble-down walls of a ruined monastery, with 
two monks standing by a broken fountain. 

“This is for the Exhibition, isn't it ?” said Tom. 
aw Yes,” answered Mark, “ What do you think of 

“Tt’s a good thing,” replied Tom. “A capita 
thing,” he added, as though he had found some new 
beauties in the composition. 

“ Still,” ventured Mark, with a slight show of 
nervousness, ‘I suppose you find some defects in it?” 

“Yes, my boy, there are several things which a 
critic would call defects. I think the extreme dis- 
tance is a little too cold; there is too much blue in 
the purple of those mountains. But the only glaring 
fault is in the colouring of that impossible buncli of 
flowers in the right foreground. There you have foliage 
of bright green, and roses of rich, glowing red, while 
everything else in the picture is sober and grey. 
Foliage in that place, beneath those ragged walls, and 
so near to those old monks, should have worn a war 
brown tint. Still, Mark, the beauties of the pictur 
vastly predominate, and I think you may call its 
decided success.” 

Mark Waldridge evidently felt a little mortified; 
but he tried not to show it, for he saw that his friend’ 
criticism was just. 

“Yes,” he said, changing the position of the picture 
somewhat ; “I saw those defective points when the 
work was done; but if I can secure a good light at 
the Exhibition they will not be noticed. There—you 
see it is different now. A slight shadow softens down 
those glaring points, while the body of the picture is 
brought out more fully.” 

Tom spentan hour with his young friend and theo 
took his leave. 

Seaforth had no pictures of his own for the Exhibi- 
tion, as all that he had done of painting for the past 
year had been bought and taken away as scon 
finished; but as he was intimate with the owners o 
the hall where the paintings were to be exhibited, be 
went in and helped them arrange the pictures. 

Mark Waldridge’s piece was there, and Mark had 
pointed out the place where he would have it hung; 
but Tom resolved to put it up to suit himself; so be 
carried it to another part of the room, and placed it 
where its owner could not at least say that it was 10 
conspicuous enough. 
number 





The Exhibition was opened, and a goodly 
artists 


of people came to see what the had been doing. 
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It was near the middle of the day when Mark Wal- 
dridge reached the hall, and when he saw his own pic- 
ture he was chagrined and mortified. 

“Good heavens!” he cried to Seaforth, who hap- 
pened at that moment to approach him, “look at 
that!” 

“ Look at what?” 

“ Why—look where they have hung my picture.” 

“ Well, certainly, Mark, they could not have given 
it a more conspicuous place.” 

“Conspicuous! I believe you. But look at the 
light. It's the worst they could possibly have found. 
Perdition seize them !” 

« Zounds, Mark, you are excited.” 

“ And who wouldu’t be excited to see one’s picture 
go abused !” 

“ How abused ?” 

“How abused! Look for yourself. The shadow 
of that heavy cornice falls directly upon the body of 
my picture, casting a sombre gloom where there should 
be a flood of light; while those roses, with their 
glaring hues of green and red, are bathed in a jet of 
prilliant sunshine. Oh, it’s too bad!” 

“But,” said Tom, soothingly, “that should not 
worry you. A good judge of art ought to see the 
beauties of your picture.” 

“And how can that be,” demanded Mark, ‘when 
the picture is so placed that the beauties are all hidden 
and the faults brought forward so glaringly? In 
mercy’s name, Tom, move it for me if you can.” 

Seaforth bad selected and reserved a place where 
the picture of his friend would show to the best advan- 
tage, and having called one of the attendants to bring 
a stool, he took down the painting from its unfavour- 
able light, and hung it up where it looked almost like 
another work. The beauties were all brought boldly 
out, while the few glaring defects were so subdued by 
shadow that only an expert would notice them. 

“Thank you! Thank you!” cried the young 
painter, with buoyant gratitude. “The picture looks 
like something now.” 

Tom turned and took his friend by the hand ; and, 
with a slow shake of the head, he seriously said: 

“Mark, you ought to take a lesson by this. Surely 
you might do as much fora suffering fellow creature, 
as you would have done for that poor picture.” 

“ What do you mean, Tom ?” 

“T mean that while you would give your ~jcture the 
most favourable light possible—while you would throw 
its defects into the shade, and give broadest light to its 
beauties—you might be equally lenient toward your 
fellow-men. Ah, Mark, if you could allow the mantle 
of charity to cast its softening shadow over that which 
is evil in humanity, and give the benefit of God’s 
light to the virtues of your fellows, you would think 
better cf the world, and be more inclined to lend a 
helpiry hand to the down-fallen and unfortunate.” 

Mark knew very well what his friend meant; but 
at that time he had no reply to make, though it was evi- 
dent, as he walked away with his head bowed, that he 
had received @ lesson which could not easily be for- 
gotten. 

One year after this Allan Fitzgerald was living a 
new and better life; and to-day he is one of the best 
artists, and one of the best men in the country; and 
among those whom he can count as his friends, none 
lave been more true, or more considerate, than Mark 
Waldridge. 8. 0. J. 


A vIrFICULT PARLIAMENTARY ReturN.—A return 
was recently moved for and ordered by the House of 
Commons showing, among other things, the calling of 
every person who has received relief from the poor- 
rates in the Bradford and Keighley Unions in the last 
16 years. The Keighley guardians state that the books 
for the period are upwards of five yards thick. The 
clerk to the Bradford guardians declares that the order 
requires an examination of upwards 100,000 cases, 
entered in about 150 books of 200 pages each; and, as 
he understands the erder, he must refer to another 150 
books and calculate in relation to every indoor pauper 
in the 16 years his cest per diem, to be multiplied by 
the number of days he was in thé workhouse. The 
clerks to the guardians declare it to be practically im- 
possible to furnish the returns. 

Presipent Davis's Sitver Prate.—A Richmond 
letter has the following:—Last night a coffee or tea 
set formerly used by Jeff. Davis, and sold at auction, 
with a quantity of silver plate, previous to the eva- 
cuation of the city by the Confederates, was presented to 
President Johnson by a gentleman of Richmond, who 
purchased the articles at the auction sale. The coffee 
or tea set-in question is a perfect miniature or fac- 
simile of a railroad locomotive, with tender attached. 
The locomotive boiler receives the coffee or tea, makes 
and discharges it through a spiggot, a steam-whistle 
indicating when the tea or coffee is ready. The boiler 
of the locomotive is of porcelain, and the figure of the 
fireman, of the same material, appears on the locomo- 
‘ve vigorously ringing the bell, which we suppose, 


means the breakfast, dinner, or supper bell. The 
tender, which is an admixture of brass and other 
metal, carries sugar in an elegant sugar-caisson, with 
goblets for cogniacs, and first-class small cut glasses. 
The sides of the tender are embellished with racks for 
cigars. The most curious contrivance of all is the 
secret music-box located somewhere ia the tender, 
which, being set, plays eight popular airs, sufficient in 
leagth to entertain a supper, dinner, or breakfast table. 
The whole establishment, engine and tender, rests 
upon two beautiful enamelled waiters. Upon the side 
of the locometive, in miniature, is emblazoned, “ Pre- 
sident Jefferson Davis ”"—showing that the testimonial 
locomotive and tender were built expressly for his use 
or pleasure. Upon the front, just above where the 
cow-catcher ought to be, appears the Confederate 
national banner and battle-flag, entwined with the 
national ensign of France. 








MAUD. 


——__—_@—_—__—— 
CHAPTER VIL 
Oh, love! what is it in this world of ours 
That makes it fatal to be loved? Oh, why 
With cypress branches dost thou wreathe thy bowers, 
And make the best interpreter—a sigh ? 
Byron. 

Tue gorse was in bloom; and all the far-stretching 
heath, and the battle-field of Barnet clothed with its 
golden blossoms. Blood gives a baptism of horrible 
richness to the wild flowers that spring out of the soil 
it has drenched. When the ravages of evil deeds and 
evil passions are to be covered, nature puts forth all 
her beautiful strength and softly spreads more thrifty 
herbage and brighter flowers over the devastated 
earth, wooing aid from sunshine and dew till her task 
is complete. So it was on the battle-field of Barnet. 
Now and then you saw a broken shield, or the bleached 
skeleton of a horse, thrusting themselves out of the 
tall grass; but there was no horror in that; from a 
little distance the white bones only glistened in the 
sun, like the fragments of a snow-drift that would not 
melt; and the shield had grown so green and mottled 
with rust, that it only produced a pleasant harmony 
with the ferns that embedded it. Many an April 
shower and gusty thunder-storm had swept the heath, 
driving away all the horrors of war, and leaving only 
the sweetness of pure nature behind. 

Maud Chichester had watched these beautiful 
changes from her chamber window, in the farmhouse, 
with that strange unreasoning hopefulness which 
springs out of the supreme love of a lifetime. She 
had seen little of the world, and what knowledge she 
possessed had been gathered from a close association 
with honourable men—men to whom truth was 
familiar as the breath they drew. Such men are 
generally chivalrous with women; and in all her life 
the young heiress of the Towers had only known the 
respect due to her rank, and that almost paternal kind- 
ness which great minds bestow on the helplessness of 
young womanhood. 

Thus, with a heart whieh knew no guile, Maud put 
faith in the promise of that young hero who had said 
to her so impressively, “I will come back when the 
gorse is in bloom.” She saw the yellow buds swell 
to the sunshine, day by day, with growing cheerful- 
ness, which brought a flush of roses to her cheeks, 
and softened the gloom of sorrow that, for.a time, had 
saddened her eyes. This secret hope, andthe company 
of that strange child, whose heart, brim full of affec- 
tion, almost atoned for an intellect all astray, kept 
Maud from despairing, and rendered her life in the 
farm-house almost pleasant, lonely as it was. 

By what instinct the idiot lad guessed the hidden 
thoughts of that young creature no one can tell; but 
one morning he rushed into her chamber, clamorous 
with delight, dancing at every step, and brandishing 
a branch of gorse all feathered with thorns and golden 
bloom over his head : 

“See, see how it blooms! Don’t—don’t touch it! 
the thorns prick and bring blood !” he cried, dancing 
away from her. “Now you willlaugh! Now you 
will sing, and go search for birds’-nests. I found one 
down yonder, where the smoke rolled and the horses 
charged. The big black-birds are all gone, and 
pretty yellow and brown pipers sing there all the 
morning.” 

“You have been upon the heath, my poor lad,” 
said Maud, blushing red as she touched the gorse, 
which wounded her finger. “Saw you many like 
these ?” 

“Plenty! They close over the heath like bonfires.” 
Maud looked sad. Was the gorse in perfect bloom, 
and he not there ? 

The idiot boy had fallen into thought, playing with 
the thorns on the gorse-branch. All at once he staxted, 
ran to the door, and listened. 

“Come!” he said, seizing Maud’s hand, “ come, see 
where the birds build their nests down yonder. There 





is a brook which laughs at them’all the day long!” 


Maud allowed the gentle boy to draw her away 
toward the battle-field. Up to this time she had 
shrunk from that portion of the landscape. It was 
too closely connected with her father’s death, and all 
the horrors of that awful night, for her to seek it of 
her own free will. But the idiot led her on, through 
fields and along the broken ground, till she came in 
sight of the little ravine where she had first seen her 
dying father side by side with the greal earl. Here 
she found the brook singing with soft, sleepy murmurs 
throwgh the long reeds that fringed it, broken up here 
and there with clumps of violets and plume-like ferns. 
The trees bent greenly over this hollow, veiling it 
with shadows, through which the morning sun 
flickered pleasantly, as if death and sorrow had never 
been there. 

As Maud came slowly toward this lovely spot, the 
mufiled stamp of a horse arrested her attention, and 
through the intervening foliage she saw a war-charger 
tied to one of the larch trees, impatiently straining at 





the embossed bridle which held him from the rich grass 
he longed to crop. The idiot laughed, and dropped 
his hands when he saw the start of surprise which 
Maud gave at the sight of this war-charger. 

“Come on, beauty—come on; the nests are down 
kere in this hollow,” he cried. 

Maud held back. Some quick intuition told her 
that the owner of the horse must be near, and she felt 
the blood rush with burning force to her cheeks. But 
it was too late for retreat. As she paused, the whole 
ravine lay before her, and upon the very slope where 
her father fell sat the strange young man whose name 
was, as yet, unknown to her, but who had promised 
to come when the gorse was in bloom. He sat leaning 
forward with one elbow resting on his knee, gazing 
thoughtfully down on the brook which dimpled in the 
sunshine, or crept through the shadows at his feet. 
The serene loveliness of the hour and place seemed to 
possess him entirely, for a grave sadness lay upon his 
features, while his position was wrapt and thought- 
ful. 

The idiot put two fingers to his lips'and gave a pecu- 
liar whistle, which brought the young man to his feet 
with a face so bright and changed that he seemed 
another person. 

“ At last,” he said, coming toward Maud, who began 
to blush and tremble like a guilty thing, “at last the 
cloud of war has rolled away, and we meet in peace, 
even here.” 

The young girl looked around, and the painful 
memory of her father’s death came sharply upon her. 
Tears filled her eyes, and she looked upon the stranger's 
face with a yearning desire forsympathy, which touched 
even the old heart in his young bosom. 

“It is so solitary!” she said, with tears ia her low 
voice. 

“Therefore peaceful,” was the sympathetic answer ; 
‘*and where peace is, love may safely nestle.” 

“Forgive me,” said Maud, hushing back her grief. 
“T have not been here since that terrible night.” 

As the victorious day was mentioned, the young 
man’s eyes flashed under their long lashes, and his 
lips parted with a smile. He thought only of the 
glory—she of the grief wrought on that momentous 
battle-field. The youth did not speak any of the 
burning thoughts that filled his brain, and the bright 
look away almost instantaneously. 

“Go,” he said, addressing the witling, “‘ your mis- 
tress has had no flowers to-day. Bring her a capfull 
ef violets from that green bank overhanging the 
breok yonder. See how blue they are; remember 
now, only bring the largest, and take plenty of time 
in culling them.” 

The witling went away dancing over the grass, 
and tossing his cap in the air. 

The young officer took Maud’s hand respectfully, 
as if she had been an empress, and led her to a frag- 
ment of rock that shot out from the bank, fringed all 
around with ferns and rich grass. This was a little 
way up the brook, and shut out from a sight of the 
larch trees; a stretch of the heath lay in the distance 
bright with gorse thickets. 

“They are but just in flower,” he said, pointing 
toward the heath; “yet you find me here, sweet 
maiden. Say only that I have been thought of and 
waited for.” 

Maud looked at him through a mist of sudden 
tears. 

“You were so gentle, so kind to us all. Howcould 
I choose but think of you ?” 

‘“* And you waited for me?” 

“ Yes,” she answered, in her sweet, natural inno- 
cence. “That day swept everything else from my 
path, and left nothing but your kindness behind.” 

“ Ah! if I could, indeed, replace all you have lost,” 
he said, in that earnest, low voice, which seemed to 
thrill every pulse of the heart. 

A faint shiver swept Maud from head to foot, and 
she drew a deep breath which died away in smiles on 
her lip, 

The young man laid one band lightly on her arm, 
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touching the wrist with his delicate fingers with 
seeming carelessness, but still he could feel each beat 
of her pulse, “ 

* And you havo loved me all these weeks?” he 
said, so gently that she forgot the audacity of his 
words in their sweet significance, 

The pttlse under his toch gave a quick leap, and 
began to flutter like a bird frightened on its nest. He 
lifted his eyes to ber faco, and saw that it was one 
glow of blushes. 

“Loved you—loved you?” she faltered. “I do 
not know; such words are new and strange—very 
strange. I wish Albert would come back, methinks 
he tarries long.” 

“But they are not strange words to me, sweet one. 
I have thought of nothing clse sinco we met here in 
this place by the rnde toreh-light of victorious soldiers. 
Nay, you must fecl how truly I loved you from the 
first.” 

‘Nay, nay, we were strangers,” she faltered. 

“Hearts that love each other are never strange,” 
he pleaded. 

“But Iam young—so young, and quite alone. It 
is wrong to be sitting bere and listening to language 
80, SO in 

“So true, and not unwelcome. Nay, confess so 
mueh, sweet child, if you would meke me happy.” 

“If my father were alive. If I had any one to tell 
me how wrong this may be.” 

“Let your own heart speak; I will brook no more 
worldly counsellor,” he rejoined, taking both her 
hands in his. Maud Chichester, I love you dearly— 
better than life—better than glory! You have not 
left my mind one moment since we parted. Say that 
you love me equally, for I will brook no feetle affec- 
tion; my heart yearns for a full requital. Lift vhose 
eyes and let them look into mine, I shall read the 
truth there.” 

He clasped her hands tightly, and bent to receive 
the glance he pleaded for; but the long eyelashes 
quivered over her burning checks, and he could only 
seo a gleam of the happiness that swelled her heart 
sparkling through them. 

“Nay, look at me,” urged the young man, “for I 
will have an answer.” 

For an instant Mand lifted her eyes, and encoun- 
tered his deep, ardent, almost passionate gaze. Then 
the white lids drooped lower than ever, and the 
scarlet of her cheek grew vivid with maidenly shame. 
He gazed upon her steadily, and with a smile of calm 
triumph. What need was there of questioning that 
young heart if it loved him? He was of a self-con- 
ceited, calculating nature; but even with such, love 
will find the mastery ; and spite of‘his selfishness, his 
craft, and indomitable ambition, the young man’s 
heart beat fast, and his cheek burned red as he gazed 
on that drooping face. 

“ Still, I am a stranger,” he said, smiling. 

She drew a quick breath, and looked up, startled by 
this outspoken truth. 

“A stranger!” she repeated. 
realise that. And yet, and yet 

“My name even is unknown to you.” 

“Alas! I take shame to say, it is even so!” 

“Wiat is worse than all, I battle in behalf-of the 
White Rose; your father died for the Red.” 

“T cannot help it—I- cannot help it,” cried Maud, 
wringing her hands. ‘ These cruel, crue! wars have 
swept everything away from me—father, home, friends, 
all but——” 

She paused, caught a quick breath, and looked the 
words her tongue refused to speak. 

“ All but the man who loves you, and will, spite of 
a thousand civil wars,” responded the youth, lifting her 
hand to his lips. 

“7J—I saw you with King Edward—belong you to 
his court?” Maud questioned. “Alas! alas! if your 
rank is so high as that, all this ean be but mockery.” 

“Wherefore, pretty one, is my ravk in King 
Edward’s court to intervene where I love best ? Way, 
nay, the king himself wedded aceording to his own 
fancy—and, ‘fore George—so will I.” 

“ But he was a monarch, and all-powerful.” 

* And I,a heart-bound vassal, compelled'to fight the 
king’s enemies, and love by the king’s permission. Is 
that your meaning, sweet Bonibel ?” 

“They tell mo that Edward is a tyrant, even; with 
his owr kin; that the Woodvilles alone control him, 
or his favours.” 

“Tudeed; but this is some Lancastrian slander. No 
king was ever so loved; no general so cheerfully 
obeyed.” 

“ You love him, then ?” 

“Ay, passing well, considering that he is my king 
and master.” 

“You are sometimes near his person ?” 

“ Sometimes!” 

“ Captain of his guard, perhaps ?” 

The youth smiled. 

“Ay; at times I have ranked even high as that in 
Edward’s favour” 





“Oh, no! I cannot 
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“T remember, now, tlie king’s soldiers doffed their 
caps as you passed.” 

“That was because I eommandcé the royal escort.” 

“And the handsome kivg himself leaned on your 
shoulder.” 

“Did he? That was his usual condescension—or, 
perhaps, because IT was the shorter, and my shoulder 
of convenient height; Edward is so steadfast on his 
throne that he can afford to caress those who fight for 
him.” : 

“Then you are not a gentleman of the chamber ?” 

“Me! why no; that honour has never been offered, 
as yet, for a requital for my poor services in the 
field.” 

(To be continued.) 








ASSASSINS. 


Tat an American President should be assassinated 
is something new, but it is far from strange that the 
chief of a great nation should fall by the hand of an 
assassin, while many others have been conspired 
against. Since the Conquest, acts of assassination at 
tle expense of sovereigns and statesmen have been 
numerous in England. It is supposed that William 
Rufus, whose death in the New Forest has remained a 
mystery for almost cight hundred years, fell by an 
assassin’s shaft. ‘Hdward IL was murdered, but that 
was after his deposition; and a similar fate is sup- 
posed to have befallen Richard II., Henry VL, ard 
Edward V. Queen Elizabeth was the object of many 
conspiracies, and more than one wretch sought to take 
her life after the fashion that Booth took President 
Lincoln’s. A few fanatics formed the Powder Plot in 
the reign of James J., and mcant to have blown up 
King, Lords, and Commons, when in Parliament as- 
embled; but the conspiracy was detected, and the 
conspirators were terribly punished. Men of the first 
respectability were engaged in it~as Everard Digby, 
Percy, Catesby, the Littletons, Rookwood, the Winters, 
Tresham, and some others, even Guy Fawkes being a 
man of good family, and personally above the average 
of mankind; but, few as they were, they had one too 
many in their number, or they miglit have succecided, 
and all would havo happened that Sir E. Coke so 
boldly deseribed as having almost taken place. 

Some of the Cavaliers were great as assassins. 
They murdered Dr. Dorislaus, whe was the Long 
Parliament's minister at the Hague, and Mr. Ascham, 
who was minister at Madrid; and later, John Lisle, 
one ef the regicide judges, and husband of that Lady 
Lisle whom James LH. and Jeffreys sent to the stake. 
Cromwell was often conspired against, and is said to 
have dreaded assassination. If so, it was the only 
thing he ever feared. Charles I]. was more than 
once in danger of assassination, and it was also meant 
to kill his brother, who was heir-presumptive, at the 
same time. William IIT. lived in constant danger of 
his lifo from assassins. To two of.the plots that were 
directed against his life, Louis XIV. was a party, 
which shows that assassins can have high associates. 

George LIL. was twice assailed; once by a woman, 
Peg Nicholson, and the second time by a crazy 
soldier, named Hatfield, who chose the theatre for his 
scene of action, like Buoth. Queen Victoria was three 
times attacked, -the persons who sought her life being 
named Oxford, Bean, and Francis. English states- 
men have been assassinated. Becket’s murder was 
an act of assassination, though perpetrated by four 
knights of the days of chivalry. The first Duke of 
Buckingham of the Villiers family was killed by John 
Felton. The Lord Treasurer Harley, Earl of Oxford, 
was stabbed by a Frenchman named Guiscark. Mr. 
Percival, then Premier, was shot by Mr. Bellingham, 
in 1812, the murderer being mad from real or sup- 
posed wrongs, and having no personal animosity 
toward his victim. Thistlewood and his associates 
formed a plot to kill the chief English Ministers, in 
1819, and meant to carry it inte effect shartly after 
the accession of George IV., in 1820, but were be- 
trayed, and some of them were executed. An assassin 
sought the life of Sir Robert Peel, whilo he was Prime 
Minister, and killed his private secretary, Mr. Drum- 
mond; and Sir’ Robert was so affected by what took 
place that he:lost his head, and charged Mr. Cobden 
with inciting persons to murder him. 

In Scotland, a violent death was to public men a 
natural death for many centuries. ‘The Duke of 
Rothsay, eldest son of Robert III., was murdered by 
contrivance of his uncle, the Duke of Albany. Roth- 
say’s brother, who beeame James I., was assassinated 
by Sir Robert Grabame. James LI. was assassinated 
while flying from the field of Sauchie Burn, on which 
he had been beaten by rebels. Poor Mary Stuart 
stands charged with having been a party to the plot 
which led to the assassination of her husband, Darn- 
ley ; and it is certain that he was a party to the assas- 
sination of her secretary, the Italian Rizzio, in her 
presence, he holding her while his associates stabbed 
her servant with fifty-six wounds, er more than twice 





as many as were necessary to kill another Ttalian—;, 
wit, Julius Cesar. ‘The Regent Ear) of Murray 
Mary’s illegitimate brother, who ruled Scotland in ¢i; 
name of her son, was assassinated LY Hamilton ot 
Bothwellhaugh, who seems to have been a very | 
minded man, and certainly had the most ex? \ording 
provocation for doing what he did. James V1. alway, 
insisted that the Larl of Gowrie and his broth 
Alexander sought to murder him, but sonie thought 
and others yet think, that it was the king who plotted 
against the Ruthvens, both of whom were sla‘, 
Norman Leslie and his associates assassinated Cardi, 
nal Beaton, in the 16th century; and in the 17;j 
Hackston and his associates asgassinated Archb's\o,, 
Sharpe, in the presence of his daughter. Ip has bo 
charged against Montrose, “the Great Marqu's,” 
that he endeavoured to assassinate Argyle and Hanyil- 
ton. ‘ 

In France, assassinations of kings, and by kines 
have been very common. Louis XT. is belleved { 
have assassinated his brother, and to have sougiit {ly 
life of Charles of Burgundy ; and, unless he is sue) 
libelled, he would have been glad to have had his ow 
father killed. The 16th century produced a porfeet 
erop of French assassinations of the grandest pro- 
portions, being one of the consequences of that move- 
ment of the human mind whichis called the Reforma- 
tion. Francis, Duke of Guise, the chief Catholic 
champion, was assassinated by Poltrot; and his soa 
Henry, who was head of the Leaguc, was assassinated 
by Henry III., at Blois, the circunistances of Guise’; 
murder forming one of the deepest travcdies of au 
age that was full of such things, Henry III. wa 
himself essassinated by Jacques Clement, a fanatical 
inonk. Tho St. Bartholomew was nothing but aa 
assassination plot on the largest scale, and it followed 
on—some writers insist that it was «.nsed by —the 
failure of Henry of Guise to effect the assassination 
of Admiral de Coligny, head of the Huguenots, 
Henry IV. was assassinated by Ravaillac, in 1610 
After that time French kings got off well, and no 
Bourbon monarch was assailed until Damicas mad 
an attempt en the worse than worthless life of 
Louis XV. 

In the Revolutionary time, assassination was re- 
garded as an act of Roman virtue, and a very Rozmai 
virtue such action is, as it is in eyery sense the re- 
verse of Christian-like. Charlotte Corday killed 
Marat, who would scon have died if she had left him 
unmolestel ; and for the deed she has been all but 
canonized, becoming one of the heroines of history, 
She was guillotined, and so was another young 
woman, “ guilty of being suspected” of assassinating 
purposes. 

Bonaparte’s elevation to the Consulship made hin 
a target for assassins, and his life was in constant 
danger from conspirators, until t*e fearful blow he 
struck by seizing and shooting the Duc d’Enghivy, 
heir of the great house of Concic, put a stop to thei 
devilish labours. A German, naned Staaps, sought 
to kill him in 1809, after his triumph over Aus 
and it was suggested that the best way to get rid of 
him, when on his march from Elba to Paris, was to 
assassinate him, which might have been done under 
the act of outlawry passed against him by tlie Con- 
gress of Vienna, an act to which is attached the nam 
of Wellington, in company with the names of Meticr- 
nich, Talleyrand, Humboldt, Hardenberg, Nesselrol 
and a dozen others of the principal statesmen of 
Europe. 

Is it to be wondered at that assassination shoull 
have a sort of respectability about it when sach mea 
give to assassins a Ictter of licence? The Duc 
de Berry, son of the Comte d’Artois (afterwaris 
Charles X.), was assassinated in 1820, by Louvel. 
Louis Philippe was repeatedly fired at, and was 
the object against which “infernal machines” wer 
directed ; and it is astonishing that he should hay 
escaped, coming off harmless, even when lis 
friends were slaughtered all around him, as iu the 
Fieschi affair, Marshal Mortier being one of the vic- 
tims. Napoleon III. has been similarly treated, thoug! 
not to the extent that his immediate predecessor wa 
made to receive such indeclicate attentions. The Orsisi 
plot oceurred but seven years ago, and might have lial 
memorable consequences ; it might have led to wit 
between France and England. 

Philip IT. of Spain was a great patron of assassins 
and assassination was a regular part of his mode 0! 
governing. He was at the head of assassinating plo’s 
that were directed against Elizabeth of England, Wil- 
liam (the Silent) of Orange, and otker eminent pe 
sonages; and William was assassinated by Balthazit 
Gerard, whose family was splendidly rewarded for th 
deed. The Duke of Alva, so infamous for his cruelties 
and renowned for his talents, was a patron of assis 
sins, and was by nature himself an assassin. Ferd'- 
nand II., Emperor of Germany, caused Wallenstein t 
be assassinated, as he was too great a subject to le 
taken off regularly, the transaction being in tho sam 
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py James II,; and that of the Duke of Guise by Kenry 
Jil. Gustavus IIL, King of Sweden, was assassitated 
by Count Ankarstrom, who shot him at a masked ball, 
3” 4709 

“ ryhas oe has been called the natura! death of 
Russian severeigns, and not without some reason. 
Peter III. was assassinated in 1762, and Paul I.in 1801; 
and Paul, when Grand Duke, had offers to take his 
mother, Catherine II. ont of the way. Bonaparte, 
who had madea friend of Paul, was much surprised at 
what had happened, and Talleyrand coolly said to 
him, ‘Mais enfin que coulez-vous ? C'est un mode tle 
destitution propre a ce pays-la !” It was said of Alex- 
ander J., at his coronation, that he walked preceded 
by the assassins of his grandfather, surrounded by 
the assassins of his father, and followed by those who 
were to assassinate himself. The bowstring or mili- 
tary sash, with which Czars have been strangled, has 
been called the Magna Charta ef Russia. 

Professor Lowell, in one of his coutributions to the 
North American Review, Awelt on thé resemblance of 
Presidevt Lincola to Hency IV. of France, and that 
resemblance holds good in their deaths, both dying 
by assassination, and Booth having become as infa- 
mously immortal as Ravaillac. Strange that immor- 
tality, that longing to be ever-remembered by their 
fellow-creatures which all men feel, should be won 
more theroughly by doing the worst work of the 
devil than by dsing the best work of God! 








CIENCE. 

AmwmonIA AND Nirric Acrp rs Hatn.—Professor 
Neicliardt has discovered the presence of nitric acid 
and ammonia ‘in hailstones, and gives his numerical 
results. In a million parts of hail he found 3°247 
ammenia, and 0°526 nitricacid. These determina- 
tions agree closely with those of Boussingault, who 
found in a million parts of rain water 2°08 ammonia 
and 0°83 nitric acid. Professor Reichardt also de- 
termined the specific gravity of the hailstones. Two 
kinds fell, one opaque, and the otlier glassy and trans- 
parent; the former had the sp. gr. 0°9234, the latter 
0.9285. 

CoNDENSED ALE.—A gentleman of Rochester has 
discovered a proééss ‘by which tlie ordinary extract 
of malt and ‘hopsis reduced seven-eighths in quantity, 
and to the eonsistency of sugar-house syrup, without 
throwing off any of the volatile matter or aroma which 
the brewers seek to retain, if possible, thongh not 
always with success. The heat applied in cooking 
the extract is steam, and burning of the liquor is 
entirely avoided, so that, by the peculiar method of 
brewerage and condensation, the ale is allowed to 
retain all the finer qualities that impart to it the rare 
spirit that “ cheers but not inebriates.” The condensed 
product was put up in alo casks, and may be shipped 
to any part of the world, unspsiled by heat or climate, 
This is the greatest advantage which is claimed for it. 


Tne latest from Paris is that a M. Pelon has in- 
vented a new heating apparatus adapted to the warm- 
ing of railway carriages, which consists of a cone of 
wood, covered with hemp, and nmiade to revolve with 
great specd witliin a hollow cone of copper. These 
are enclosed in a metallic vessel, through which air is 
passed, and becoming heated in the passage, is then 
couveyed to the carriage. Motion will be given to 
the weoden cone by one of the axles of the carriage, 
and the heated air will be admitted to the vehicle by 
am arrangement under the control of the passengers. 
M. Pelon asserts that large mills conld be more cheaply 
warmed by his spparatus than by fires. In the 
meantime, and pending more ‘extended trials, be 
exhibits a little machine which keeps chocolate hot. 

Atuminium Bronze For Corxs.—Daring the past 
year (says tho director of the United States Mint) 
some interesting experiments were made with alumi-+ 
nium as an alloy for coins; not with a view to dis- 
place the present ‘bronze coinage, but to propese hk 

ystem of tokens for five and ten cents. More than 
two years ago experiments were made in aluminium 
alleys fo ‘try their fitness for medals. Information 
was received from Paris that the intrcduction of only 
one per cent, of aluminium into fine silver trould re- 
sist the sulphuretted tarnish which is so apt toattack 
that métal in certain exposures. The experiments 
made here did not confirm thatstatement; on the con- 
trary a slip of this alloy (99 silver to1 aluminium) 
suffered more discolouration from the vapour of sul- 
puretted hydrogen than’ a slip of fine silver. Tlic 
alloy was also much harder. An alloy of thirteen 
partscopper with one of aluminium was then tried,and 
another of nineteen parts copper to one of aluminium. 
The fsrmergave a pale gold colour, the Jatterthe colour 
or standard gold ¢oin—both beautifal, but too nearly 
Tesembling that precious metal. Under the press, 
however, they were both found to be so hard and 
stubborn, in spite of repeated blows. as to be quite im- 
Practieable, ‘Tio question, however, was still open, 
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whether a different pro, ortion, ‘and the low relief used 
for coin, wouid not give a satisfactory result. In 
fact, we had specimens of aluminium bronze coinage, 
effected by European manufacturers of aluminium, 
which proved that the striking was ‘at least practic- 
able, if not easy. 

New Mernop or Grarsinc rn Imitation or Rose- 
woop AND Wayut.—The following isa new method 
of treating the surfaces of certain woods so as to 
produce imitations of other woods more valuable. A 
concentrated solution ‘of hypérmangate of potassa is 
spread on the surface of the wood, and aHowed to act 
until the desired ‘shade is obtained. Five minutes 
suffices ordinarily to give a deepcolour. A few trials 
will indicate tle proper p\‘éportiens. ‘The hyperman- 
gate of potéssa is decomposed by the vegetable fibres 
with the precipitation of brown peroxide of manga- 
nese, Whicli the influence of the potassa, at the same 
time set free, fixes in a durable manner on the fibres. 
When tlie action is term‘ated the wood is carefully 
washed with water, dried, and then ‘oiled and polished 
in the usual manner. Tho ‘effect produced by this 
process on several woods is remarkable. On the 
cherry, especially, it'gives a very beautiful red colour. 
Thecolour resists well the action of air and light, aud 
the process is very short. 

Macnesium.—Mr. J. N. Hearder, of Plymouth, in 
experimenting with this new mefal has discovered 
some explosive compoun ts ef tremendous power and 
strikisg peculiarities. He ignited a small portion 
(about 20 grains) of ene of these componnds during 
& lecture Which he gave at the Plymouth Mechanics’ 
Institute, the instantaneous and dazzling effect of 
which upon the audience was like that of a flash of 
lightuing, causing the room to appear for some seconds 
afterwards to be enveloped in datkness, though it 
was at the time brilliantly lighted with gas. On 
causing two bars of magnesium to form the terminals 
of a powerful voltaic battery, which was prepared to 
exhilit tho electric light, a most intense combustion 
evsued, one of the bars speedily became ted hot, 
entered into ebullition, and then burnt spontanéonsly 
so furiously that it became necessary to plunge it into 
water to prevent itsfalling on the’ platform. -In this 
process portions of tlie burning metal detached them- 
selves, and floated blazing on the surface of the water, 
decomposing it after the manner Of potassium, and 
liberating hydrogen, which also burned. Tlie experi- 
ment had never been tried before, and the result pos- 
sesses much scientific interest. 

How to Compine Fat AnD Or with ANILINE 
Rev.— Dr. E. Jacobsen gives the following process :— 
He, first separates rosaniline from. commercial 
fuchsine by heating with soda or digestion with am- 
monia, washes and dries it. He then adds the rosani- 
line to oleic acid or melted stearic acid as long as it 
will dissolve, or puts them together in equivalent pro- 
portions. An cxcess of oleic acid must be avoided 
when the compeund is required for a varnish, as it 
delays the drying. Oleate or stearate of rosaniline 
easily dissolves in fats or eils, and colours these an 
intense red. Ifit is wanted for a linseed oil varnish, 
the linseed oil must be free from lead. The com- 
pound must be kept from the fire, or it soon burns 
blue, probably by the reducing action of the fatty acids. 
‘Lhe best red colour is obtained in linseed oil yarnish. 
Stearine with oleate or stearate of rosaniline appears a 
bluish red. Paraffin appears to act as a reducing 
agent with the compounds of fatty acids and aniline, 
and ehanges toa dirty violet colour; the mixture then 
is inapplicable to the colouring ef paraffin or stearine 
candles, The oleate or stearate of rosaniline isa good 
colouring agent for hair oil or pomatum, but from the 
instability of the colour seems inapplicable for oil 
painting or varnishes, 

WELUuINGTON ‘Census For 1865.—The total num- 
ber of persons in the province, according to the pre- 
sent returns, appears to be 14,938, of whom 8/307 are 
males, and 6,631 females. In 1861 the total number 
was 12,568, thus showing an increase, in four years, 
of 2,872. Tle proportion between males and females 
is somewhat disturbed—the former being now more 
numerous. In 1861 the numberof males was 6,626 
against 5,940 females, while in 1865 the disproportion 
is greater. This in time may grow a serious evil, 
and demandsatimely remedy in the shape of increased 
female immigration. ‘The figures ‘subjeined give 
some information as to the nationality of the popula- 
tion in the province. ‘The English element is ‘pre- 
dominant, comprising one-third of the whole popula- 
tion; the Scotch rank next, but is much less promi- 
nent, being little more than one-tenth of the whole; 
while the Ivish is still less. The romainder of the 
population are of New Zealand, Australian, Canadian, 
American, and European origia, those under the head 
of New Zealand figuring thost largely in the returns. 
The advance in agricultural operations since 1861 has 
been very considerable; while in that year there were 
55,518 acres under crop, the number now is 95,416 
acres. The inerease appears sti] more more marked 





in going back farther still, the figures standing thus: 
In 1845. 10.530 acres; in 1861, 55,313 acres, and in 
1865, 95,416. ‘The total number of acres fenced in is 
new 127,849. The increase in live stock has also 
been considerable. The present number of houses in 
the province is 2,900.. The nuraber of males in the 
province is 8,307; and of females, 6,631. The edu- 
cational census shows that of those who cannot read 
(under 15 years of axe) there are 8,173; above 15 
years of age, 430; of those whe can read (under 15 
years of age), 1,064; above 15 years of age, 521; 
ef those.who can read. and write (under 15 years of 
age), 2,258; above fifteen years of age, 7,492. The 
number of acres under cultivation is 95,416. 

Resprratory Apparatus—Monsieur Galibert, of 
Paris, has invented an apparatus for affording a supply 
of atmospheric air to the lungs of. persons working 
under water, or in places filled with noxious gases or 
smoke. The nose of the person is closed by a pince- 
nez, and a piece of horn or ivory, pierced With two 
holes, and shaped to some extent like the mouth, is in- 
serted between the lips ; adapted to each of thesé holes 
is a strong india-rubber tube, capable of resisting 
pressure; these are fixed to the waist of the person, 
and then connected either with the outer air, if this 
can be arranged, or, if not, with an air-reservoir made 
of the entire skin of an animal, which may be carried 
on the back like a knapsack, and whieh contains a 
supply of air sufficient for a quarter or half an hoar. 
The person using the apparatus should first apply the 
tongue to one hole and take a long inspiration, and 
then to tlie other hole during expiration. The appa- 
ratus, with air-reservoir, is intended to be employed 
by persons having occasion to remain some little time 
in wells, mines, drains, or in the midst of smoke. In 
some cases spectacles, specially calculated to protect 
the eyes, are added. When used under water, no air- 
reservoir is employed, but the tubes are made to com- 
municate with the air. The inventor recommends its 
use for the purposcs already referred to, as well as in 
cases where a total immersion of the body for some 
time in a bath is found desirable. 

Macurvery ror Daiving,.Drivrs on. GALLERIES 
THROUGH Stone or Recx.—VFor the purposes of this 
iuvention tlic patentee employs a series of,chis els or 
jumpers worked so as_to produce a continueus;cheso 
or groove, not .a number. of holes... The ehisels, or 
jumpers act to cut the stone or réck by striking it 
with blows, which are rapidly and continually re- 
peated, and they are made to cut a coutinuons 
chase or groove by causing them each to. take short 
steps forward in the intervals between the, :blows. 
He profers to employ a strong dise with the chisels or 
jumpers fixed aroundits periphery at, equal distances 
apart; this disc is mounted ena strong axis, which 
is carried iit bearings on a base plate or carriage in 
such manner as to be ablo to slide longitudinally;and 
also to totate. The longitudinal sliding . motion is 
conveniently given to the axis by a cylinder and 
piston worked by compressed air, or by water, andiin 
this manner the disc (with its .chisels or jumpers).is 
made to move foand from the face of the stone or 
rock in which the chase or groove is to be cut, and tho 
chisels or jumpers strike the stone or rock at eac!) 
stroke. It is convenient to make the cylinder itself 
the axis of the disc, aud to work it in conjunction 
with astationary piston fixed to the frame. The 
slow rotary motion is given to the disc and cutters 
In any convenient manner; it may be by having a 
groove on the axis, into which there enters a stu! 
capable of being slowly traversed around the coutre 
of motion. 
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Tue Panis Exurmirion or Docs.— Seventeen hui- 
dred degs were sent in to the jury, who admitted but 
1,250. This number does not include twenty-five 
packs of hounds, of fifteen couples each. Tho exhibi- 
tion is the best as yet got up in Paris. Dogs hhavo 
been sent in from France, Ungland, Belgium, Rassia, 
China, and Australia. 

Tue Emperor Napoleon has issted a proclamation 
to the Arabs, in which he declares that the French did 
not come to Algeria to'destroy the Arab nationality, 
but to ‘‘liberate the people from the oppression of 
ages.” The Arabs fougit against thei “Tiberators,’ but 
the Koran teaches that God giveth power to whom He 
will, and events show that 2,009;000 Arabs can never 
resist 40,000,000 Frenchinen. ‘Pheir religion is re- 
spected ; their lands are assured to the occupiers; Anil 
the Emperor exhorts all to swbinission. 

A Srrance Craim.—Tho claim made by the Bank 
of Evgland to the wonderful imitation of their bank- 
notes in @ specimen of penmanship shown by Mr. 
Pickwerth at the West London Industrial Exhibition, 
has led to an interview betwen the parties interested. 
The representative of the Bank, after remarking that 
the skilful employment of so simplo‘an instrument as 
the peu by dishonest persons had léd, in bygone ages, 
to their being hing, said the Bank would be satisfied 
by the notes buing cut out from the victutes, and ofher 
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matter replacing it, for which purpose the applianceS 
of the Bank should be available. A resotution waS 
ultimately passed “‘ That the question of the destruc- 
of the bank-notes in the pen and ink drawings be re~ 
ferred back to the Bank authorities for consideration, 
as to whether the defacing the notes will be satisiac- 
tory, and that the pictures remain further undisturbed 
until the close of the Exhibition.” The pictures to 
be held sacred pending the negotiations. 








WOMAN AND HER MASTER. 
Br J. F. SMITH, Esq, 
Author ¢ The Jesuit,” “The Prelate,” “ Minnigrey,” de. 


CHAPTER CLV. 


Tne French are a most impressionable people— 
everything with them is artistic; to produce a sensa- 
tion is sure to create a success, and well had the ac- 
cused calculated on the part she had to play. There 
was a murmur of mingled sympathy and admiration 
from the anditory, as the gendarmes, not without a cer- 
tain air of deference, introduced her into the court. 
How was it possible for them—the people—not to feel 
interested in ene so becomingly dressed ? 

Shortly after the arrival of the prisoner the business 
of the day commenced. 

The gre read the act of accusation, which 
charged Athalie Briard—born Athalie Bernard—with 
the murder of her aunt, Madame Duverney, by 
poison. 

‘“‘ How say you ?” said the president of the tribunal, 
as the officer finished his task; “are you guilty or 
not ?” 

“Not guilty, Monsieur le President!” replied the 
accused, at the same time wiping her lips with a hand- 
kerchief edged with superb point d’Alengon, which 
excited the admiration of most of the ladies in the 
court. 

The task of the Procureur du Roi now commenced. 
He was a grave, heavy-looking personage, with a 
saturnine complexion and a beetling brow, from which 
peered forth a pair of grey, ferret-like eyes, inexpres- 
sive enough till he became animated, when they 
sparkled and flashed like those of an excited rattle- 
snake. The impending trial he well knew had ex- 
cited great interest in his department—Monsieur de 
St. Ange, one of the most renowned advocates at the 
Parisian bar, being engaged for the defence: his pro- 
fessional reputation was at stake: it was a triumph 
to achieve or a defeat to submit to. As usual, he com- 
menced by an elaborate compliment on the jurispru- 
dence of the country, the high character and intelli- 
gence of the judges, and the impartiality of the jury, 
the bar, and himself. 

“This is one of those singular proofs,” he con- 
tinued, “ that, in our beautiful France”—when did a 
Frenchman ever lit slip an opportunity of vaunting 
it 2—“ and under the paternal government of the best 
of kings, to whese dynasty every heart is devoted” 
poor Louis Philippe!—‘ crime cannot escape with 
impunity. It may hide in darkness, exile itself for 
years from the land it has disgraced—but the patient 
footsteps of justiceare sure to follow it, and its hand 
to reach it. The accused is arraigned for a murder 
committed five-and-twenty years since, at Bayeux, 
upon the person of her nearest living relative— 
Madame Elise Duverney, propri¢taire—w hose benevo- 
lence had supplied the place of a mother to her 
assassin—who had educated her from infancy; in 
fact, adopted and treated her as her own child. 
Human justice in all ages has considered the taking 
of life as a crime of the deepest dye; but even the 
crime of murder may be rendered more wicked—as 
in the present instance—by the deliberation with 
which it is planned, the art with which it is executed, 
and the ingratitude of the perpetrator. 

“In the course of these necessary but painful pro- 
ceedings, we shall prove to you that the assassination, 
so far from being the impulse of a moment—the 
result of one of those sudden outbursts of passion 
or mental aberration to which the human mind, 
unfortunately, is subject—was the accomplishment 
of along-considered scheme to enable her to possess 
herself of the fortune of her benefactress; that, not 
content with murder, she had the address to mislead 
for awhile the ends of justice, by directing its search 
in a wrong channel, causing suspicion to fall upon 
the innocent. It is not the faailt of the accused,” 
added the speaker, “‘ that the glaive of justice did not 
fall—by one of those rare and deplorable accidents, 
of which we have a remarkable instance in the fate of 
Calas—upon the guiltless. Had such been the result 
of her artful endeavours,” he continued, ‘I do not 
hesitate to say that a second murder might have been 
morally, if not legally, laid to her charge.” 

Alere the procurator paused for breath, and Athalie 
leaned forward to whisper a few words in the ear of 
her advocate, The learned ventleman shrawced hig 





shoulders and answered by a smile, as much as to say, ! 
“ Pay no attention to him—it isa matter of indiffer- 
ence—a piece of by-play, calculated to act upon the 
jury !"—but which, unfortunately for his client, only 
served to render the public prosecutor more vehement 
and bitter. 

“Tam told,” he resumed, “ that the prisoner is a 
person of considerable attainments! But of this the 
jury will judge upon hearing the interrogation of the 
president—that she has great knowledge in chemistry ; 
perhaps it has been the misfortune of her life! But 
I felt assured that you will permit no false sympathy 
to mislead your judgment—that you will weigh the 
proofs, probabilities, and discrepancies—should such 
appear in the evidence, which I doubt—in an impartial 
balance—that your verdict will be formed in the 
depths of your conscience, and prove in conformity 
with trath, your own honour, and the majesty of the 
laws of France! 

“ A few words more, messieurs, and I have done! 
You will this day have the pleasure of hearing one of 
the celebrities of the bar of France, who has been 
retained for the defence. We all know the impassioned 
eloquence—the power over the heart—which that dis- 
tinguished advocate possesses—but I do not fear them! 
It is not his influence over your feelings that I would 
guard you against, but your reason—for that is the 
tribunal before which the fate of the prisoner must 
be decided! Do not mistake impulse for judgment 
—the natural, the praiseworthy desire of finding a 
fellow-creature less culpable than you feared, for 
innocence! Remember that you have a duty to 
perform to France and to yourselves !” 

The Procureur de Roi resumed his seat amidst the 
profound silence of the court. Monsieurde St. Ange, 
despite his effort to conceal it, showed that he was 
annoyed—for the impression was evidently un- 
favourable to his client. 

It was now the turn for the president to commence 
his interrogatory, which he did by demanding the 
name of the accused. 

“ Athalie Bernard!” was the reply: 

“You mean, I presume,” observed the judge, “ that 
was your name ?” 

“Monsieur le President, I have never borne any 
other !” 

“But you have been married ?” 

“ Never !” 

“ How!” exclaimed the functionary, in a tone of 
surprise ; “ are you, or rather were you not, the wife 
of one Hyppolite Briard?” 

“No!” 


“Beware! We have proofs.” 

Monsieur de St. Ange looked in the face of his 
client, doubtingly, convinced that so grave a personage 
would not make such an assertion unless upon what he 
considered sure grounds. But the guilty woman, relying 
on the destruction of the cabinet and the death of the 
priest who had celebrated her marriage, persisted in 
her system of negation. 

“It has been said that I was married to the person- 
age you named by my enemies,” she replied; “ who 
are rich and powerful, and who, I doubt not, have 
suborned witnesses to testify against me. But I repeat 
my assertion—I have never been a wife.” 

“You adhere to your declaration ?” 

The prisoner bowed assent. 

The judge slowly wrote it down. 

“You are acquainted with this Dr. Briard?” he re- 
sumed. 

“ Certainly, Monsieur le President; he was the 
medical attendant upon my dearest aunt, whose kind- 
ness I repaid by the duty and affection of a child; 
through my interest he became attached to the family 
of an English nobleman—the Earl of Moretown.” 

“ He was very skilful, was he not?” 

“ T had every confidence in him, Monsieur le Presi- 
dent.” 

“ And was an excellent chemist?” added the judge. 

Thereply of the accused, though given with apparent 
frankness, was deeply calculated. 

“T presume so—such knowledge being necessary in 
his profession; but as to his skill in any particular 
branch this honourable court must be aware is beyond 
my power to judge.” 

“ You know nothing of chemistry, then ?” 

“No, monsieur,” replied Athalie, with a smile. 

“ Never studied it under the tuition of Doctor 
Briard?” 

“ Never—never.” 

“ And persist in your negation of his having been 
your husband ?” 

** Most positively.” 

There was a whispered consultation amongst the 
judges, at the end of which the medical men who had 
examined the body of Madame Duverney were called ; 
their evidence established beyond a doubt;that the un- 
fortunate lady had been poisoned. 

At this stage of the proceedings the advocate of 
the accused thought proper to cross-examine the wit- 
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ok say a doubt rey: upon your mini . 
t the aunt of the prisoner died from poison,” 9 
Not the least!” er th 
“Did you examine the stomach ?” ad 
“ Carefully,” replied the senior surgeon. 
“ And discovered arsenic?” he 
“Not the slightest trace,” answered the Witness: ha 
“the means employed was a vegetable poison, whic), — 
I am happy to state is but little known in Europe: the 
the English traveller, Waterton, first brought it fron 
South America. The test is a most delicate ong: obs 
but when successful, satisfactory in proportion as it i, a 
difficult.” 
“ First brought to Europe by the lish tra 
Waterton!” repeated Mousieus de St dove “ ae aay 
request the jury to take especial notice of the state. hee 
ment of the learned gentleman, as it is of importance ord 
for the defence.” a 
Athalie smiled : her subtle spirit instantly discovers ° rf 
the use which her advocate intended to make of the ot " 
admission; and she already anticipated not only ths : 
triumph of an acquittal, but the satisfaction of in. 
volving her enemy in ruin and disgrace, ete 
That Madame Durverney had died from poison was Laan 
established by evidence too positive even for the cl- asset 
quent defender of the criminal to attempt to shake it, in at 
He sat down, tacitly admitting the fact, when th i. th 
judge resumed his interrogation. a as 
“Who attended upon your aunt,” he demandei, art 
“during her illness?” since 
“Myself, and a young English girl,” replied Athalie, minic 
“who had been received into the house! Madame expia 
Duverney was particularly anxious that I shoul ibe 
acquire a pure accent in speaking the language of Ne 
her — she engaged her as a companion for maine 
me 
“Had you ever any reason to suspect her of any il- ror 
feeling or resentment towards your relative?” cutors 
“Never till lately!” answered the artful woman; name 
“ indeed, so convinced was I of her innocence, that receiv 
when the finger of suspicion first pointed her outas from’ 
the murderess of my dear aunt, * advised—assisted compa 
her to eseape from France! I know it was wrong, they ¥ 
Monsieur le President,” she added; “and I am Mor 
pe punished for my error, in appearing here this began 
An involuntary murmur of pity and admiration — 
escaped the auditory at so much candour. Monsieur When 
de St. Ange cast a triumphant look towards the jury; eviden 
the countenances of the judges and the Procureur du would 




















Roi alone remained unmoved. 

“ What was the name of this young English girl?” 
continued the president, resuming his examination. 

“* Elizabeth Brooks.” 

“ Have you seen her since ?” 

“Yes, monsieur.” 

“ State to the court under what circumstances.” 

“T was in my carriage—or rather,” added Athalie, 
correcting herself, “the carriage of thenobleman wlios 
children I had educated—when I recognised the object 
of my mistaken confidence, in a wretched mendicant 
who solicited charity. I pitied her—my heart warmed 
with the recollections of our childhood, when she hai 
veen to me as adear sister. I gave her my address 
relieved her most pressing wants, and finally procured 
her asituation in the family of the nobleman alludedto 
as attendant upon his wife, who was insane. Little did 
I think,” added the speaker, “that, like a serpent, she 
would turn and sting her benefactress; but I pity and 
will pray for her.” 

The extreme grace, the well-affected tone of sorrow 
in which these few words were uttered, evidently 
produced a most favourable impression : not only tle 
auditory but the jury were more than half convincel 
that the English girl was the real assassin of Mada: 
Duverney, and their country woman another victim 1 
la perfide Albion. 

Fortunately for the ends of justice, the trial did no 
close here ; there were still the cabinet of the clarlata 
and several witnesses to be examined. 

The president of the tribunal intimated to the Pre 
cureur du Roi to proceed. 

“ Gentlemen,” said the functionary, addressing the 
jury, “justice has no more solemn duty than 
rending the mask from the features of bypocrisy- 
unveiling its deformity, and bringing the truth t 
light. Yon have heard the series of negations whit! 
the prisoner has persisted in. She denies her marriag? 
with Dr. Briard, which we are in a condition to prové 
beyond the shadow of a doubt—she denies bet 
complicity in the death of her benefactress—what wil 
you say when I tell you that the evidence upon thi! 
point is noless clear? I know,” he added, “ that it 
is hard to believeso much wickednesscan be concealed 
under such apparent candour; but, unhappily, tl 
annals of crime furnish too many similar revollios 
instances.” 

At asign from the speaker, one of the huissiers 
the court placed upon the table the peculiarly-fashio 
cabinet which the murderess believed destroyed. Tl 
instant she recognized it her ocuntenauce cacernel! 
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Pennines Res 
change. It no longer expressed the confi- 
an ene hope, bal the hopelessness of despair. From 
that moment she remained silent to every question 
d to her. 
oy document produced was the certificate of 
her marriage with her accomplice ; it was read and 
handed to the jury, who, having perused it, passed it 
to her advocate, who appeared more surprised even 
than the auditory at such a discovery. 

« Prisoner,” said the president, “have you any 
observation to offer to the court in explanation of 

our previous statement - é ; 

Athalie bit her lips and remained silent. 

“Here,” continued the public prosecutor, “are 
letters written by the assassin—for such, I doubt not, 
we shall preve her—to the wretched accomplice in 
her crime, in which she urges him to prepare the 
poison; others in which she inquires the time it will 
take to operate; and one acknowledging the receipt 
of the infernal compound. They bear the post-marks 
of Tours, Paris, and Orleans; at which places we 
are in a condition to prove the prisoner visited pre- 
vious to the death of her victim. But the most im- 
portant of all,” added the Procureur, “is @ letter, 
written apparently in an access of terror, giving her 
assent to the marriage: it was sent, in all probability, 
in answer to ove from the doctor, threatening exposure 
in the event of her refusing. Init is the following 

sage :— 

“The alternative you offer is a cruel one; but 
since there are no other means of avoiding an igno- 
minious death, I consent! My crime will be dearly 
expiated—for the inheritance of my aunt does not 
amount to half the sum I expected.’” 

Never was evidence more complete: allthat re- 
mained was to prove the handwriting of the gover- 
ness—which was done by the testimony of her writ- 
ing-master—the curate of the village—and the exe- 
cutors of her aunt, who were still living: the last- 
named personages produced several letters they had 
received from her, written whilst residing in the places 
from which the preceding ones were dated. Upon 
comparing them, no reasonable doubt could exist that 
they were written by the same hand. 

Monsieur de St. Ange was confounded, and the jury 
began to look upon her with far less favourable eyes 
than at the commencement of the trial. 

The last witness to be examined was Mrs. Brooks. 
When the long-suffering woman appeared to give her 
evidence, the prejudice which half an hour before 


® would have disposed the jury to pay little attention to 


her statement had entirely vanished: it had given 
place to a certain degréb of interest which even her 
English bonnet and style of dress could not destroy. 

“Your name ?” demanded the president. 

“Martha Brooks.” 

“Your age?” 

The same as the prisoner's,” replied the witness, 
with a look of the deepest commiseration towards her 
fallen oppressor; “ forty-four.” 

The female portion of the auditory mentally decided 
that she looked at least ten years older. 

“How long have you known the accused ?” 

“From childhood—we were children together.” 

“You were acquainted with Madame Duverney ?” 

“She was my benefactress—the dearest, the only 
friend Ihad onearth! Iwasa poor, friendless orphan 
when she received me into her family, to be the com- 
pinion of her niece, ‘T’o know and to love madame 
was the same thing; her heart was full of benevolence 
snd kiadness—her life a life of usefulness?” 

“Who attended her during her fatal illness ?” 

“TI did, Monsieur le President.” 

“Who administered the medicines ?” 

“I!” repeated the witness, with a shudder. 

“From whom did you receive them ?” 

“From her niece.” 

ss ry you any reason to suspect that she was poi- 
soned 2” 

“None!” replied Mrs. Brooks. “Her death over- 
whelmed me with sorrow—deprived me of a home, a 
protectress, benefactress, parent—for she was all these 
tome! When Athalie first told me there was a sus- 
picion that her aunt had been assassiaated, I felt be- 
Wildered—incredulous. Judge of my horror, when 
peblic rumour had already pointed me out as the guilty 
one. My first impulse was to remain and brave my 
accusers—proefs I knew they could have none. 
Her tears—her representations of the danger I should 
2ncur—the horrors of the prison, the trial, and the 
scaffold prevailed. Iwasa young and friendless girl, 

18 strange land—in an evil hour I yielded to her 

ounsels, and weakly fled !” 

“You acted wrongly!” observed the judge, in a 

vere tone. 

“Tam aware I did, Monsieur le President!” an- 

eted the witness; “terribly and bitterly have I 
Mpented of it—in poverty, misery,and shame! My 
youth was blasted, From the hour I landed in Eng- 
and, a vague terror haunted me like a shadow! I 

ater bak retaen bo Cae suct wicre 2 was known, lest 


tlie rumour of the crime should have reached it! I 
was punished—ob, severely punished. I wandered 
like Cain, an outcast over the face of the earth! But 
thank God,” she added, energetically, “the crime of 
murder was not upon my soul, neither was the brand 
of the Most High impressed upon my brow.” 

It was evident that the manner in which the witness 
gave her test*mony produced a most unfavourable im- 
pression against the accused, which every succeeding 
statement confirmed. In reply to the interrogation of 
the judge, she related her meeting with Athalie, her 
appointment at Moretown Abbey, and how her sus- 
picions were first aroused by what transpired there— 
the fire in the library, and her abduction of the cabi- 
net. When she concluded, the Procureur du Roi felt 
assured of a verdict. 

The air of the distinguished orator retained for the 
defence was far less confident than at the earlier stage 
of the trial. 

He felt that he had fearful difficulties to grapple 
with—yet he did not despair. He knew the effect 
which his wondrous eloquence had frequently pro- 
duced upon the minds of a jury—how it had influenced 
their verdict; and trusted, evenif it should prove un- 
favourable to hisglient, it would at least be accom- 
panied by the life-preserving clause of “ Guilty with 
extenuating circumstances.” 

It was in‘vain that he tried to shake the testimony 
of the witness. Her replies told terribly against the 
cause he had at heart, 

“You say,” he commenced, “that you have known 
the accused from childhood 2?” 

‘““Yes, monsieur !” 

“What was your impression of her character ?” 

“That she was good and pious.” 

“ And fond of Madame Duverney ?” 

She appeared so.” 

“Have you ever made the acquaintance of the 
English traveller, Waterton ?” 

“* Never.” 

“Or heard of the poison he brought from South 
America ?” 

“ Never, till this day.” 

“Did the deceased lady leave you any legacy ?” 

“Not a shilling!” replied Mrs. Brooks; “ neither 
had I the least reason to expect such a mark of her 
favour, being in no way relatedto her. I bad every- 
thing to gain by her life—home, protection, kindness! 
Her death was the greatest misfortune that could have 
befallen me.” 

“ Perhaps the learned advocate would like to know,” 
observed the Procureur du Roi, “from whose hand you 
received the medicines you administered to Madame 
Duverney ?” 

“From the hands of Dr. Briard and her niece !” re- 
plied the witness, without waiting for Monsieur de St. 
Ange to put the questien to her. 

The advocate bit his lips and resumed his seat. It 
was the very last question he would have asked. 

Although hopeless of obtaining a verdict for his 
client, the clever advocate exerted himself to the ut- 
most. Never had he been more pathetic, brilliant, , 
or eloquent. The facts which he could not deny he 
attempted to palliate; endeavoured to cast a doubt 
upon the testimony of Mrs. Brooks, by dwelling on 
the fact of the poison having been discovered by one 
of her countrymen; alluded to the youth, beauty, and 
talents of the accused; in short urged every theme 
which he thought likely to shake the conviction, 
pander to the prejudices, or touch the feelings of the 

ury. 
When he sat down there was a general hum of ad- 
miration ; his success as an orator was undoubted—as 
an acivocate he had failed. 

The Procureur du Roi, in reply, demolished with 
his uapitying logic the fine-spun theories he had 
woven, drily remarking that where so many points of 
defence were dwelt upon it was presumptive proof 
that not one was considered tangible; he added, that 
a series of possibilities would not make one probability, 
and concluded with his usual peroration about duty, 
public justice, and France—which apparently were 
sacramental words with the learned gentleman, since 
he used them on all occasions. 

The judge summed up, and the jury retired to con- 
sider their verdict. During their absence, every eye 
in the court was turned upon the prisoner, who main- 
tained the unnatural composure, amounting almost to 
apathy, which had marked her demeanour throughout 
the entire proceedings. 

Athaiie felt that her doom was fixed: the presenti- 

ment had fallen upon her soul, and she was no longer 
capable of struggling against it. 
- The tissue of falsehoods of which she stood con- 
victed had evidently made an unfavourable impres- 
sion upon the minds of the jury: her system of nega- 
tion had destroyed her, 

There was a profound silence when the huissiers 
of the court announced the return of the jury. When 
asked their verdict, the foreman replied by the fatal 





word, “ _ 


“ Bat with extenuating circumstances ?” exclaimed 
the advocate of Athalie, in an agitated tone; “ with 
extenuating circumstances ?” 

“Coupable !” repeated the president of the jury, as he 
slowly resumed his seat. 

Of all the auditory, the accused alone appeared un- 
moved. 

After a pause, the Procureur arose, and, according 
to the regular form, demanded of the court the usua} 
punishment assigned by the ‘Code Napoleon ” to par- 
ricides—arguing that the murdered lady had stood in 
loco parentis to the assassin. 

It was now the judges’ turn to retire and deliberate 
—but their absence was unusually brief. On their 
return, the president at once pronounced the fearful 
sentence of death. 

The parricide—for such she was considered—was 
to be led barefooted to the scaffold, her head covered 
with a black veil, and to suffer decapitation in the 
market-place of Rouen. 

A shudder ran through the court asthe sad and 
terrible words of the presiding judge fell upon the 
ears of the auditory—a revulsion of feeling took place 
in her favour. Many who had wished for her con- 
demnation now pitied her. 

With the same self-possession Athalie rose and 
curtseyed gracefully to the president and her defender, 
as the gendarmes approached to conduct her to her 
prison, on reaching which her first act was to sign an 
appeal to the Court of Cassation. 

“T will be firm!” she thought; “firm to the last! 
My enemies shall not have the triumph of wringing 
atear from me !” 

It was a vain boast: the fortitude which can sus- 
tain the heart and mind beneath the gaze of our fellow- 
creatures gives way in darkness and solitude—with 
death before us—the grave yearning at our feet— 
when we know that every breath we draw is counted, 
and the pulsations of the heart, like the hand upon the 
dial of Time, bring us at each beat nearer to the 
appointed hour. 

Mrs. Brooks, immediately after the trial, returned to 
England, where the gratitude of the Countess of More- 
town provided her with a home and the means, after 
so many storms and trials, of passing her future years 
in tranquility and peace, The generous-minded 
woman evinced no triumph on hearing of the condem- 
nation of the enemy who had poisoned her existence ; 
on the contrary, she pitied, prayed for her, and for- 
gave her. 

(To be continued.) 








A MISER grows rich by seeming poor; an extrava- 
gant man grows poor by seeming rich. 

A STURGEON, measuring 9 feet 2 inches in'length, 44 

inches in circumference, and weighing about 17 stone, 
has been caught in the Ouse, near Selby. 
Ir is said that since the death of the late Czarewitch 
the Princess Dagmar has discontinued her studies of 
the religion of the Greek Church, and that she will 
shortly be confirmed as a Protestant. 

THE EMPRESS AND THE CRINQLINE QUESTION.— 
The question of the decline and fall of crinoline in 
imperial circles may be answered by the statement 
that the Empress wears seventy-cight lace skirts at 
once. 

THE death is announced of Sir David Davies, M.D.., 
who was domestic physician to King William IV. and 
Queen Adelaide. From King William, just before his 
death, Sir David received the Guelphic Order, and was 
knighted by Queen Victoria. 

A Boy, sixteen years of age, was brought up at one 
of the London Police Courts, and bound over to keep 
the peace for assaulting his wife. It appeared from 
the evidence that the lad was married about nine 
months ago, when he could only have been about 
fifteen years of age. 

THE education of the new Czarewitch will be con- 
fided to Prince Suwarrow, who is said to be one of the 
noblest as well as one of the most liberal men in 
Russia. The selection has given great satisfaction, 
the more so as according to all accounts the youug 
Prince especially needs a wise instructor. 

Amone the numerous articles rejected during the 
period of “taking stock” in the departments of Wool- 
wich Arsenal at the close of the financial year just. 
expired, and which are ordered for periodical sale by 
auction, are three-quarters of a million of shet bot- 
toms, manufactured during the Crimean war, the 
pattern of which is now pronounced obsolete. 

Tue Cartoons er RAPHAEL.—These invaluable 
works were removed a few days since from Hampton 
Court to the South Kensington Museum. A special 
earriage, drawn by six horses, and an enormous case 
were prepared. The removal was personally super- 
intended by Captain Fowke, R.E., and Captain Festing, 
R.E., with a detachment of Sappers, and the operation 
was carried out with entire success. 
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SALMON IN THE QLDEN TimeEs.—On the 17th of 
Fuly, 1755, there were taken at two tidesin the Tyne 
more than 2,500 salmon, a greater mumber than bad 
been taken in that river, under similar circomstances, 
for many years, The price of that ‘fish fell in New- 
eastle market to oné penny per pound, although even 
then that town was notorious for the excellence of its 
pickled salmon. Lord Eldon was ther running about 
the “chares” of “cannie Newcastle ” in short clothes. 
His biography will tell you that his native town was 
then three weeks journey from Londonfor heavy goods. 
In the month ef August, 1858, five thousand fish were 
caugkt at one tide in the Tay, but there was no per- 
ceptible fall in the current rate at Billingsgate market, 
to which they were all dispatched. August 25, 1814, 
ten thousand salmon caught in the Tweed fetehed in 
Berwick market sixpence per pound from the 
picklers, for London consumptisn. 








FACETI£. 


A WELL-KNOWN optician says that when at sea you 
can, with his glass, at a psint remote from the shore, 
easily make eut the tongue of any foreign land, 

A Srorkerrer the other day stuck upon his door 
the Taconic advertisement, “A Bey Wanted.” The | 
next morning, on opening thie door, he found a little 
urchin in a basket, labelled —“ Here he is.” 

A Jsewet or.a LApy.—We know of a beautiful 
girl who would prove a capital speculation for a for- 
tune hunter of the right sort. Her voice is of silver, 
her hair of gold, her teeth are of pearl, her cheeks are 
of rukies, and her eyes of diamonds. 

“ Wuar a fine head your boy has,” said an admiring 
friend. ‘ Yes,” said the fond father. * he’s\aichip of 
the old block; ain’t you, sonney?” . “I guess so, 
daddy, ‘cause teacher said yesterday I wasa young 
blockhead.” 

A Two Srorey Housr.—Jenkins lives ina house 
with no upstairs to it, but it isa two storey ‘house for 
all that. The landlord’s story is, that it’s in good 
repair. Jenkins’ story is, that it isn’t fit for a cow- 
shed. 

Fame.Thackeray, when speaking - about fame, 
would frequently tell the following’ anecdote :>— 
“When at dinner in St. Louis one day, he Lear’ one 
waitersay fo another, *Do you know who ‘that is?’ 
‘No,’ was the answer. ‘That is the celebrated Mr. 
Thacker.’ ‘What's he done?’ ‘ Blessed if I know,’ 
was the reply.” . 

PaRLIAMENTARY ReprimAnp.—In the reign of 
George II., Mr. Crowle, a counsel of some eminence, 
was summoned to the bar of the House of Commons 
to rcetive a reprimand froma the Speaker on his knees. 
Ashe rose from the ground, with the utmost non- 
chalance he took out his handkerchief, and, wiping his 
krees, coolly observed, “ that it was the dirtiest house 
he had ever béen fn in his life.” 

Tne Sor tx Court.—“ One more question, Mr. | 
Parkes,” said a counsel to a witness, who happened to | 
bea tailor. “ Yow have knewn the defendant a long 
time; what are his halits—loose or otherwise?” 
“Phe one he’s got on now, I think is rather tight 
under the arms, and too short-wwisted fer the fashion,” 
replied Parkes. “ Stand down,” said the counsel. 

Juper Cromptex, entering the court late one 
morning, was asked by Jadge Purvis what had 
interfered with lvis usual punctuality. “My wife had 
a son this morning,” he said.—“ Ob, brother Cromp- 
ton, then I congratulate you on your young judge.” 
—* No, no,” said Crompton. “He's not so high in 
the law yet—he’s only a young crier.” 

A Freneon pricst, who had astially a-small congre- 
gation, was one day preaching @t the church in his 
village, when, the doors being open, a gander and 
several geese came stalling up the middle aisle. The 
preacher, availing himself of the cireumstance, ob- 
served that be could re longer find fault with the peo- 
ple of the distriet for non-attendance; because, though 
iliey did not come themselves, they ‘sent their repre- 
ccutatives. 

‘THACKERAY, the great trath-teller, was wont to 
notice the grandiose assumption of styles and titles by 
the humblest tradesmen of Dublin; but nothing that 
lhe cs#pied or even imagined, could have been so funny 
as this, which Isaw yesterday on theroad to Clontarf, 
insembed over the door of a very smajl dwelling- 
plaee, and following the name of the very small proprei- 
ter thereef—“ Chimney Docter to Trinity College.” 

WILLIAM THE FowvRTH used to complain that, by far 
the most troublesome of his subjects were his naval 
officers, who, on the strength of his Majesty having 
served ou board a man-of-war, considered themselves 
entitled to his eternal gratitude, and importuned him 
for promotion, honours, and employment to an extent 
that sometimes destroyed the good-vaturcd monarch’s 
peace of mind. Que day the king, meeting his Lord 





Chamberlain, exclaimed, with a radiant countenance: 
‘Wish me joy, I lave got rid of Captain ——,” nam- 
ing one of his mest persevering plagues. “Indeed! 
may I venture to inquire how your Majesty managed 
that?” ‘“ Why,” said the king, chuckling, “I K.H.’d 
him.” “Your Majesty served him perfectly right!” 
replied the courtier. 

Jupce Burvet, son of the famous Bishop of Salis- 
bury, when young, is said to have been of a wild and 
dissipated turn. Being one day found by the bishop 
in a very serious humour, ‘ Whatis the matter with 


you, Tom?” said he, “ what are you ruminating on 2?” 


“ A greater work than your lordship’s ‘ History of the 
Reformation,’” answered the son. “Ay! what is 
that?” said the bishop. “The reformation of myself, 
my lord,” answered the son. 

Farr Pray.—Onurran, who was a very small man, 
having a dispute with a brother counsel (who was a 
very stout man), in which words ran high ‘on both 


| sides, called him out. The other, however, objected. 


“ You are so little,” said he, “that I might fire at you 
a dozen times without hitting, whereas, the chance is 
that you may shoot me at the first fire.” “ To con- 
vince you,” cried Curran, “ I don’t wish to take any 
advantage, you shall chalk my size upon your body, 


jand all hits out of the ring shall go for nothing.” 


Tue Tastes Turnep.—“ Charley,” said a father 
to his son, “‘ why don’t you get up an hour earlier in 
the morning? Ifyou would get up one hour earlier 

eu would live just one hour longer every day; 

ecause, when you areasleep, you know nothing, 
cannot play, and are just the same as if you were 
dead.” Inthe evening he said, “ Come, Charley, go 
to bed, and shut your eyes, and sleep, and rest. “ Ob, 
no, father,” said Charley. “ Let’s play; let's livea 
little longer whilst we can ; because you know when 
weare asleep we are just the same as dead.” 

A Provp Herart.—Mathews,' whose powers in 
conversation and whose flow of anecdote in private 
life transcended. even his public efforts, told a variety 
of tales of the Kingswood colliers (Kingswood is near 
Bristol), in one of which he represented an old collier 
looking for some of the implements of his trade, 
exclaiming, “Jan, what’s the mother done with the 
new coal-sacks ?” “ Made pillows on ‘em, replied the 
son. ‘ Confound her proud heart !” rejoins the collier, 
““ why could she not take th’ ould ones?” 

Bewick THE Eycravern—When the Duke of 
Northumberland first called to see Mr. Bewick’s 
workshops at Newcastle, he was not personally known 
to the engraver. On discovering: ‘the high rank of 
his visitor, Bewick exclaimed: “I beg pardon, my 
lord, I did not know your grace, and was uhaware I had 
the honour of talking to sogreata man.” To which 
the duke good-humouredly replied: ‘‘ You are a much 
greater man than I am, Mr. Bewick.” To this 
Bewick answered: “ No, my lord; but were I Duke 
of Northumberland perhaps I could be.” 

RATHER a smart retort was given to a leader of the 
orchestra ‘theether day, who impatiently said to a 
smell singer at a rehearsal, into whose noddle he was 
trying to instil the music, “ If I had 50,000 franes a 
year I would take care and not give lessons im music 
like Iam at the present moment to you, mademoiselle.” 
“ Monsieur,” twas the prompt reply to the barbarian, 
“if you had 50,000 francs a year you would not give 


'}Jessons but take them yourself.” Not bad, and the 


little one triumphed amidst a roar of laughter, “in 
which the leader of the orchestra had the good sense 
to join. 

Tne captain of one of the steamers running to 
Portland vouchiés for the truth of the following good 
story concerning a sturdy young Hibernian who went 
over to America in his ship but returned on the next 
home trip. ‘The young Hibernian had never seen 
sleighing in the “Green Isle,” and the ideas’ he in- 
ferred from it were not creditable. “ How is it that 
you are going home so soon?” asked the captain, 
“ you ceuldn’t have seen much of the country in the 
five days you were in port.” “ Faith, an I see’d enough 
of it. I went town in Portland but once, and 
made up me mind that péople who were too lazy to 
put their carriages on. wheels, were not for the likes of 
me to be living among.” 

Causss or Premature Batpness.—In the debate 
on the Budget resolutions in the House of Commons 
Colonel Barttelo:, speaking in favour of a reduetion of 
the Malt Duty, said a pampbict had been addressed to 
Mr. Gladstone, in which tea was described as a most 
mischievous beverage. (Alaugh). His own opinion 
was that tea really wasa most.objectionable drink— 
{renewed laughter)—but. the ladies of our country 
went still farther, for when they looked down from 
the boxes of the Opera, and saw in the pit so many 
young gentlémen hairless at am early age, they de- 
clared that their premature; baldness was attributable 
to that dreadfully bad mixture known as tea, that 
worse ¢oncoction called ‘ Gladstone’s claret,” and 
cigara made of cabbage. (Loud laughter) 





Scrence.—A lecture on the, Great Distance of the 
Sun'from the Earth”, will shortly be given by a men. 
ber of the Sol-fa Association. —Punch: 

THE CLERKSHIP OF THE WEATHER OFFIcE.Wy, 
Glaisher, 'F.B.8., Meteorologist and Aéronaut, is ap. 
nounced, on good authority, as a candidate for 4), 
office held by the late Admiral Fitzroy. Nobody oy 
possess higher qualifications for that office than \j 
Glaisher, who, besides being a gentleman of high 
scientific attainments, las mere than once ascended jy 
the atmosphere to the height of five miles.— Punch, 


A SERIOUS JOKE: 
Mamma (whose darting is undecided whether 1 
choose a Noah's Ark or a Box of Wooden Animals), 
* Which do you recommend, Mr. Cantwell ?” 
Mr. C. “Well, mum, you see Noah being mep. 
tioned in ‘ely writ, we always reckons the Hark 'y 
the advantage of being a Sunday toy, mum!!’. 


WELL Doyr, Dunyz.—Amongst the Parliamentary 
notices of motions the other day was the following:— 
“Colonel Dunne,—To ask thy the third instalment 
of the Delhi prize-money has not been paid.” How. 
ever objectionable a practice dunning in general may 
be, in this particular instance everybedy except thy 
bad paymasters who keep back the Delhi prize-money, 
will admit Colonel Dunne, in acting ‘as a dun, to har 
done good service.— Punch. 

From, Aucrers.—-The Emperor reports progres 
every day by telegraph to tle Empress. In answe 
to an anxious inquiry sent by her Imperial Majesty, 
the Emperor replied that Eugénie need be under w 
apprehension on his or her. ewa account, asat. present 
thuugh, perhaps, appearances. might be agaiust hin, 
he had no intention of giving in his adhesion to the 
Mahommedan faith. . Another telegram from tly 
same Imperial. source to the samo Imperial lady ¢ 
Paris announces thatthe Emperor has already hadi 
most encouraging sale of Julius Cesar among tle 
Arabs, and has, on most advantageous terms, dispose 
of several damaged copies to some elderly sheiks, 4 
new chivalric order is to be instituted, called thy 
Arabian Knights.—Punch, 

Tue SEAL OF THE CoNFESSIONAL.—This sel 
which has recently been extribited atthe Britisl: Ecce 
siastical Museum, isa curious work ‘of. art. On the 
obverse side is an enormous earwig under a rose (en 
biem of secresy) surmounted by the terse legend a- 
graved in church-hand, ‘‘Trust Me.” On the r 
verse side is an Hibernian-looking head encircled by 
the apposite motto, “ WHo “Breaxs+Pays.” Th 
seal, we understand, was designed im Rome, where i 
is looked upon by connoisseurs as an: article of viru 
To our simple sight it appears antiquated ia style ai 
quite unsuited to the English climate. Some mink 
of a high orderconfess that this sort of seal has fo 
them a mysterious charm, but we gravely doubt whe 
ther any good impressién can be made by those ddi- 
cate intruments that will not bear exposure to tl 
light.—Puuch. 

No, A-Fence !—Prince Napoleon has ordered: 
Glasgow firm to erect a large deer-ferice’ round bi 
grounds at Meudon. For Scotchmén ‘to ‘teach tle 
art of fence toa Frenchman is certainly ‘a most w- 
expected feat of arms; but no doubt the canny Scos 
felt themselves at home, for in the large greunis 
of Meudon they must have found thé broad-swarl- 
and the clay-more(over).—Fun. ° 








STATISTICS. 


Accents on Austrian Ramways,—From th 
official compilation of the returns of the different mit 
ways for the year 1863, thete were sixty-seven att: 
dents to goods and passenger trains, by which seventy 
seven persons were killed, and fifty-six mre or le 
injured. As compared with the preeeding year thet 
were in 1863 thirty-five less accidents, and there was! 
decrease of fourteen in the number of killed, and 
twenty-seven in the number of injured. As the mil 
age of the railways in the Austrian monarchy run 0% 
in 1863 amounted to two and a half millions of Germ! 
miles, about 12,000,000 English, it follows that # 
accident happened in every 185,000 miles, one det 
in 1603000 miles, and one injured in 220,000 
It is worthy ef notice that amongst the thirte 
tnillions of passengers conveyed, ouly one was 
and eight injured, @r one in 1,625,000, by far # 
greater part of tho killed ana maimed being ofl 
and workmen employed on the different lines. 


Tue Frencn Wine Trape.—The exports of 
ordinaires from France during January amoun 
141,973 hectolitres, as comyared with 149,141 he 
litres in January, 1864, and 118,689 hectolitréé 
January, 1863. The exports to England were 5% 
hectolitres, “against 7,744 hectolitres in Janu) 
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to Belgium, 7,459 hectolitres, against 5,235 
hectolitres ; to the German Association, 347 hecto- 
Jitres, against 310 hectolitres ;_ to the Hanseatic 

Towns, 2,998 hectolitres, against 7,832 hectolitres; to 
the Kingdom of Italy, 20,451 hectolitres, against 
99 891 hectolitres; to Switzerland, 18,299 hectolitres, 
avaitist 16,459 hectolitres; to the United States, 2,837 
hectolitres, against 11,508 hectolitres; to Brazil, 7,700 
agaiust 13,112 heotolitres; to Algeria, 18,269 hecto- 
jitres avainst 20,568 hectolitres; and to other coun- 
tries, 56459 hectolitres against 43,572 hectolitres. 
The exports of brandy and pure alcohol from France 
jn January amounted to 6,439 hectolitres, against 
12.625 hectolitres in January, 1864, and 15,351 hecto- 
litres in January, 1863. 

THE BOARD OF TRADE RETURNS. 

Tue Board of Trade Returns for March exhibit 
some points of interest. In the first place, the present 
price of meat has produced a remarkable energy in 
the importation of animals of all kinds. Of cattle, 
11,995 were imported during the month, against 6,607 
in 1864; and 3,878 in 1863. In sheep, the figures 
for 1864, 1865, respectively show a considerable in- 
crease—23,887 and 30,380. In calves, there has been 
a falling off; while in the import of pigs the numbers 
have risen from 1,820 in 1864 to 6,900 this year. In 
the three months ending March 31, the importation 
has been: Of cattle, 29,343; of calves, 4,061; of 
sheep, 55,012; and of pigs, 14,256. Thus the total 
number of all kinds imported in the three months this 
year has been 102,672, against 53,425 during the 
same period last year, or nearly double the amount. 
An opinion prevailed through the winter that the 
spring mouths would be most trying for the consumer, 
and but for this seasonable supply, which is still going 
on, the prices might have ruled much higher. Under 
the head of provisions there has been a falling off 
in the importation of bacon and ham, and galt 
beef and pork. We have taken more butter and 
cheese, and have increased the quantity of eggs im- 
ported from 56,700,360 in the first three months last 
year to 67,855,200 this year. There has been a small 
increase in the quantity of potatoes imported this year 
as compared with last, but a very large diminution as 
compared with 1863. 

The wheat trade shows some remarkable and curious 
fluctuations. We have received from Russia during 
the first three months of this year 1,071,117 cwt., 
against.581,308 cwt. last year—a very flarge increase; 
while from Prussia the falling off has been from 
1,148,273 ewt. last year, to 139,182 cwt. this year— 
a deficiency amounting to upwards of one million 
cwt. From Denmark, the Hanse Towns, and Meck- 
lenburg, there has been a large diminution in the ex- 
port,and also from, France, the figures for the two 
years 1864, 1863 respectively being 396,886 cwt.and 
149,504 ewt. Egypt stands ominously at nil; and 
from the United States, instead of 2,249,559 cwt., the 
quantity imported to March Jast year, we have only 
received this year 124,426 cwt.; so thatthe total im- 
portation of wheat in the three menths:has fallen from 
5,617,855 ewt, in 1864 to 1,912,614 cwt. this year, 
Notwithstanding, the price of wheat still stands low, 
indicating, probably, a large stock in hand, but the 
effeet of this decrease of importation is apparently be- 
gianing to show itself in the increased firmness of the 
markets, There has been a smallincreaseia the quantity 
ef barley imported. Oats remainstationary, but Indian 
cera or maize has come in tothe extent of 1,178,942 
cwt. this year against 427,714 last year. ‘Of wheat- 
meal and flour there has been a marked decrease, the 
quantity from France in tie first three months. this 
year being 538,219 cwt., against 1,112,090 cwt. last 
year; and from the United States the amount has 
diminished from 649,740 ewt. last year to 71,441 cwt. 
this vear, the total of the import in the two years 1864 
and 1865 being 1,795,435 cwt. and 694,493 cwt. The 
computed real value‘of the wheat imported in the first 
two months this year is 478,280/. against 1,795,6901. 
last year, and of wheatmeal and flour, 266,6152. this 
Jear against 735,5911. last year. 

_ The cotton trade exhibits some little activity. The 
United States figured last year in the first three months 
fer 1,787 cwt. only, this year the amount is 19,989 

There has been a small increase ia the im ports 
frem the Baliamas and Bermuda, Mexico and Brazil. 

From Egypt the quantity has increased from 309,091 
i From British 


1864 ; 


The China trade is 
the total imported this year in the first 
hs is 1,488,274 ewt. against 1,131,968 ewt. 

ast year. The imports Of Wool have inereased from 
17,297,7711 in the first three months last year, te 
25,847,461! this year. From British pessessions in 

uth Africa there has been an increase from 
P858,464b last year to 4,260,012!b. Frem British 
ndia the increase has bees from 1,178,016 last year 
to 1,812,569Ib this year. The largest increase has 
been from Australia, that is, from 6,654,378Ib last year 


real poverty. 


to 11,086,398Ib in the present year. The computed 
real value of the cotton imported in the first two 
months this year is 7,057,244/., against 6,060,229/. last 
year; and of wool during the same time, 628,2707. 
this year, against 457,210/. last year. The total de- 
clared value of the imports in the first two months 
of this year is 19,290,174/. and of exports 21,865,5537. 
during the same time. 








THE DISTANT SHIP. 


Tne sea-bird’s wing, o’er ocean’s breast, 
Shoots like a glimmering star, 

While the red radiance of the west 
Spreads, kindling fast and far ; 

And yet the slendour wins thee not, 
Thy still and thoughtful eye 

Dwells but on one dark distant spot 
Of all the main and sky. 


Look round thee! o’er the slumbering deep 
A solemn glory broods ; 

A fire hath touched the beacon-steep 
And all the golden woods ; 

A thousand gorgeous clouds on high 
Burn with the amber light ; 

What spell from tliat rich pageantry 
Chains down thy gazing :sight ? 


A softening thought of human cares, 
A feeling link’d to earth; 

Is not yon:speck a bark, which bears 
The look of many a hearth? 

Oh, do not Hope, and Grief, and Fear 
Crowd the frail world e’en now, 

And manhood’s prayer and woman’s tear 
Follow her venturous prow. 


Bright are the floating clouds above, 
The glittering seas below, 

But we are bound by cords of love 
To kindred weal and woe. 

Therefore, amidst this wide array 
Of glorious things and fair, 

My soul is on that bark’s lone way, 
For human hearts are there. M: A. L. 
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GEMS. 


Beware of pretended friends; they make much of 
you, to make a deal out of you. 

A GENEROUS man will place the benefits he confers 
beneath his feet; those he receives, nearest his 
heart. 

Tury who respect themselves will be honoured ; 
but they who do not care about their character will be 
despised. 

Tuere is a sure pledge not impaired, a shield 
never pierced, a flower that never dieth, a state that 
feareth no fortune, and a port that yields no danger. 

Tue bold defiance of a woman is the certain sign of 
her shamo—when she has once eeased to blush, it is 
because she has too mach to blush for. 

To be happy, the passions must ‘be cheerful and 
gay, not gloomy and melancholy. <A propensity to 
hope and joy is real riches; one to fear and sorrow, 


THOUSANDS are hated, whilst none aro over loved 
without a real cause. The animal alone can be 
loved. In most situations of life the censciousness 
of innocence is our best shieldand ‘our se- 
curity. 

—_—_—__ 


DARING LEAP FROM SUNDERLAND BRIDGE. 

On the 10th of April an immense crowd assembled 
on Sunderland Bridge, it having been announced by 
placard that “‘ Stephen. Jeffrey, ‘the great English 
diver from the Isle of Wight would, at twenty 
minutes past three o'clock, make the ‘ extrordinary 
and daring leap’ from the centre of the west sive 
of the bridge.” Many regarded the.affairas a hoax, 
while others considered the mar eould not do it, that 
the wind would prevent him, er that he would never 
be able to evade the pelice on the bridge, of whom 
there were at least a dozen, under the direction of 
Superintendent Stainsby. 

Between twe and three e’clock the great public 
began to assemble en the bridge in large numbers, 
and waited patiently, despite the eold northerly wind 
and occasional showers of rain, until the time appointed. 
At the centre of the bridge, however, there were 
two officers on each side, and it was therefore con- 
sidered impossible that the attempt could ever be 
made. The eyes of tha crewd were eften turned in 
the direction of Bridge Street, but nobody at all 
resembling a diver put in an appearance. But Jeffrey, 


tothe centre of the bridge at the west side. There 
two or three friends, who were in his confidence, 
were posted, and he joined them as they were looking 
over the bridge railing like other people. Of course 
he was not recognized by thecrowd or the police. 

About half-past three o’¢lock Le suddenly threw off 
his coat, gave it into the liands of a friend, and then 
mounting the rails, quietly leaped down headforemost 
tothe river. Despite the strong wind blowing at the 
time, he seemed to go down in almost a straight 
course; but before reaching the water gathered him- 
self up and mada a plunge, hands over head, in the 
orthodox diving fashion. He rose to the surface 
almost immediately, and then coolly swam after and 
picked up the orange which he took out of his breast 
and threw over just before taking his leap. He then 
turned to swim ashore to one of the landings, but a 
coble, manned by two of the river police, rowed up 
and took him on board. He was landed at the Panns 
Ferry Landing, and walked ashore, passing through 
an immense crowd of people, who greeted him with 
loud cheers. 

Jeffrey made his way up to the Green Dragon 
publichouse, where he had some refreshment, and then 
sallied forth accompanied by afriend who carried a 
gigantic money-box to receive the contributions of 
the multitude. At the head of the Bridge Crescent, 
the daring diver mounted the wall and made a speech 
to the people. He went about thus without a coat, 
and wearing asmall sailor’s cap and a dark-coloured 
woollen shirt, just as he had leaped from the bridge. 
He did not seem very wet, and certainly appeared 
nothing the worse for his exploit. 

It seems that Jeffrey is a sailor, and only arrived 
in the port a few daysago. He belongs to the Isle 
of Wight, but is married to a daugliter of Mr. Salter, 
the landlord of the Free Gardeners’ Arms, at the east 
end of the High Street. It is stated that the man has 
often undertaken daring leaps before, and that he 
will next visit Newcastle and take a leap from the 
High Level Bridge. The affair seemed to create a 
great “ sensation,” especially as the erowden the 
bridge were not made aware that the man had taken 
his leap until they heard a chorus of shouts from the 
people on the qnays and banks of the river, followed 
by a loud “ smack” as the man’s body dashed into the 
water. The same feat was performed in 1842, by an 
American diver, named Smith, but instvad of making 
his “ sensation header” straight down, he appeared to 
curl himself up to enable his body to sustain the 
shock. Nine days afterwards, a drunken tailor named 
Thompson essayed the feat, but he perished in the 
attempt. 
tf 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ir is understood that the Prince of Wales will be 
present in Paris at the opening of the International 
Exhibition. 

Ir is said that King George of Greece has laid his 
heart and crown at the feet of a fair Grecian of ancient 
lineage and high degree. 

Some land has been recently sold in the City at 
the modest sum of £140 afoot. It is quite true at 
last that London is paved with gold. 

Dr. JENNER, who has for the last few days attended 
the King of the Belgians, returned to town. Shortly 
before his departure, His Majesty persevally decorated 
him as “Commander of the Order of Leopold.” 

We learn that at the meeting of tle Couneil of the 
Royal Agricultural Soeiety, a resolutien was passed, 
by 21 votes to 17, in favour of Bur} St. Edmunds as 
the place of meeting in 1866. 

CarpryaL Wiseman’s Successor.—Authenic in- 
formation has just reached England that the Most 
Rev. Monsignore Manning® was a few days since nomi- 
nated Archbishop of Westminster by his Holiness 
Pope Pius IX. 

Tue road from London to Epsem and from Lon- 
don to Dartford is to be cleared from the obstrue- 
tion of turnpikes on and after the Ist of November 
next. . Next year Derbyites will at least rejoice out of 
the Heuse. 

On the 12th ult. the venerable Bishop of Exeter 
entered on the 89th year of hisage. He is still in 
excellent general health and of unimpaired intellect, 
— his physical streagth has diminished of 
ate. 


THE first portion of Mr. Gladstone's budget speech, 
which was begun in London ata quarter-past five, was 
received in Dublin at five—aquarter of an hour be- 
fore it was delivered! A gross caso of injustice to 
Ireland, which ought to receive immediate attention in 
the House, as it proves only too clearly that the sun 
rises earlier in England—an arrogant assumption of 
superiority of the Saxon in taking the pas of the 
Irish. Let the Fenians ponder over this wrong to 








it seemed, had quietly crossed the river, and in 
ordinary gsilor costume sauntered through the crowd 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. S—You cannot take any proceedings against your hus- 
band, who had legally a right to sell the furniture. 

James W.—We are unable to avail ourselves of the lines 
entitled “ The Departure,” which are declined with thanks. 

A. P. L—Speaking strictly, and in @ statistical sense, we 
believe that the term “a generation” is taken to include the 
persons born in each successive twenty years. 

W. W.—Every marriage certainly ends in “ widowhood” 
(and you may use that term for either sex) because husband 
and wife never, as a rule, die in the same instant of time. 

J. anpj L.—The final s is sounded in “Gil Blas;” “ Anti- 
podes” is pronounced an-tip-o-dees. (Colour of hair, bright 
auburn.) 

J. Davis.—Palpitation of the heart is certainly symptomatic 
of serious disorder affecting thatimportantorgan. Youshould 
lose no time in consulting a physician. 

M. N. O.—The stanzas on “Summer Time” we beg to de- 
cline; also the accompanying poem, the title of which would 
render its publication unseasonable. 

M. Wapz.—No, it is a vulgar error; a woman's g 
aman under the gallows would not save him from execu- 
tion. 

V. E—It is not correct to suppose that first cousins may 
marry, but second cousins cannot. The civil law prevents 
firstcousins, but the canon law prohibits both. 

G. O.—Volume IV. of Tut Loxpow Reaper will be for- 
warded to order by the publisher. The price is 4s. 6d, and 
the postage ls. 4d. 

F. F.—We cannot tell you what is the present population 
of the United States: the population in 1861, before the civil 
war, was 31,448,322. 

J.E @—The Zorn was founded by the Knights Tem- 
plars in 1185; the church was built in 1240; the Middle 
Temple Hall was built in 1572; and the three societies of 
law called the inner, middle, and outer, founded about 1560. 

W. G. desires, with a matrimonial view, to be introduced 
to some amiable young lady who has a good income, and 
dark complexion, hair, and eyes. Is good-looking, amiable 
in temper, and about twenty years of age. 

E. C.—The name “ Edward” is derived from the Saxon, 
and signifies happy keeper; “Cecil” comes from the Latin, 
and means dim-sighted. (The handwriting is tolerably 
good.) 

James S.—The flushing of the face is chiefly owing to 
nervous irritability and youthful inexperience of society. It 
will disappear with more mature age and by more frequently 
mixing in company. 

A. W. N.—The first vessel made of iron was launched in 
Jaly, 1787. The maker of it, and the inventor of iron ship- 
building, was John Wilkinson, of Castlehead and Brosely, 
who was a great ironmaster of his day. 

L W. C.—If your question as to “bachelors” refers to all 
the unmarried men of the age of twenty and upwards, their 
numbers in England and Wales in 1861 were 1,447,319; at 
the same period there were 1,537,314 spinisters of the same 
age. 
Exten M—To renovate faded silk, sponge with warm 
water and soap, then rub with a dry cloth on a flat board, 
and afterwards iron on the inside. Old black silk is improved 
by sponging with spirits, and may be ironed on the right side, 
placing thin paper over the material, to prevent glazing. 

ASouicrror.—In the printed poem entitled “ The Mother's 
Dream” there is evidence of average poetic ability; but this 
is so conspicuously deficient in the accompanying verses 
entitled “The Brother's Dream,” that we are constrained to 
decline it. 

Wie s is very desirous of being introduced to a young 
lady (who is fair, and not more than eighteen years of age), 
willing to receive his matrimonial addresses. Is twenty 
years of ago, 5 ft. 5 in. in height, and not handsome; but isin 
& good position, and would make an excellent husband. 

Ava HL, who is twenty years of age, prepossessing in 
appearance, affectionat disposition, and thoroughly 
domesticated, would like to correspond and exchange cartes 
with a gentleman, who thinks, as Ada does, that these 
qualities are sufficient for a wife. 

Percrvat S.—The principal difference between men intel- 
lectually seems to arise from their idiocrasies, the subjects 
to which they apply themselves, and the degree of attention 
they habitually exert. The greatest minds are those who, 
having the best natural abilities, vigorously and continu- 
ally devote themselves to that for which they are adapted. 

T. T.—Your objection to the trath of the saying shews 
considerable shrewdness. The fable of “The Fox and 
Grapes” is taught us from childhood, without our ever 
reflecting that the foxes wo are acquainted with do not 
eat grapes. This fable came from the east, where the fox is 
& great destroyer of grapes. 

C. W. D., who is thirty years of age, 5 ft. 10 in. in height 
of dark complexion, most respectably connected, of litera: 
tastes, and with a good income, wishes to correspond matri- 
monially and exchange cartes with a young lady between the 
ages of twenty and thirty, of amiable disposition, cultivated 
mind, domesticated habits, and respectably connected. 

Hever F.—Hydrocyanic or prussic acid is formed when 
bitter almonds or the kernels of plums, peaches, &&., are 








moistened with water, and is also found in the water dis- 
tilled from laurel leaves. Though its eleménts are perfectly 
harmless, we need not tell you that itis, as a compound, 
one of the most deadly poisons known. 

A Porr.—The “Colossus of Rhodes,” said to ba one of 
the Seven Wonders of the World, was never of the vast 
dimensions attributed to it; so far, indeed, from its being of 
such immense size as to stand across the harbour, and 
allow of ships sailing beneath its legs, it was of only ordi- 
nary colo: proportions, and stood near the harbour. 

J. H. E, who is twenty-one years of age, taf and dark, 
and belongs to a very respectable family, wishes to corre- 
spond matrimonially with a young lady (if possessed of 
property in her own right as a widow preferred). The lady 
should be preposse in manner and appearance, of 
lively disposition, and not more than twenty-three or 
twenty-four years of age. 

CowstantT1a.—As regards precedence, married women and 
widows are entitled-to the same rank among each otlier as 
their husbands would respectively have had between them- 
selves, except such rank is merely professional or official ; 
and unmarried women to the same rank, not of their 
fathers, but that which their elder brothers would bear among 
men during the lives of their fathers: 

Dramatist.—The first royal license for a theatre was 
graated in 1574, and was given to James Burbage, and four 
others, servants to the Earl of Leicester, to act plays at the 
Globe, Bankside; before their time “miracle” plays were 
enacted in open places, when his, Satanic Majesty appeared 
in person on the stage, shearing the bristles of hogs: this 
gave rise to the saying, “ Great cry and little wool.” 


MY NELLIE. 


"Neath the depths of ocean surge she lies, 
My Nellie. 
No loving hand hath closed her eyes, 
My Nellie. 
The wild waves dash o’er that form so fair, 
The fishes play with her golden hair, 
And mermaids sit and watch her there; 
My Nellie. 
Ours was a tale of love oft told, 
My Nellie. 
We loved with a love that ne'er grew cold, 
My Nellie. 
We dreamed of a home that will never be ; 
Of childhood's prattle and innocent glee! 
Vain dreams, ! She was “ drowned at sea,” 
‘ My Nellie. 


And I sit and watch the rolling tide, 
y Nellie. 
And wish we were lying side by “ 
y 


Nellie. 
One thought alone hath joy for me, 
In the day when God shall command the sea 
To bring forth its dead, there—there will be 
My Nellie. 


Till then, farewell, my loved, my own, 
y Nellie. 

We shall meet again before the throne, 
My Nellie. 


We shall roam together hand in hand 
With ransomed souls in the spirit land, 
And brightest of all that angel band 
Will be my Nellie. 
Exeanor O. 


Ex1z, who is a brunette, and an orphan, twenty-one years 
of age, 5 ft. 5 in. in height, consid very good-looking, is 
rather high-spirited in temper, but very affectionate, and has 
an income of £150 a year, would like, with a view to matri- 
mony, to é cartes de visite with a gentleman who 
seeks a wife. at once aceomplished as a lady and qualified 
to be a good housekeeper. 

T. Ossorne.—In brandy the quantity of alcohol is about 
53 per cent.; in rum, 72; in whisky, 594; in port and 
sherry, about 21; in strong ale, 10°5; in cider,68. The cost 
of a gallon of pure alcohol as contained in the spirits, wines, 
and malt liquors named, is,—in brandy, 49s.; rum, 28s.; 
sherry, 85s.; port, 119s.; claret, 1l4s.; champagne, 172s.; 
in ale and stout, only 15s. 

R. J. L.—“ Alcohol” is a term which has a general re- 
ference to a large class of organic waters. The common 
or vinic alcohol (to which, we assume, your question refers) 
is produced by the fermentation of saccharine matter, and 
is the intoxicating principle of all beers, wines, and spirits. 
When pure, it is very mobile, and is therefore used in spirit- 
levels; and as it never solidifies, it is used in thermometers 
for low temperatures; it is very inflammable, and boils at 
78°4 centigrade. 

S.A—Of the senses that of seeing is without doubt the 
noblest. By it we obtain a great part of ourideas. The 
rays of ight which minister to this sense are in themselves 

the most wonderful part of the inanimate creation. You 

must be satisfied of .if you consider theirextreme minute- 

ness, their inconceivable velocity, their regular variety of 

colours, and their inflections, reflections, and refractions, 

without the least change of their original properties. 

Youne Asprrant.—As you ask for our candid opinion as 
to the merit of the lines submitted, we must frankly say that 
we do not discern in them sufficient indications of poetic 
ability to justify us in recommending you to cultivate that 
art. But whilst we do not recommend you to devote further 
time to the writing of verses, neither do we say that you 
should desist; and at your age there is always plenty of time 
for great improvement. 

Rosert and Henry, twenty and nineteen years of age 
respectively, and who belong to highly respectable families, 
wish to receive matrimonial introductions to two young 
ladies. “Robert” is tall, dark, and considered good-looking. 
“Henry” is rather tall, also considered good-looking, and 
expresses a preference in favour of brunettes; “ Robert” 
= being particular as to whether the young lady be dark or 

air. 

Oscar W.—It is scientifically certain that the best kind of 
food for @ man in relation to work, should be almost 
entirely nitrogenous food, or that which produces flesh, on 
which the power to accomplish work depends; and this 

food consists of the lean part of flesh, with corn, beans, and 





peas; such food as fat and potatoes only tendipg to keep up 


the animal heat. The amount of work which a man cay 
do in a day has been estimated to be equal to a force whis 
if properly applied, would raise the weight of his body on, 
mile—the standard weight ef a man being assumed to ty 
150 Ib. To enable him todo that amount of work he shouig 
eat daily 43 ounces of nitrogenous food, in addition to fo94 
which produces only heat. 

Rora, Kezta, and Jupira would be happy to. corresponj 
matrimonially with three dark young gentlemen, well-edy, 
cated, and of cheerful dispositions, and in comfortable cir. 
cumstances. “Ruth " is twenty-two years of age, 5 ft. 6 in. ip 
height, and is generally considered good-looking. “ Kezig* 
is twenty years of ..,v, 5 ft. Zin. im height, and decidedly 
handsome. “Hagar” is eighteen years of age, 5 ft. 4 in. ip 
height, and very prepossessing. All are thoroughly domes. 
ticated, well-educated, and of very cheerful dispositions, 


Communtcations Recervep:— 

Epwanrp is very anxious to exchange cartes and commnyj. 
cations with “ Lillian,” with a view to matrimony. 

Isota would like to hear from “Charlie” and exc 
cartes de visite. Is 5 ft 4 in. in height, thoroughly domes. 
cated, and considered handsome. a 

Georce §. will be glad to hear from “A Widow,” with g 

view to matrimony. ill come into property on the day of 
marriage, and promises to study her happiness. 
‘A Baouteor, who is an industrious and economical mag 
of business, would like, with a view to .mstrimony, to ex. 
change communications and cartes with “ A Widow,” whov 
“two little girls” would find in him an agreeable father, 

TiuLy would like to commence a matrimonial corresponi. 
ence and exchange cartes with “ Constantine.” - Is’5 ft. 4 in, 
in height, of good birth, thoroughly domesticated, highly 
accomplished, and of an amiable disposition. 

E. A; ©. considers “ Frederick” the beau ideal of a husband, 
and would therefore be glad to correspond matrimonially 
with him. Is twenty years of age, has dark hair and eyes, 
and is about the middle height. ” 

Anne has no objection to correspond matrimonially with 
either “H. M. F.” or * Thomas J.” Is nineteen years of age, 
very domesticated, and considered very good-looking; hag’ 
light brown hair, blue eyes, and rosy pr 2 

Wi111m is anxious to open a matrimonial correspondencs 
and exchange cartes with Snowdrop" or “ Mary Ann 2," 
Has auburn hair, light complexion, considered good-looking, 
and is twenty years of age. 

Littian Evance.ing would be most happy to correspond 
matrimonially with “ William.” Is of medium height, hag 
rather dark hair and eyes, and clear fresh complexion, ig! 
twenty years of age, very ladylike, highly educated, and, 
thoroughly domesticated. 

G. C. would be glad to enter into a matrimonial corre! 
spondence with “ Rosa.” Is 5 ft. 10} in. in height, with fair. 
complexion, black hair and whiskers; holds a Government 
appointment; is in his twenty-sixth year, considered good-. 
looking, and has received a classical and musical education 

Roscius and Romutus will be happy to open a matrimonial’ 
correspondence with “Ellen” and “ Annie.” “ Roscius” is 
twenty-one years of age, tall and dark, and considered good-| 
looking; “Romulus” is nineteen years of age, rather tall 
and is also considered good-looking. 

B. L. has no objection to commence @ matrimonial corre- 

spondence and exchange cartes with “H. M. F.” Is fair, 
eighteen years of age, and has a very graceful figure, pos- 
sesses @ little property, and speaks French fluently. (The 
handwriting is of average merit.) 
Rosertus would be happy to correspond matrimonially 
with “A. 8. 0.” (No. 106), whom he considers his beau ideal 
ofa — h tine. be a of age, highly eecapenaiee home 
very good-loo , belongs to a Te le family, 
and is in a fair position in life. 

Carxos will be pleased to correspond, with a matrimonial 
view, with “Snowdrop” (No. 104). Is not quite twenty-two 
years of age, has dark hair, eyes, and whiskers; is cov 
sidered good-looking, belongs to a good family, and is a 
ergineer by yaaa. 

NDLEY Mornay, who is twenty-four years of age, toler- 
bly good-looking, amiable, well-educated, and engages ins 
profession, recognizes in “ M. L.'s ” notification a description * The 
of the qualities he admires, and could appreciate ; ani would 
therefore like, with a matrimonial view, to hear further 
from “DM. L.” 

Tue apparent straightforwardness and sincerity of “ J. K's" 
avis induces “ Dot,” in answer to it, to state that she should 
like to make his acquaintance. “ Dot” is eighteen years 0! 
age, petite, and not good-looking; has dark complexivn, hair, 
and eyes, has been tolerably educated, but without accom- 
plishments, and has neither money nor “ expectations,” but 
maintains herself by her own industry. 

Srerxa and IsaBpeia Rose respond to “Frederick” and “ Wil- 





















































































































liam.” “Stella,” who is just twenty years of age, of midile “Dn 
height, considered good-looking, and quite domesticated 
would like to commence a matrimonial correspondence wit drown 
“Frederick.” “Isabella,” who is twenty-two years of ag?, harm,’ 
rather tall, and very good-looking, would prefer to correspout “Y, 
matrimonially with “ William.” Both are very respectablé, Chester 
and in good circumstances, und feel quite sure they woul sen 
make good wives. Ti 

IvanHor, in @ very gallant manner, responds to the appedl Gone t 






and proclaims himself ready to hasten to the rescue o 
“A. B. 0.” (No. 106), to win whose favour he is prepared ® 
give battle to her troublesome rustic Bois Guilberts. Whilst 
thus offering himself to this forlorn lady, “Ivanhoe " thinks 
it necessary to state that his qualitications to become be 
accepted champion are, that he is twenty-one years of sg 
5 ft. 9 in. in height, rather distingué in appearance, affable 
manners, has received a liberal education, and is of good 
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